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the  life  of  Mr.  Lindsey  is  evidently  adopted  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  pro})agation  of  Sociniaii  sentiments,  we 
liall  be  excused  for  being  more  copious  in  our  remarks  upon 
nhan  the  biography  of  a  man  of  siich  extreme  mediocrity 
tf  talents,  could  otliervvise  possibly  justify.  If  a  zealous  at- 
iciiraent  to  any  system  of  opinions,  can  be  supposed  to  be 
billed  )y  its  association  with  personal  reputation,  we  cannot 
^yiider  at  finding  Mr.  Lindsey’s  fondness  for  Socinianism 
ardent  and  so  persevering,  inasmuch  as  the  annals  of  re- 
^Cion  scarcely  furnish  an  instance  of  a  celebrity  acquired  so 
tirely  by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  creed.  Luther  and 
dvin  would  have  risen  to  distinction,  in  all  probability,  if 
‘  Reformation  had  never  been  heard  of ;  while  the  existence 

1‘»uch  a  man  as  IVIr.  Lihdseyj  would  not  h'a^  been  known 
yond  the  precincts  of  his  parish,  had  he  not,  under  a  pe- 
combination  of  circumstances,  embraced  the  tenets  of 
inus. 

Ris  reputation  is  altogether  accidental  and  factitious, 
ough  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  with  one  exception,  are 
^>‘ked  by  no  striking  peculiarities,  yet,  by  the  help  of  a 
'^tdeal  of  adventitmus  matter,*Mr.  B.  has  contrived  to  make 
'J'e  groundwork  of  a  bulky,  and  not  unentertaining  volume: 
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disfigured,  liowever,  throughout,  by  that  languid  and  inelegant 
verbosity,  which  cliaracterizes  all  his  compositions.  It  must 
be  confessed,  Mr.  Belsliam  has  taken  care  in  this  work  to 
exhibit  himself  as  no  ascetic,  no  religious  enthusiast,  but 
quite  a  man  of  the  world,  not  by  lively  delineation  of  its 
manners  and  foibles,  still  less  by  a  development  of  the  prin- 
cijdes  by  which  mankind  are  actuated  ;  but  by  such  a  profusion 
of  compliments  bestowed  on  men  of  rank  and  title,  and 
so  perfect  a  prostration  before  secular  grandeur,  as  has  never 
been  j>aralleled,  we  suspect,  in  a  Christian  Divine.  At  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  human  life,  this  philosopher  ap¬ 
pears  awed  and  planet-struck,  and  utterly  incapalile  of  exer¬ 
cising  that  small  portion  of  discrimination  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  him.  Every  nobleman  or  statesman  he  has  oc- 
casion  to  introduce,  is  uniformly  ushered  in  with  a  splendid 
retinue  of  gorgeous  epithets,  in  which  there  are  as  little  taste 
and  variety  as  if  they  liad  been  copied  verbatim  from  the  rolls 
at  the  Herald’s  office.  Orators  of  pre-eminent  powers,  together 
with  virtuous  and  enlightened  noblemen,  meet  us  at  every 
turn,  aiid  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  so  much 
of  tlie  decoration  and  splendour  of  this  mortal  scene,  in  so 
close  contact  with  tlie  historical  details  of  unitarianism.  AVe 
have  long  remarked  the  eagerness  of  Socinians  to  emblazon 
their  system  by  associations  with  learning,  rank,  and  fashion, 
but  oil  no  other  occasion  have  we  seen  this  humour  carried  so 
far.  as  iu  these  memoirs. 

The  leatllag  events  of  Mr.  Lindsey’s  life  are  the  following, 
lie  was  born,  June  iJO,  17*23,  at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire,  where 
his.  father  was  a  mercer  in  respectable  circumstances,  but 
was  afterwards  reduced  by  misfortunes.  His  mother,  whose 
iDuiden  name  was  Spencer,  was  distantly  related  to  the  Marl¬ 
borough  family,  ami,  previously  to  her  marriage,  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  faniUy  of  Frances,  Countess  of  Huntingdon  :  ‘a 
circumstance  which  led  to  considerable  intimacy  that  continued 
fcr  some  years,  with  the  celebrated  Selina,  Countess  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  Viho  married  the  son  of  that  Lady.  Under  the  pa¬ 
ir  j'iage  cf  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Ann  Hastings,  jMr.  Lindsey 
was  educated  first  at  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middlewich,  whence  he  was  removed  and^  jdaced  under  tl^ 
care  of  the  Rev.  Ivlr.  Barnard,  master  of  the  free  grainroai 
scliool  in  that  (own,  who  is  represented  as  a  gentleman  o 
distinguished  learning  and  piety.  His  vacations  were  usuall) 
sper.t  at  tlic  mansion  of  his  noble  patronesses  in  the  vici 
nity  of  Leeds,  during  the  life  of  Lady  Betty  Hastings,  and 
after  her  decease,  at  Ashby  Pla^,  near  Asliby  de  la  Zoucb,  o 
l.aicestersbire,  whorC;  Lady  Ann  then  fixfw.!  her  resideuo« 
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tn  the  18th’ year  of  his  May  21,  1741,  he  was  achoitted 
a  student  at  m.  John's,  Cambridge,  where  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  credit  in  his  academical  exercises,  and  behaved  Avith 
{;«ch  exemplary  propriety  as  to'  attract  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Ht^nolds,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who’  thought  tit  to  entnist  him 
with  the  care  of  his  pi^raiutson,  a  youth  of  iiftoen.  He  \Yas 
elected  fellow  of  St.  John’s  Collej^e,  in  April,  1747.  Having’ 
been  ordained  by  Bishop  Gibson,  he  was,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Lady  Ann  Hustings,  presented  to  a  chapel  in  Spital-square, 
by  Sir .  George  Wheeler.  In  a  short  time  after  his  settle- 
iBcnt'in  London,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  received  him  into 
bis  house  in  the  .  capacity  of  domestic  chaplain.  He  continued 
alter  the  decease  of  that  Nobleman,  to  reside  some  time  with 
the  Dutchess  dowager,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Hertford;  and,*  at  her  request,  he  accompanied  her  grand¬ 
son,  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  about  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  to  the  con- 
I  tineht,  where  he  continued  two  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  he  brought  back  his  noble  pupil  improved  both 
in  his  health  and  learning.  From  this,  distinguished  per¬ 
sonage;  he  continued  to  receive  attentions  and  favours  as 
long  as  he  lived'.  Immediately  after  his  return  from  the- 
continent,  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
to' the  valuable  rectory  of  Kirkby  Whiske,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  first  uncler  condition  to  resign  it' 
nhen'  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  sliould  come  of 
age,  3Ut  this  young  man  dying  a  short  lime  afterwards,  it 
Was  given  to  .Mr;  Lindsey  unconditionally  in  the  usual  form. 
In  this  very  retired  situation,  Mr.  Lindsey  continued  about 
three  years  ;  and  during  his  residence  in  Yorkshire,  he  became 
acquainted^  with  the  celebrated  Archdeacon  Blackburne  at 
Richmond’:  a‘ 'circumstance  which  led  to  important  conse¬ 
quences,  and  to  which  he  was  indebted  under  Providence  for 
the  most  important  blessing  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1756;  at  the  request  of  the  Huntingdon  family, 
he  resigned  the  living  of  Kirkby  Wliiske,  for  the  living  of 
Piddletown,  in  Dorsetshire,  whieh.was  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon.  In  this  place  he  lived  seven  years;  anri  in 
17b0,  narried  Miss  Elsworth,  the  step-daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Blackburne,  a  lady  whose  principles  were  congenial  witli  his 
own,  and  who  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  superior  uu- 
[lerstanding,  and  of  exalted  virtue.  It  was  during  his  residence 
that  situation  that  he  first  began  to  entertain  scruples  con¬ 
cerning  the  lawfulness  of  trinitarian  worship,  and  of  his  con¬ 
tinuing  to  officiate  in  the  estahlislied  church.  It .  appears  he 
had  from  his  early  youth  disapproved  of  some  things  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  Some  years  afterwards,  these  doubts 
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were  matured  into  a  full  conviction  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
%vas  an  erroneous  tenet,  and  that  the  F ather  was  the  sole  object 
of  worship  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  while  in  Dorsetshire,  he 
took  some  previous  steps  with  a  view  to  quitting  his  preferment 
in  the  church.  In  the  year  1763,  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
he  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  the  place  of  ehaplain  to  his 
Grace ;  which,  from  the  preference  he  gave  to  a  retired  situa¬ 
tion,  he  declined.  An  opportunity  occurring  the  year  following 
of  exchanging  his  living  for  that  of  Catterick  in  Yorkshire,  he 
made  the  exchange  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  society  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Blackbume  and  his  family,  wiio  lived  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  On  this  occasion’,  Mr.  Belsham  justly  remarks,  it 
may  appear  singular  that  Mr.  Lindsey  could  submit  to  that 
renewed  subscription,  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  his  in¬ 
duction  to  a  new  living. 

*  And  the  case,*  he  adds,  ‘  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  at 
many  clergymen,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  articles,  would  never  for  tne 
sake  of  obtaining  the  most  valuable  preferment,  subscribe  them  again, 
though  while  they  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolested,  they  did 
not  perceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  retire  from  the  church.*  p.  17. 

The  extreme  want  of  candour  and  sincerity  evinced  by  such 
conduct,  is  very  unsatisfactorily  apologized  for  by  Mr.  Lindsey, 
end  is  very  gently  reproved  by  Mr.  Belsham^  The  principal 
plea  alleged  by  Mr.  L.  in  defence  of  himself,  is,  that  as  ke  con¬ 
tinued  to  officiate  in  the  forms  of  the  liturgy,  his  renewed  sub¬ 
scription  gave  him  little  concern,  since  he  considered  himself, 
every  time  he  used  the  liturgy,  as  virtually  repeating  his  sub¬ 
scription.  At  len^h,  he  brought  himself,  he  says,  to  consider 
the  trinitarian  forpas  in  the  liturgy,  and  the  invocations  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Utany,  as 

*  A  threefold  representation  of  the  one  God,  the  Father,  govern¬ 
ing  all  things  by  himself  and  by  his  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  as  a  three¬ 
fold  way  of  addressing  him  as  a  Creator,  and  original  benevolent 
cause  of  all  things,  as  Redeemer  of  mankind  by  his  Son,  and  their 
S^ctiher  by  his  Holy  Spirit/  p.  23, 

How  far  he  was  influenced  by  mercenary  considerations  in  re¬ 
taining  his  station  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  much  collusion  and  impious  pre¬ 
varication  in  this  affair,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  ;  nor  is 
there  any  species  of  simulation  or  dissimulatioq  in  religion, 
which  might  not  be  justified  on  pretences  equally  plausible :  and 
when  we  recollect  that  Mr.  L.  persisted  in  that  conduct  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  years,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  bim^  as 
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prodigy  of  virtue,  which  Mr.  Belsham  represents  him.  ‘He 
niust  be  a  severe  moralist,*  says  Mr.  B.  *  whom  such  a  con¬ 
cession  does  not  satisfy.’  And  what  is  this  concession  ‘  that  is 
to  stop  every  mouth,  and  to  convert  censure  into  |)raise  ?  We 
v»ill  give  it  in  Mr.  L.’s  own  words  :  it  is  this — 

<  Not,*  says  he,  *  that  I  now  justify  myself  therein.  Yea,  rather 
1  condemn  myself.  But  as  I  nave  humble  hope  of  the  divine  for¬ 
giveness,  let  not  men  be  too  rigid  in  their  censures.*  p.  24. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  confession  of  conduct  ex¬ 
tremely  criminal  in  tenns  of  lighter  reprehension,  but  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  B.  the  merit  of  repentance  so  much 
exceeds  the  moral  turpitude  of  transgression,  that  the  faintest 
indications  of  it  transport  him  with  admiration.  For  our  parts, 
were  we  not  aware  of  the  tendency  of  Socinianism  to  produce  a 
most  attenuated  conception  of  the  evil  of  sin,  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  such  insincerity  and  impiety  deplored  in 
the  strongest  language  of  penitential  sorrow.  As  we  wish 
however  to  do .  ample  justice  to  the  real  virtues  of  Mr.  L.  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  himself  while  he  was  rector  of  Catterick. 

*  No  sooner  was  he  settled,*  says  his  biographer,  *  in  his  new  situ¬ 
ation,  than  he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity,  in  his  extensive 
and  populous  parish .  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister. 
He  regularly  officiated  twice  on  the  Sunday  in  his  parish  church,  and 
in  the  interval  between  the  services  he  catechised  young  people.  He 
visited  the  sick,  he  relieved  the  poor,  he  established  and  supported 
charity-schools  for  the  children,  he  spent  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  feeding  the  hungry,  in  clothing  the  naked,  in  providing '  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  diseased,  and  in  purchasing  and  distributing  books  for 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant.  In  his  domestic  arrangements,  the 
greatest  economy  was  observed,  that  he  and  his  excellent  lady  might 
have  the  greater  surplus  to  expend  in  liberality  and  charity  ;  for  it 
was  a  rule  with  him  to  lay  up  nothing  from  the  income  of  his 
iving.'*  p.  26% 

This  is,  unquestionably,  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  character 
of  an  exemplary  Christian  pastor.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
fonsklerable  success  attended  his  labours.  On  this  head  he 
contents  himself  with  expressing  a  faint  hope,  that  some  of 
seed  he  had  sowed,  might  not  be  lost. 

In  this  situation  he  continued  ten  years,  till  a  dangerous  fit  of 
^ickncss  roused  his  conscience,  and  rendered  his  continuance 
Hhe  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions  insupportable. 

are  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that  sacri- 
^  which  Mr.  Lindsey  tardily  and  reluctantly  made  to  the 
^ims  of  conscience  ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  that 
Pleasure  to  wliich  he  was  forced  in  order  to  quell  the  appre- 
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hensioiis  he  most  justly  entertained  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  after  a  system  of  prevarication  persisted  in  for  up- 
v\ards  of  ten  years,  should  be  extolled  in  terms  which  can  ouly 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  instances  of  heroic  virtue.  To 
prefer  the  surrender  of  .certain  worldly  advantages  to  a  per¬ 
severance  in  conduct  highly  criminal,  evinces  a  mind  not  ut¬ 
terly  insensible  to  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  and  nothin? 
more.  Our  admiration  must  be  reserved  for  a  liigher  species  of  i 
excellence  ; — for  an  adherence  to  the  side  of  delicacy  and  honour, 
where  many  jdausibilities  iniglit  he  urgeil  to  the  contrary  ;  or  a 
resolute  pursuit  of  the  path  of  virtue,  when  it  is  obstructed  bjf 
the  last  extremities  of  evil.  Mr.  Lindsey  renounced,  it  is  true, 
a  resj)cctable  and  lucrative  situation  in  the  cliimch,  rather  than 
continue  any  longer  in  the  practice  of  what  he  consideied  is 
idolatry.  Hut  he  was  unincumbered  with  a  family  ;  he  pos¬ 
sessed  some  ]>ersonal  property,  and  enjoyed  the  triendsliip  of 
several  great  and  noble  personages,  who  w  ere  never  likely  to 
sutler  him  to  sink  into  al>solute  poverty.  He  merely  descended 
to  the  level  w  here  many  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  greatest  of 
men,  have  chosen  to  place  themselves,  and  where  his  friend  Ur. 
Priestley,  whOvSe  talents  w  ould  have  commanded  any  pretiennem 
in  tlie  church,  chose, from,  an  attachment  to  the  same  priuci- 

{)les,  to  remain  for  life.  W  e  a])prove  his  resignation  of  his 
iving,  but  we  confess  w  e  are  more  disposed  to  wonder  that  he 
could  reconcile  himself  to  continue  in  his  situation  so  long,  thaa 
that  he  shouhl  fiel  iiimself  compelled  to  quit  it  at  last. 

This  event  took  }>lace  in  the  year  1773  ;  after  wliich  he  came 
to  London,  and  a  plan  was  soon  set  on  foot  for  opening  a  chapr! 
for  him  in  tlie  metropolis,  where  retaining  the  use  of  a  liturgy, 
modified  agreeably  to  his  views,  he  might  promulgate  the  tenet'' 
of  Socinus.  Many  persons,  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  both  of  ti» 
establishment  and  among  the  dissenters,  aided  the  undertaking, 
among  whom  are  particularly  enumerated  the  following;  Ur 
Priestley,  and  Dr.  Price,  Samuel  Shore,  Esq.  ot  Nortou  Hal’, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Robert  Newton,  Esq,  of  Norton  House,  i 
th(^  same  village.  ‘  | 

These  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  others,  entered  into  i 
subscription,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  necessary  expenses  in j 
curred  in  procuring  and  fitting  up  his  cha]iei.  The  place 
upon  for  this  grand  experiment,  was  a  room  in  Essex  Houses 
Essex  Street,  wliieh  having  before  been  used  as  an  auction 
room,  was  capable,  at  a /moderate  expense,  of  being  turned  is^^ 
a  convenient  place  of  worsliip.  Here  Mr.  L.  introduced  Ini 
improved  liturgy,  formed  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  1>J 
Clarke’s,  but  with  such  variations  ’as  corresponded  to  the  dtf 
ference  of  his  views  from  those  of  that  celebrated  Divine.  Fro?i 
this  period,  tlie  life  of  Air.  L-  proceeds  in  a  very  equable  and 
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iorm  course,  with  little  worthy  of  remark,  besides  the  various 
publications  to  which  the.  system  he  had  adopted  gave  birth  ; 
and  over  the  congregation  iorined  in  Essex  Street,  he  continued 
to  preside  till  his  70th  year,  when  he  thought  fit  to  retire  from 
a  public  station  :  after  which  he  lived  sixteen  years,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  was  judged  to  be  a  pressure 
of  the  brain,  and  expired  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  Such  are 
the  outlines  of  a  narrative  w  hich  Mr.  Belshani  has  contrived  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  octavo  pages.  It  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  follow  the  biographer  through  his  boundless 
excursions,  or  to  criticise  every  remark  which  appears  to  us 
justly  obnoxious  to  censure.  We  shall  content  oui’*selves  with 
selecting  a  few  passages,  and  making  a  few  observations,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  progress  of  8ocinianism, 
the  promotion  of  which  evidently  appears  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  tlie  writer  of  these  memoirs. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  Lindsey  from  t!ie  established  church, 
produceil  much  less  impression  than  might  have  bt^en  expected, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  his  example  was  followcil  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual  among  the  clergy,  until  Sir.  Disney,  his  brother-in-law, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  adopted  the  same  measure,  and 
afterwards  became  his  colleague  in  the  ministry.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Socinian  chapel  with  a  reformed  liturgy  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  is  narrated  by  our  biographer  with  the  utmost  pomp, 
as  forming  a  distinguished  epoch  in  the  annals  of  religion  ;  anil 
undoubtedly  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  producing  a 
memorable  revolution  among  the  episcopalians,  but  their  expec¬ 
tations  were  frustrated.  .  The  attendance,  composed  chiefly  of 
persons  of  opulence,  (among  whom  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made 
the  principal  figure,)  was  at  no  time,  very  numerous,  and  no 
similar  society  was  formed  from  among  the  momhefs  of  the 
estaldisbed  church  in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
utmost  that  the  eftbrts  of  Lindsey,  Prhistley;  and  others,  effected, 
was  to  convert  the  teachers  of  Arianism  among  the  dissenters 
into  Sociiiians,  who  exerted  themselves  with  tolerable  success 
to  disseminate  their  principles  in  their  rcsj)ective  congregation^  : 
so  that  the  boasted  triumphs  of  Socinianism  consisted  in  sinking 
that  section  of  the  dissenting  bodyT* who  h’ad”  already  departed 
from  the  faith,  a  few  degrees  lower  in  the  gulf  of  error.  From 
these  very  memoirs  under  consideration,  we  derive  tl»e  most 
convincing  evidence  that  the  tenets  of  Sochnis,  with  respect  to 
the  nation  at  large,  have  lost  ground,  and  tliat  the  pedple  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  much  less  favourably  disposed  to  them  tlniii  fornhcrly. 
They  also  present  us  a  very  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  association  of  a  part  of  the  clergy  at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  to 
procure  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription  ;  for  which  purpose, 
Agreeably  to  a  residutioH  of  tlie  general  body,  on  the  6th  of 
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February,  1772,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  liouse  of  com¬ 
mons.  The  number  of  the  petitioners  aniounteil  to  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  among  whom,  the  names  of  the  celebrated 
Archdeacon  Blackburne,  and  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  were  t!ie 
most  distinguished.  Of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the 
metropolis,  we  have  a  striking  picture  in  a  letter  from  John 
Lee,  afterwards  solicitor-general,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  clergy.  ^  It  will  surprise  you  who  live  in  the  country, 
(says  he),  and  consequently  have  not  been  informed  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  metropolis,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not 
tliought  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  least  regard  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the  most  virtuous,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  thing  in  the  world,  to  divert  men’s  minds  from  such  frivo¬ 
lous  subjects  with  all  the  dexterity  that  can  be.  This  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration,  I  assure  you ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  (and  their  conduct  will  shew  it)  of  nine-tenths  of  both 
houses  of  parliament !’  Allowing  for  some  slight  exaggerations 
arising  from  the  chagrin  and  vexation  of  flie  writer,  it  is  still 
impossible  not  to  perceive,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  his  statement,  ! 
that  the  parliament  were  not  in  a  disposition  to  feel  any  consci¬ 
entious  objections  to  tiie  repeal  of  the  articles,  and  that  if  they  j 
opposed  such  a  measure,  that  opposition  originated  simply  from 
the  fear  of  innovation  common  to  ))o]iticians.  The  manner  in 
which  the  debate  was  condu?ted  when  the  afiair  came  actually 
under  the  consideration  of  the  liouse,  confirms  this  conclusion.  • 
There  was  not  one  member  who  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
articles  :  it  was  treated  entirely  as  a  political  question,  without 
once  adverting  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  involving  a  religious 
controvei’sy,  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  opposed  the  bringing  up  of 
the  petition,  as  it  tended  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  fortieth  article, 
which  would  be  well  worth  all  the  thirty -nine.*  Witli  sucli 
levity  and  contempt  was  the  national  creed  treated  at  that  time. 
Will  the  sturdiest  champion  of  Socinianism  affirm  that  a  similar 
discussion  in  the  liouse  of  commons,  or  in  the  upper  house,  would 
be  conducted  in  a  siniilar  manner  at  present  ?  or.  that  there 
would  not  be  one  member  who  would  contend  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  articles  on  tlie  ground  of  their  intrinsic  excellence 
and  verity  ?  The  fact  is,  that  through  the  secularity  and  irreligioii 
of  the  clergy,  evangelical  truth  was  nearly  effaced  from  tbe 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  establishment  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  that  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  established  for¬ 
mularies,  had  succeeded  to  the  ardour  with  which  the  great 
principles  of  religion  were  embraced  at  tlie  Reformation. 
.^$uch  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  in  a  contest 
between  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  the  former  proveil  trium- 
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pliant,  merely  because  it  was  already  establislied,  and  had 
the  plea  of  antiquity  and  prescription  in  its  favour.  Since  that 
|)eriod,  vital  religion  has  revived  in  the  national  church,  the 
flame  of  controversy  has  been  widely  spread  ;  the  inconsistency 
of  Socinianisin  with  the  scriptures,  together  with  its  genuine 
tendency  and  character,  has  been  fully  developed :  it  has  lost 
the  attraction  of  novelty  ;  it  has  revolted  the  minds  of  men  by 
its  impiety,  and  having  been  weighed  in  tlie  balance,  has  been 
found  wanting.  If  among  the  clergy  there  still  subsist  a  small 
remnant  who  are  attached  to  those  unscriptural  tenets,  they  are 
content  with  being  connived  at,  and  nothiiig  could  no»v  urge 
them  to  the  imprudence  of  presenting  their  claims  for  legal  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  legislature.  VV e  hear  nothing  of  an  intention  to 
reuew  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  the  Feathers  Tavern  in 
1772.  '  , 

We  consider  this  as  a  decisive  proof  that  Socinianism  has  lost 
ground  in  the  nation,  notwithstanding  its  prevalence  in  societies 
of  a  certain  description  among  the  dissenters :  tiiose  who 
never  formally  renounced  the  orthodox  doctrine,  have,  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  recent  discussions,  become  more  than  ever  attached  to 
it;  while  that  class  of  dissenters  who  were  already  moving  in  an 
lieretical  direction,  have  reposed  in  Socinianism,  as  their  natural 
centre  of  gravity.  F rorn  several  other  circumstances  recorded 
in  these  memoirs,  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  the  discredit  under  which  this  system  lies  at  present,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  countenance  and  indulgence  with  which  it 
was  received  thirty  or  forty  years  back.  While  Mr.  iuiailsey 
was  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  quitting  Ins  living,  it  Wixs 
suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  ho  might  continue  to 
olHciate  by  making  such  alterations  in  the  public  olhces  of  de¬ 
votion  as  corresponded  to  kis  peculiar  views.  ‘  Nor  was 
there  any  ground  to  suspect,’  says  Mr.  B.,  ‘  that  he  would 
liave  met  with  any  molestation  from  his  superiors.’  31  r.  Cliam- 
hers,  who  held  the  living  of  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  Mr. 
Disney,  for  many  years,  and  others,  did  so  without  being  called 
to  account  for  their  conduct.  We  should  be  sorry  to  express 
ourselves  with' an  improper  degree  of  conlide'hce,  but  we  may 
venture  to  express  a  tirm  persuasion,  that  such  a  silent  repeal 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  by  the  mere  authority  of  a  paro- 
diial  minister,  would  not  now  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed, 
or  uncensured,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  digmtaries  of  ' 
the  church  arc  alive  to  the  importance  of  tiie  distliiguisiiiug 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  would  shew  themselves  prompt  and 
eager,  as  appears  from  recent  instances,  to  discour  age  the  oocii 
disavowal  of  them.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asseiting  ihat 
the  hope  of  rendering  the  tenets  of  the  Polish  heresiarcii,  po¬ 
pular  and  prevalent  throughout  this  nation,  was  at  no  period  sd 
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roinptctely  extin ^islied  as  at  the  present ;  and  from  a  certain 
air  ot'  despondency  which  the  Memorialist  of  Lindsey  betra\s^ 
amidst  all  his  gasconades,  we  are  convinced  he  is  of  the  saine 
opinion.  The  disposition  on  all  occasions  to  vaunt  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  and  to  predict  with  great  confidence  the  speedy  triurapli 
of  their  principles,  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  mo¬ 
dern  Socinians,  and  the  absurd  and  exaggerated  statements  of 
matters  of  fact  into  which  this  propensity  betrays  them,  are 
truly  ludicrous.  All  other  sorts  of  enthusiasts  of  whom  we  have 
cither  heard  dr  read,  are,  in  this  respect,  cold  and  phlegmatic 
compared  with  them.  In  numerous  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Lindsey’s  correspondents,  and  of  others,  rqiresentations  are 
made  of  numerous  and  rapid  conversions  to  Socinianism,  which 
Mr.  B.  Iroin  a  regard  to  truth  and  decency,  finds  it  necessary  to 
correct  and  apologize  for,  as  the  effusion  of  well-intended,  but 
intemperate  zeal.  The  boast  of  success  is  almost  invariably  the 
precursor  of  a  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.,  in  which  it  is 
cither  repealed,  or  qualified ;  and  it  is  but  doing  him  justice  to 
say,  that  his  judgement  and  experience  have  exempted  hiinfruni 
those  illusions  and  dece])tions  of  which  his  party  have  become 
the  easy  dupes.  We  had  been  confidently  informed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  almost  all  the  people  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusets,  were  becoming  Socinians,  and  that  the  minh- 
ters,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  had  already  declared 
themselves ;  when  it  appears  from  the  unimpeachable  autho¬ 
rity  of  Mr.  Weils,  himself  a  Socinian,  and  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  that  there  is  but  one  professedly  Unitarian  chapel  throughout 
New  England,  and  so  little  sanguine  is  he  with  respect  to  the 
spread  of  that  doctrine,  that  he  strongly  deprecates  its  discus¬ 
sion,  from  a  conviction  that  it  will  issue  in  producing  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  a  more  confirmed  attachment  to  orthodoxy.* 
It  is  also  w  orthy  of  remark,  that  these  extravagant  boasts  of  suc¬ 
cess,  are  not  accompanied  with  the  slightest  advertence  to  the 
moral  or  spiritual  effects,  which  the  Socinian  doctrine  produces 
on  the  character  :  this  is  a  consideration,  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
enters  into  the  mind  of  its  most  zealous  abettors,  who  appear  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  can  but  accomplish  a  change  of  sen¬ 
timent,  however  inefficacious  to  all  practical  purposes.  Their 
converts  are  merely  proselyted  to  an  opinion,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  converted  to  God ;  and  if  they  are  not  as  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  change  as  the  proselytes  made  by  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  totally  distinct  from  the  su¬ 
perior  excellence  of  the  tenets  which  they  have  embraced- 
They  have  been  taught  to  discard  the  worship  of  Christ,  and 

•  See  his  Letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Memoirs. 
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abjure  all  dejientlance  upon  lilui  as  a  Saviour :  an  admirable  pre¬ 
paration,  it  must  be  coiiiessed,  for  a  devout  and  holy  lite. 
Let  the  abettors  of  those  doctrines  produce,  if  they  can,  a  single 
instance  of  a  person  who,  in  consequence  of  embracing  them^ 
was  reclaimed  from  a  vicious  to  a  virtuous  life,  from  a  neglect 
of  serious  piety  to  an  exemplary  discliarge  of  its  obligations 
ami  duties,  and  their  success,  to  whatever  extent  it  has  been 
realized,  wouhl  suggest  an  argument  in  their  favour  deserving 
some  attention.  But  who  is  ignorant  that  among  the  endless 
Huctiiations  of  fashions  and  opinions  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
religion,  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious  systems  have  flourished 
for  a  while,  aiul  that  Arianism,  for  instance,  w  hich  these  men 
profess  to  abhor  almost  as  much  as  orthodoxy,  prevailed  to 
such  a  degree  for  years;  as  to  threaten  to  become  tlie  prevalent 
religion  of  Christendom.*  Socinianism  can  boast  but  few  con¬ 
verts  compared  witli  infidelity  ;  in  England,  at  least,  they  have 
gone  hand  in  hand,  and  their  progress  has  been  simultaneous^ 
rleriveil  from  the  same  causes,  and  productive  of  the  same 

ettects.  Shall  we  therefore  affirm  that  infidelitv  is)  to  be  re- 

% 

jected  with  less  confidence,  because  it  possesses  in  reality  that 
to  which  Socinianism  only  pretends  ?  When  we  reflect  on  tlie 
inert  and  torpid  character  of  Socinianism,  it  is  surprising  any 
serious  expectation  should  be  entertained  of  its  final  triumph. 
From  innumerable  passages  in  these  memoirs,  it  appears  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  embraced  it  in  the  esta- 
blisiied  church,  have  been  content  to  retain  their  situation  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  joined  in  the 
petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription,  Air.  Lindsey 
>v as  tlie  only  person  who  made  any  sacrifice  of  emolument  to 
principle.  We  find  both  Mr.  Lindsey  and  Air.  Belshain  inces¬ 
santly  reproaching  Unitarians  with  timidity,  in  declining  the 
avowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  former  remarking  with  just 
indignation,  that  amidsf  the  multitudes  that  concurred  in  his 
views,  there  was  but  one  member  of  the  established  church  that 
aftbrded  him  any  pecuniary  aid  towards  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  attendant  on  the  opening  of  his  chapel.  The  avowal 
nf  Socinianism  among-di  senters,  has  rarely  been  followed  by 
'Wldly  privations,  and  in  the  church  of  England,  where  such 
consequences  must  have  ensued,  it  has  not  been  made.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  instances  of  Lindsey,  Jebb,  and  a  very  few  others, 
tlie  converts  to  Socinianism  have  stooped  to  the  meanest  prevari¬ 
cation,  and  the  most  sacrilegious  hypocrisy,  rather  than  sacrifice 
their  worldly  emolument  and  honours.  Compare  this  with  the 
conduct  of  the  puritans  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 


^  See  the  2d  book  of  Sulpicius’s  SennonS;p«  US ;  Ed.  Lugd.  Batav. 
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>^ho,’ though  the  points  at  issue  were  comparatively  trifling  and 
insignificant,  chose,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  to  encoun* 
ter  every  species  of  obloquy  and  distress  rather  than  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  their  conscience ;  and  learn  the  difference  between  the 
heroism  inspired  by  Christian  principle,  and  the  base  and  pu¬ 
sillanimous  spirit  of  heresy.  W  hat  an  infatuation  to  expect  that 
a  system  which  inspires  its  votaries  with  no  better  sentiments 
and  feelings  than  are  evinced  by  these  decisive  facts,  will  ever 
become  the  prevailing  belief ;  a  system  which,  while  it  militates 
against  every  page  of  revelation,  is  betrayed  by  the  selfish  timi¬ 
dity  of  its  followers  !  The  system  of  Socinus  is  a  cold  negation: 
— the  whole  secret  of  it  consists  in  thinking  meanly  of  Christ; 
and  what  tendency  such  a  mode  of  thinking  can  have  to  inspire 
elevation  or  ardour,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  If  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  a  weight  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  orthodoxy  render  it  difficult  to  shake  off  without  com¬ 
plying  with  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  infidelity  answers  the 
same  purpose  still  better,  and  possesses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
simplicity, — meaning  by  that  term  what  Socinians  generally 
mean,  the  total  absence  of  mystery. 

Great  part  of  these  memoirs  are  occupied  in  giving  a  copious 
analysis  of  Mr.  L.’s  ])ublications,  which  possessing  no  intrinsic 
merit,  nor  having  excited  more  than  a  temporary  interest,  it 
would  be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers  to  suppose 
they  could  derive  either  entertainment  or  instruction  from  seeing 
them  abridged.  Of  Mr.  Lindsey,  considered  as  a  writer,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  measure  of  intellect  he  disj)lays, 
is  the  most  ordinary,  and  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the 
power,  in  its  lowest  degree,  of  either  inventing  what  w^as  rare, 
or  embellishing  what  was  common.  He  was  perspicuous  be¬ 
cause  he  contented  himself,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  com¬ 
mon-place  thoughts  ;  he  was  simple,  because  he  aspired  to  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  convey  his  meaning  in  intelligible  terms, 
without  the  least  conception  of  force,  elegance,  or  harmony. 
Though  his  writings  are  replete  with  professions  of  unbound^ 
liberality  and  candour,  it  is  evident,  from  histreatment  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson  of  Cambridge,  that  he  was  indulgent  only  towards  those 
who  approached  nearer  to  infidelity  than  himself.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  splenetic  and  acrimonious  than  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  that  ingenious  author’s  *  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,’  who,  in  return  for  compliments  and  condescensions 
which,  however  unworthy  of  the  cause  he  was  defending,  were 
sufficient  to  soften  a  Cerberus,  met  with  nothing  but  rudeness 
and  insolence.  It  was  truly  amusing  to  see  the  imbecility  of 
a  Lindsey  assuming  the  airs  of  a  Wai  burton.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  that  publication,  he  affects  to  consider  Mr.  Robinson 
as  a  mere  superficial  declaimer ;  although  his  friend  Archdeacon 
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Blackburne,  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  always  spoke  of  the  Plea  as  a 
most  able  and  unanswerable  performance  :  so  much  for  the  mo¬ 
desty  of  this  heretical  confessor  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Mr.  L.  to  that  oblivion  which  is  the 
infallible  destiny  of  him  and  of  his  works,  and  to  proceed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  narrative,  and  the  miscellaneous 
strictures  of  his  biographer.  In  the  first  place,  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  abatement  of  that  tone  of  arrogance  which  so  strik¬ 
ingly  characterized  his  former  publications  :  * not  that  we  ever 
pipect  him  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  light  of  an  amiable  or  un¬ 
assuming  writer,  which  would  be  for  the  j^thiopian  to  change 
his  skin  ;  but  it  is  with  pleasure  we  remark  less  insolence  and 
dogmatism  than  he  has  displayed  on  other  occasions.  He  writes 
like  a  person  who  is  conscious  he  is  8up])orting  a  sinking  cause; 
an  air  of  despondency  may  be  detected  amidst  his  efforts  to  ap- 
|)ear  gay  and  cheerful.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  obsequies,  not  the  triumph,  of  Socinianisra ;  and  from 
the  little  advantage  it  has  derived  from  his  former  efforts,  his 
anity  will  not  prevent  him  from  suspecting  that  he  is  giving 
dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes. 

In  this,  as  in  all  his  former  publications,  he  evinces  a 
total  ignorance  of  human  nature,  together  with  that  propensity 
to  over-rate  the  practical  effect  of  metaphysical  theories  which 
almost  invariably  attaches  to  metaphysicians  of  an  inferior 
j  order.  He  who  invents  a  metaphysical  system,  which  possesses 
jtlie  least  claims  to  public  regard,  must  have  paid  a  pro- 
!  found  attention  to  the  actual  constitution  of  human  nature. 
He  must  have  explored  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  miud,  and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  tlie  various 
phenomena  which  it  presents.  He  is  necessarily  above  his 
theor)’;  having  been  conducted  to  it  by  an  independent  effort 
of  thought.  He  has  not  adjusted  his  observations  to  his  hy¬ 
pothesis,  but  his  hypothesis  to  bis  observations.  The  humble 
disciple,  the  iniplicit  admirer,  proceeds  too  often  in  a  directly 
opposite  manner.  All  he  knows  of  the  mental  constitution, 
io  its  more  intricate  movements,,  hejderives  from  the  system 
prepared  to  his  hand,  which  he  adopts  with  all  its  crudities, 
wd  confidently  employs  as  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  all  the 
i  recesses  of  nature.  Having  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
human  mind  with  a  constant  view  to  the  technical  arrange- 
J^nts  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  he  estimates  the  prac- 
|*cal  importance  of  metaphysical  theories  by  what  has  passed 
to  his  own  mincL  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  man* 
toad  are  very  little  influenced  by  metaphysical  theories,  and 
f^t  eyeq  in  minds  which  are  more  prone  to  speculation,  me* 
^physical  dogmas  are  seldom  so  firmly  embraced,  or  sq 
deeply  realfred,  as  to  be.  productive  of  important  practical 
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effects.  The  advocate  o£  aecessity  and  tlw  champion-  of  If. 
bei  ty,  will,  in  the  same  state  of  moral  proheWncy,^  act  pre. 
cisely  tlie  same  part  in  similar  c'^umstaac^  .  ,Mf.‘  BeUhain, 
however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his*  enthusiasm  for  the  doctrine  of 
[diilosophical  necessity ,  ascribes,  wUhout  hesi^tion,.  the  ruinof 
multitudes  of  young  persons  to  tlveiv  euibr^iug  the  opposite 
tenet.  It  is  truly  surprising  that  he  who  was  so  quick-  sighted 
as  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  notion  of  liberty  to  pro¬ 
mote  immoral  conduct,  should  entertain  no  suspicion  of  a 
similar  tendency  in*  the  doctrine  of  God’s  being  the  author  of 
sin,  which  Mr,  B.  repeatedly  assorts. 

-  *  The  true  solution  of  the  first  difficulty  (says  Mr.  B.)  whether 
God  be  the  author  of  sin  ?  appears  to  be  this ;  that  God  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  author  of  evil,  but  that,  in  the  first  place,  be  nerer 
ordains  or  permits  evil,  but  w’ith  a  view  to  the  -  production  of  a 
greater  good,  which  could  not* have  existed* without  it.  And' se¬ 
condly,  that  though  God  is  the  author  of  evil  both  naitural  and 
moral,  he  is  not  tho  approver  of  evil ;  he  does  not  delight  in  it 
for  its  own  sake ;  it  must  be  the  object  of  his  aversion,  and  what 
he  would  never  permit  or  endure,  if  tlie  good  he  intends  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  it.  With  respect  to  the  justice  of 
punishment,  the  best  and  only  philosophical' solution  of '  it,  is,  that 
under  the  divine  government,  all  punishment  is  remedial.  Moral 
evil  is  the  disease,  punishment  is  the  process  of  cure,  of  greater 
or  less  intensity,  and  of  longer  or'  shorter  duration j  in  proportion 
to  the  malignity  and  inveteracy  of  the  malady,  but  ultimately  of 
sovereign  efficacy  under  the  divine  government,  to  operate  a  per¬ 
fect  cure ;  so  that  those  whose  vices  have  been  the  means  of 
proving,  purifying,  and  exalting  the  virtues  of  others,  shall,  in  the 
end,  share  with  them  in  their  virtue  and  their  triumph, , and  Me  {M- 
partial  justice,  and  infinite  benevolence  of  the  divine  Being,,  will 
be  made  known,  adored,  and  celebrated  tlirough  the  whole  created 
universe/,  pp.  323,  4.  . 

The  malignant  tendency  of  such  representations  as  the 
foregoing,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  quite  unneceisary  to  pohrt 
it  out  to  ‘  our  readers.  How  vain  are  all  precautions '  against 
sin,  if  in  all  cases  it  is  produced  by  the  omnipotent  power 
of  the  Deity  !  and  'what  motive  can- remain  lor  avoiding  it,  if 
it  is  certain-  of  being  ultimately  crowned’  with  happiness  and 
glory!  The  distinction  between  producing  it,  and  approving 
of  Jt  for  its-  own  sake,  with  which  the  doctrine  is  attempted 
to‘ be  palliated,  is  perfectly  futile;  for  this  is*  ascribing  tw 
more  to « the  Deity  than  must  in'  justice  be  ascribed  to  the 
most  profligate*  of  mankind,  who  never  commit  sin  for  its 
sake,  but  purely  with  a  view  to  certain  advantages  with  whiA 
it  is  -  connected ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
arises,  not  from  any-  distinction  in  the  moral*  character  of 
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^oci'oding,  but  simply  from  the  superior  comprehension  of 
iew,  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  Deity  is  accompanied.  As 
le  perpetration  of  'vice  is,  upon  this  system,  a  calamity,  not 
crime,  it  is  but  fitting  and  necessary  it  should  receive  a 
peosation  ;  and  for^this  Mr.  B.  hais  provided,  by  represent- 
the  uhiraate  liuppiness  of  strdi  as  have  been  tlte  means 
[  purifying  the’ virtue  of  others  by  their  vices,  as  the  ef- 
‘  ct  of  the  impartial  justice  of  the  Deity.  '  Persons  of  this 
description  are,  it  seems,  a  species  of  benefactors,  and  it  is 
lut  riglit  they  should,  in  due  time,  be  rewarded.  They  arc 
lie  scavengers*  of  the  universe,  and  having  done  a  great' 
leal  of  necessary,  though  dirty  work,  they  are  entitled  to 
ommiscration  at  present,  and  to  proportionable  compensation 
another  state  of  being.  How  admirably  are  these  views 
lapteil  to  promote  a  horror  of  sin!  what  tenderness  of 
oiiscieiice,  fear  of  offending,  deep  humility  and  ,  penitence^ 
lay  we  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Belsham,  and  in  his  admirers! 
Doubtless '  their  eyes  are  a  fountain  of  ’ tears  which,  like  Jc— 
;miah,  they  are  incessantly  pouring  out  for  those  vices  and^ 
aipieties,  which  are  the  sure  and  certain  pledges  of  endless 
city.  ^  ^ 

To  expect  Mr.  B.  to  write  a  bulky  volume  without  inter- 
ingling  a  large  portion  •f  infidelity,  would  be  to  expect 
gmpes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles.  In  the  work  under  con- 
iileration,  he  fully  maintains  the  consistency  of  his  character, 
lemore  than  insinuates  lus  disbelief  of  a  great,  if  not  the  greater 
‘art,  of  the  Mosaic  History.  Mr.  Lindsey  having  expressed 
imself  ill  terms  of  just  reprehension  with  respect  to  the  con- 
'■uct  of  those  who  reject  the  books  of  Moses,  Mr.  B.  takes' 
ipou  him  to  censure  the  severity  of  his  friend. 

But  surely  if  the  venerable  writer  (says  he,)  had  reconslder- 
‘l  the  case  with  his  usual  calmness  and  impartiality,  he  would 
are  seen  that  a  person  may  be  a  very  firm  believer  in  the  divine 
'Mon  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
eneral  evidence  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  while  he  at 
lie  same  time  may  entertain  very  serious  doubts,  whether  the 
looks  commonly  attributed  to  Moses  were  really  ^mtten  throughout 
7  him,  and  whether  either  the  narrative,  or  the  institute  exist  at 
resent  exactly  in  the  form  ia  which  he  delivered  them.*  p.  408 


I 


But  supposing  the  narrative  to  be  in  certain  points  false, 
e  institution  misrepresented  and  disguised,  and  the  hooks 
bicii  we  term  the  Pentateuch,  the  production  of  some  an- 
sown  author,  who  does  not  see  the  impossibility  of  sepa- 
the  truth  from  the  falsehood,  and  of  attaching,  on 
consistent  principles,  to.  any  part  of  it,  the  credit  due  to 
Ihviue  communication  ?  The  spirit  of  infidelity  evinced  iir 
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these  passages,  is  little  different  from  that  which  pervades  the 
pages  of  Bolinghroke  and  Voltaire.  But  such  is  the  ge¬ 
nuine  progress  of  Socinianism :  it  begins  with  denying  some  of 
the  clearest  propositions  in  the  New"  Testament,  in  order  to 
which  its  claims  to  inspiration  must  be  weakened  •  or  annulled, 
whence  it  proceeds  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Old,  till 
the  whole  Bible  be  virtually  set  aside  as  the' umpire  of  con¬ 
troversy.  Among  the  otlier.  sublime  discoveries  to  which  Mr. 
B.  has  been  ltd  by  a  critical  investigation  of  the  WTitin^^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  one  is,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrk 
possesses  no  authority  whatever,  or  to  use  a  term  of  his  otmi 
invention,  no  external  authority.  Speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  he  says. 


‘  In  a  paper  dated  Jan.  1,  1792,  the  Duke  expresses  a  fce* 
lief  that  the  exaltation  of  C  hrist  to  dominion  and  authority  was 
the  consequence  of  his  submission  to  those  sufferings  n  hich  “  were 
sb  efficacious,  perliaps  so  necessary,  to  his  own  glory  and  to  tlie 
future  happiness  of  mankind.’’  His  mind  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  been  perplexed  with  some  obscure  notion  of  the  unscriptural 
doctrines  of  meritorious  sufferings  and  of  the  .  external  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ;  which,  however,  he  regards  as  a  mystery  which 
“  it  will  probably  never  be  given  to  man  in  the  present  state” 
to  understand,  and  whicli  therefore,  “  must .  consequently  be 
ranked  among  those  articles  the  belief  of  which  cannot  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  salvation.”  ’  p.  327. 


Thougli  the  Apostles  have  affirmed  the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  government  of  the  universe,  in  every  variety  of  form 
which  language  can  supply,  though  he  himself  declared  that  ail 
power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  his  possesj^ion 
of  external  authority  is  unblushingly  asserted  to  be  an  unscrijv 
tural  tenet.  ^Vc  challenge  Mr.  B.  to  invent  terms  more  strongly 
expressive  of  the  highest,  dominion  and  authority,  than 
which  the  inspired  writers  have  employed  in  describing  tb 
exaltation  of  the  Saviour.  Wc  can  regard  this  assertion  of  '' 
Bolsham’s,  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  specimen  of  that  theologica 
audacity  which  forms  the  principal  feature  in  that  gentleman’ 
character,  and  which  happily  can  have  no  other  effect  than  t 
inspire  a  complete  abhorrence  of  the  system  which  renders  sn 
a  precedurc  necessary.  We  cheerfully  accept j  however, 
concession  implied  in  these  daring  positions,  that  the  doctrine  ( 
the  meritorious  sufferings  of  Christ  is  inseparably  connt^itr 
with  his  exaltation ;  and  as  the  latter  cannot,  without  the  utnio^ 
indecency,  be  denied,  the  former  follows  of  course.  We 
annex  no  other  meaning  to  the  epithet  external  as  applied  t 
authority  than  w  hat  might  be  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  ter 
personal ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  Mr.  B.’s  intention  is  to  assert  tb 


tb 
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our  Lord  possesWs  no  authority  whatever,  apart  from  the  credit 
(ilueto  his  luissioh  and  tohis  doctrine,  and  that  the  Christian  church 
is  in  no  other  sense  governed  by  Christ,  than  the  Jews  might  be 
affirmed  to  be  governed  by  Moses  after  his  decease.  It  must  be 
obvious,  however,  to  every  one,  that  this  is  not  to  explain,  but 
boldly  and  unequivocally  to  contradict,  the  writings  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  oti  this  important  subject. 

We  shall  close  these  strictures  on  Mr.  Belsham,  by  quoting 
one  passage  more,  which  illustrates  at  once,  his  iusuflTerable  ar¬ 
rogance,  and  his  servile  deference  to  authority. 

*  What  childish  simplicity  and  ignorance,*  says  he^  *  does  it  be« 
tray  in  some  to  feign  or  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  avowed  by  such  men  as  Lindsey,  Priestley,  Hartley, 
ind  Jebb,  and  which  are  represented  by  them  as  lying  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  right  views  of  the  divine  government,  of  all  rational 
piety  and  virtuous  practice,  and  of  all  rational  and  substantial  conso¬ 
lation  !  And  yet  such  persons  feel  no  alarm  at  the  vulgar  notion  of 
philosophical  liberty,  or  the  power  of  acting  differently  in  circum  • 
stances  precisely  similar ;  a  notion,  the  fond  persuasion  of  which  en¬ 
courages  men  to  ventnre  into  circumstances  of  moral  danger,  and  to 
which  thousands  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  especially,  are 
daily  falling  victims.*  p-  39L 

The  arrogance,  folly,  and  absurdity  of  this  passage,  are 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  even  in  the  writings  of  its  inimitable 
author.  The  most  celebrated  metaphysicians  and  reasoiiers  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country,  JMalebraiiche,  Cud  worth, 
Clarke,  Butler,  Reid,  Chilling  worth,  and  innumerable  others 
who  have  avowed  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  the  immoral 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  or  as  it  has  been  styled, 
of  philosophical  necessity,  are  consigned  by  a  writer  who  has 
not  capacity  sufficient  to  appreciate  their  powers,  much  less  to 
rival  their  productions,  to  the  reproach  of  childish  simj)licity 
and  ignorance ;  and  this  for  no  other  reason  than  their  pre¬ 
suming  to  differ  in  opinion  from  Lindsey,  Priestley,  Hartley,  and 
Jebb !  What  is  this  but  to  enjoin  implicit  faith  ?  and  why  might 
Dot  a  Roman  catholic,  with  equal  propriety,  accuse  of  chilffish 
simplicity  and  ignorance  those  who  should  suspect  the  perni¬ 
cious  tendency  of  sentiments  held  by  Pascal,  Fenelon,  and 
Bossuet  ?  We  must  be  permitted  to  remind  Mr.  B*  that  we  hold 
Itis  pretensions  to  a  liberal  and  independent,  turn  of  thought  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap;  that  possessing  nothing  original  even  in  his 
opmions,  to  say  nothing  of  genius,  his  most  vigorous  efforts 
j'Dve  terminated  in  his  becoming  a  mere  train  bearer,  in  a  very 
‘Dsignificant  procession. 

Having  already  detained  our  readers  longer  on  this  articlo 
than  we  o  ght,  we  should  now  put  a  period  to  our  remarks, 
VoL.  II.  N.  S.  L 
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but  that  there  is  one  particular  connected  with  tlie  history  of 
Mr.  Lindsey,  which,  we  conceive,  has  been  too  often  set  in 
such  a  light  as  is  calculated  to  produce  erroneous  impressioois. 
We  refer  to  the  resignation  of  his  livings  in  deference  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  scruples,  lie  is,  on  this  account,  every  where  designat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Belsham  by  the  title  of  ‘  the  venerable  Confessor 
and  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  the  late  excellent  Job  Orton, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  of  Hackney, 
speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  Were  I  to  publish  an  account  of  silenced  and  ejected  ministers,! 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  insert  Mr.  Lindsey  in  the  list  which  he 
mentions  in  his  apology  with  so  much  veneration.  He  certainly  de¬ 
serves  as  much  respect  and  honour  as  any  of  them  for  the  part  he  hag 
acted.  Perhaps  few  of  them*  exceeded  him  in  learning  and  piety. 
1  venerate  him  as  1  would  any  of  your  confessors.  As  to  his  particular 
sentiments^  they  are  nothing  to  me.  An  honest  pious  man,  who 
makes  such  a  sacrifice  to  truth  and  conscience  as  he  has  done,  is  a 
glorious  character,  and  deserves  the  respect,  esteem,  and  veneration 
of  every  true  Christian.* 

We  have  no  scruple  in  asserting  that  tliis  unqualified  enco¬ 
mium  is  repugnant  to  reason,  to  scripture,  and  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  best  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  To 
pass  over  the  absurdity  of  denominating  Mr.  L.  a  silenced  and 
ejected  minister,  merely  on  account  of  his  voluntary  withdraw- 
ment  from  a  community  whose  distinguishing  tenets  he  had 
abandoned,  we  are  far  from  conceiving  that  the  merit  attached 
to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  of  such  an  order  as  to  en¬ 
title  him  for  a  moment  to  rank  with  confessors  and  martyrs. 
To  the  praise  of  manly  integrity  for  ({uitting  a  situation  he 
could  no  longer  conscientiously  retain,  we  are  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Mr.  L.  fully  entitled.  We  are  cordially  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mire  integrity  wherever  we  perceive  it ;  and  we  admire  it  the 
more  in  the  present  instance,  because  such  examples  of  it, 
aniong  beneficed  ecclesiastics,  have  been  rare,  lint  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  place  sacrifices  to  error  on  the  same  footing 
as  sacrifices  to  truth,  w  ithout  annihilating  theiiv distinction.  U 
revealed  truth  possess  any  tiling  of  sanctity  and  importance, 
the  profession  of  it  must  be  more  meritorious  than  the  j)ro- 
fession  of  its  opposite;  and,  by  consequence,  sacrifices  made  to 
that  profession  must  be  more  estimable,  lie  wiio  suffers  in  the 
cause  of  truth  is  entitled  to  ailiniraiion  ;  lie  who  sutlers  in  the 
defence  ot  error  and  delusion,  to  our  commiseration  ;  which  are 
unquestionably  very  ditl'erent  sentiments.  If  truth  is  calcul 
to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  character,  he  who  cheerfully  sacri¬ 
fices  his  worldly  emolument  to  its  pursuit,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  participated,  in  no  common  degree,  of  its  salutary  ope- 
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ration.  lie  who  suffers  equal  privations  in  the  propa^tion  of 
error,  evinces,  it  is  confessed,  his  possession  of  moral  honesty  ; 
but  unless  persuasion  could  convert  error  into  truth,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  it  should  impart  to  error  the  effects  of  truth.  Previous 
to  the  profession  of  any  tenets  whatever,  there  lies  an  obligation 
ou  all  to  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel  extends,  to  believe  the 
truth.  We  are  bound  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  only  be¬ 
cause  we  are  bound  to  believe  on  him.  But  if,  instead  of  be¬ 
lieving  on  him,  we  deny  him  in  his  essential  characters,  which  is 
the  case  with  Socinians,  the  sincerity  of  that  denial  will  indeed 
rescue  us  from  the  guilt  of  prevarication,  but  not  from  that  of 
unbelief.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  since  some  sort  of  faith  in 
Christ  is  positively  asserted  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  that 
tlie  tenets  of  the  Socinians  may  be  such  as  to  exclude  that  fakh  : 
that  it  does  exclude  it,  no  orthodox  man  can  consistently  deny ; 
and  how  absurd  it  were  to  suppose  a  man  should  be  entitled  to 
the  reward  of  a  Christian  confessor,  merely  for  denying,  bqna  tide, 
the  doctrine  which  is  essential. to  salvation  !  The  sincerity  which 
accompanies  his  profession,  entitles  him  to  the  reward  of  a  con¬ 
fessor  :  the  error  of  the  doctrine  which  he  professes,  exposes 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  as  an  un¬ 
believer  !  If  we  lose  sight  of  Socinianism,  tor  a  moment,  and 
sup[)ose  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  in  toto,  to  sutler  for  the 
voluntary  and  sincere  promulgation  of  his  tenets,  we  would 
ask  Mr.  Orton  in  what  rank  he  would  be  inclined  to  place  his 
infidel  confessor.  Is  he  entitled  to  rank  with  any  of  the  con¬ 
fessors?  If  he  is,  oiir  Saviour’s  terms  of  salvation  are  osseii- 
tiiliy  altered,  and  though  he  pronounces  an  anathema  on  him 
shall  deny  him  before  men,  the  sturdy  and  unshaken  denial 
ot  him  in  the  face  of  worldly  discouragement,  would  answer,  it 
seems,  as  well  as  a  similar  confession.  Men  are  left  at  their 
liberty  in  this  respect,  and  they  are  equally  secure  of  eternal 
bajUMiiess,  whether  tliey  deny,  or  whether  they  confess,  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  providing  they  do  it  firmly  and  sincerely.  If  these  con¬ 
sequences  ap|)ear  shocking,  and  he  be  forced  to  assert  the  nega¬ 
tive,  then  it  is  admitted  that  the  truth  ot*  the  doctrine  confessed, 
enters  essentially  into  the  inquiry  whether  he  who  suffers  for  his 
opinions,  is  to  be,  ipso  facto,  classed  with  Christian  confessors, 
bet  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  denying  that  he  who 
hazards  his  worldly  interest,  rather  than  conceal  or  dissemble  liis 
tenets,  how  false,  or  dangerous  soever  they  may  be,  is  an  honest 
man,  and,  quoad  hoc,  acts  a  virtuous  part ;  but  that  lie  is  entitled  to 
the  saine  kind  of  approbation  with  the  champion  of  truth.  That 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  is  consonant  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  recollect  that  St.  John 
liis  attachment  to  Gains  and  to  the  elect  I^ady,  on  the 
truth  which  dwelt  in  them,  that  he  professed  no  Christian  at- 
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bat  that  there  is  one  particular  connected  with  tlie  history  of 
Mr.  Lindsey,  which,  we  conceive,  has  been  too  often  set  in 
such  a  liffht  as  is  calculated  to  produce  erroneous  impressions. 
We  refer  to  the  resignation  of  his  livings  in  deference  to  his  re- 
ligfious  scruples,  lie  is,  on  this  account,  every  dwigoat- 

ed  by  Mr.  Belsham  by  the  title  of  ‘  the  venerable  Conf^sor ; 
and  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  the, Inte  excellent  Job  Orton, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  ot  Hackney, 
speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms  : 

<  Were  I  to  publish  an  account  of  silenced  and  ejected  ministers,  I 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  insert  Mr.  Lindsey  in  the  list  which  he 
mentions  in  his  apology  with  so  much  veneration.  He  certainly  de- 
•  ferves  as  much  respect  and'  honour  as  any  of  them  for  the  part  he  has 
acted.  Perhaps  few  of  them*  exceeded  him  in  learning  and  piety. 

I  venerate  him  as  1  would  any  of  your  confessors.  As  to  his  particular 
sentiments,  they  are  nothing  to  me.  An  honest  pious  man,  who 
makes  such  a  sacrifice  to  truth  and  conscience  as  he  has  done,  is  a 
glorious  character,  and  deserves  the  respect,  esteem,  and  veneration 
of  every  true  Christian.* 

We  have  no  scruple  in  asserting  that  this  unqualified  enco¬ 
mium  is  repugnant  to  reason,  to  scripture,  and  to  the  seuli- 
ineiits  of  the  best  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  lo 
pass  over  the  absurdity  of  denominating  Mr.  L.  a  silenced  and 
ejected  minister,  merely  on  account  of  his  voluntary  withrtraw- 
ment  from  a  community  whose  distinguishing  tenets  he  had 
abandoned,  we  are  far  from  conceiving  that  the  merit  attached 
to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  of  such  an  order  as  to  en¬ 
title  him  for  a  moment  to  rank  with  confessors  and  martyrs. 
To  the  praise  of  manly  integrity  for  ijuitting  a  situation  he 
could  no  longer  conscientiously  retain,  we  are  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Mr.  L.  fully  entitled.  We  are  cordially  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mire  integrity  wherever  we  perceive  it;  and  we  admire  it  the 
more  in  the  present  instance,  because  such  examples  of  it, 
among  beneficed  ecclesiastics,  have  been  rare,  lint  weciiinot 
permit  ourselves  to  place  sacrifices  to  error  on  the  same  footing 
as  sacrifices  to  truth,  without  aiiiiihilatiiig  their  distinction, 
revealed  truth  possess  any  thing  of  sanctity  and  importance, 
the  profession  of  it  must  be  more  meritorious  than  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  its  opposite;  and,  by  consequence,  sacrifices  made  to 
that  profession  must  be  more  estimable,  lie  wiio  suffers  in  t  le 
cause  of  truth  is  entitled  to  ailmiradon  ;  he  who  sutters  in  tie 
defence  of  error  and  delusion,  to  our  commiseration  ;  which  art 
unquestionably  very  different  sentiments.  If  truth  is  calcul  ih 
to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  character,  he  who  cheerfully 
fices  his  worldly  emolument  to  its  pursuit,  must  be  siippos 
to  have  participated,  in  no  common  degree,  of  its  salutary  ope* 
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ration.  lie  wiio  suffers  equal  privations  in  the  propagation  of 
error,  evinces,  it  is  confessed,  his  possession  of  moral  honesty  ; 
but  unless  persuasion  could  convert  error  into  truth,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  it  should  impart  to  error  the  eftects  of  truth.  Previous 
to  the  profession  ot  any  tenets  whatever,  there  lies  an  obligation 
ou  ail  to  w  hom  the  light  of  the  gospel  extends,  to  believe  the 
truth.  W  e  are  bound  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  only  be¬ 
cause  we  are  bound  to  believe  on  him.  But  if,  instead  of  be¬ 
lieving  on  him,  we  deny  him  in  his  essential  characters,  which  is 
the  case  with  Soeinians,  the  sincerity  of  that  denial  will  indeed 
rescue  us  from  the  guilt  of  prevarication,  but  not  from  that  of 
unbelief.  It  is  |)ossible,  at  least,  since  some  sort  of  faith  in 
Christ  is  positively  asserted  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  that 
ilie  tenets  of  the  Socinians  may  be  such  as  to  exclude  that  faith  : 
that  it  does  exclude  it,  no  orthodox  man  can  consistently  deny  j 
and  how  absurd  it  were  to  suppose  a  man  should  be  entitled  "to 
the  reward  of  a  CMiristian  confessor,  merely  for  denying,  bqna  fide, 
the  doctrine  which  is  essential. to  salvation  !  The  sincerity  which 
accomjianies  his  protession,  entitles  him  to  the  reward  of  a  coii- 
fessoi  .  the  error  ot  the  doctrine  W'hich  he  professes,  exposes 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  as  an  un¬ 
believer  !  If  we  lose  sight  of  Socinianism,  tor  a  moment,  and 
supiiose  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  in  toto,  to  sutler  for  the 
voluntary  and  sincere  promulgation  of  bis  tenets,  we  would 
ask  Mr.  Orton  in  what  rank  he  would  be  inclined  to  place  his 
mfidel  confessor.  Is  he  entitled  to  rank  with  any  of  the  con¬ 
fessors?  If  he  is,  our  Saviour’s  terms  of  salvation  are  esseii- 
tiiUy  altered,  and  though  he  pronounces  an  anathema  on  him 
Hlio  shall  deny  him  before  men,  the  sturdy  and  unshaken  denial 
01  him  in  the  face  of  worldly  discouragement,  would  answer,  it 
^uis,  as  well  as  a  similar  confession.  Men  are  left  at  their 
uberty  in  this  respect,  and  tliey  are  equally  secure  of  eternal 
hapiMiiess,  whether  they  deny,  or  whether  they  confess,  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  providing  they  do  it  firmly  and  sincerely.  If  these  con¬ 
sequences  appear  shocking,  and  he  be  forced  to  assert  the  ne«^- 
h'c,  then  it  is  admitted  that  the  truth  of*  the  doctrine  confessed, 
enters  essentially  into  the  inquiry  whether  he  who  suffers  for  his 
opinions,  is  to  be,  ipso  facto,  classed  with  Christian  confessors, 
w  It  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  denying  that  he  who 
nazards  his  worldly  interest,  rather  than  conceal  or  dissemble  his 
tenets,  how  false  or  dangerous  soever  they  may  be,  is  an  honest 
man,  and,  quoad  hoc,  acts  a  virtuous  part ;  but  that  he  is  entitled  to 
ne  same  kind  of  approbation  with  tlie  champion  of  truth.  That 
e  Mew  we  have  taken  ot  the  subject  is  consonant  to  the  scrip- 
nres,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  recollect  that  St.  John 
fests  his  attachment  to  Gains'  and  to  the  elect  Ladv,  on  the 
“■uth  which  dwelt  in  them,  that  he  professed  no  Christian  at- 
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tachment)  but  for  the  truth’s  sake,  and  that  he  forbade  Chris¬ 
tians  to  exercise  hospitality,  or  to  shew  the  least  indication  of 
friendship  to  those  who  taught  any  other  doctrine  than  that 
which  he  and  his  fellow  Apostles  had  taught.  The  source  of  the 
confusion  and  absurdity  which  necessarily  attach  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Mr.  Orton,  and  others,  here  expressed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  consists  in  their  confounding  together,  moral  sincerity 
and  Christian  piety.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
the  latter  cannot  subsist  without  the  former ;  but  we  are  equally 
certsun  that  the  former  is  by  no  means  so  comprehensive  as 
necessarily  to  include  the  latter.  We  should  have  imagined  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  so  plain  a  po¬ 
sition  as  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  what  the  world  styles 
an  honest  man,  and  another  to  be  a  Christian,  a  distinction, 
obvious  as  it  is,  sufficient  to  solve  the  whole  mystery,  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  L.  without  adopting  the  unmean- 
ing  jargon  of  his  biographer,  who  styles  him  in  innumerable 
places,  the  venerable  confessor.  How  repugnant  the  lan¬ 
guage  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  expose,  is  to  that  which 
was  held  in  the  purest  and  best  ages  of  the  church,  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who  are  competently  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  Marcionites,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  boast¬ 
ed  of  their  having  furnished  a  multitude  of  martyrs,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  on  that  account  considered  as  deniers  of 
Christ.  Hence,  when  orthodox  Christians  happened  occa¬ 
sionally  to  meet  at  the  places  of  martyrdom  with  Montanists 
and  Manichsans,  they  refused  to  hold  the  least  communion  with 
them,  lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  consent  to  their  errors*. 
In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  professed,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  before  we  can  determine  that  profession  to 
be  a  Christian  profession  ;  nor  is  martyrdom  entitled  to  the  high 
veneration  justly  bestow^  on  acts  of  heroic  piety,  on  any  other 
ground  than  its  being,  what  the  term  imports,  an  attestation  of 
the  truth.  It  is  the  saint  which  makes  the  martyr,  not  the 
martyr,  the  saint. 


*  Eujseb.  L.  C.  14. 


Art.  IL —  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Paris  oj  thi  Worlds  during 
the  Years  1803,  4*,  5,  6,  and  7.  By  G.  H-  Von  Langsdorff,  Aulic 
Counsellor  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Consul  General  at 
the  Brazils,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne,  and  Member  of 
various  Academies  and  learned  Societies.  Part  IL  Containing  the 
Voyage  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  North-west  Coast  of  America, 
and  Return  by  Land  over  the  North-east  Parts  of  Asia,  through 
Siberia,  to  Petersburgh.  4to.  pp*  386.  Five  Engravings  and  a 
Map.  Price  1/.  17r.  ^d.  London,  Colburn,  1814. 

(Concluded  from  page  602,  of  our  last  Volame,) 

^IIE  few  natives  of  Owhyee  that  came  off  to  the  ship,  were 
scarcely  at  all  tattooed^  whereas  the  men  of  ^^ukahiwa  ap¬ 
peared  ambitious  to  have  their  whole  bodies  figured  and  che¬ 
quered  with  this  fantastic  and  barbarous  decoration ;  though 
only  the  better  sort  could  afford  the  expense  of  thus  taking 
in  all  the  waste  places  on  the  surface  oi  their  persons.  The 
extremely  slight  and  transient  view  which  the  Captain  had  of 
these  Sandwich  islanders  was  sufficient  to  shew  him,  that  their 
acknowledged  and  wonderful  progress  in  arts,  and  what  may 
be  called  luxury,  had  not  rid  them  of  their  vices ;  and  he  pro¬ 
nounces  a  bitter,  though  perhaps  unintentional  satire  on  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  still  higher  pretensions,  when  he  mentions  that  some  of 
those  who  came  to  the  ship  with  the  most  corrupt  purposes 
and  impudent  manners,  addressed  the  strangers  in  English. 
He  adds,  that  these  visitants  lost  their  labour.  No  relaxation, 
it  seems,  was  just  here  to  be  permitted,  of  that  moral  police 
which  had  been  for  a  little  while  suspended  at  Nukahiwa. 

There  was  no  opportunity  of  learning  any  thing  about  the 
state  of  the  island,  or  the  progress  of  the  celebrated  Tama- 
hama.  But  a  year  and  a  hali  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Langsdorff 
spent  some  months  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  various 
particulars  of  information  reached  him,,  on  the  authority  of 
which  he  states  that  the  able  and  enterprising  despot  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  design  whicR  Turnbull,  a  few  years  since,  re¬ 
ported  him  to  be  so  resolutely  intent  upon,  and  so  near  com* 
pleting, — that  of  reducing  all  the  Sandwich  Islands  under  his 
sole  authority.  So  that  the  fate  of  that  very  interesting  chief¬ 
tain  whom  Turnbull  saw,  amidst  his  zealous  and  affectionately 
devoted  adherents,  preparing,  with  the  most  melancholy  omens, 
for  the  last  desperate  struggle,  has,  long  since,  been  decided. 

Every  thing  the  Doctor  heard,  excited  his  astonishment  at  the 
unexampled  progress  made  by  these  so  recently  perfect  savages, 
in  knowledge,  arts,  and  national  importance.  It  is  under  the 
tuition,  as  he  rightly  observes,  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans  that  this  prodigious  change  has  taken  place.  The  monarch 
bas  long  had  several  of  these  foreigners  about  him — we  may  as 
well  say  at  once,  in  hk  court,  and  high  in  employment  and  con- 
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tachment,  but  for  the  truth’s  sake,  and  that  he  forbade  Chris¬ 
tians  to  exercise  hospitality,  or  to  shew  the  least  indication  of 
friendship  to  those  who  taught  any  other  doctrine  than  that 
which  he  and  his  fellow  Apostles  had  taught.  The  source  of  the 
confusion  and  absurdity  which  necessarily  attach  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Mr.  Orton,  and  others,  here  expressed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  consists  in  their  confounding  together,  moral  sincerity 
and  Christian  piety-  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
the  latter  cannot  subsist  without  the  former ;  but  we  are  equally 
certain  that  the  former  is  by  no  means  so  comprehensive  as 
necessarily  to  include  the  latter.  We  should  have  iinagined  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  so  plain  a  po¬ 
sition  as  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  what  the  world  styles 
an  honest  man,  and  another  to  be  a  Christian,  a  distinction, 
obvious  as  it  is,  sufficient  to  solve  the  whole  mystery,  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  L.  without  adopting  the  unmean¬ 
ing  jargon  of  his  biographer,  who  styles  him  in  innumerable 
places,  the  venerable  confessor.  How  repugnant  the  Ian- 
Mage  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  expose,  is  to  that  which 
was  held  in  the  purest  and  best  ages  of  the  church,  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who  are  competently  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  Marcionites,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  boast¬ 
ed  of  their  having  furnished  a  multitude  of  martyrs,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  on  that  account  considered  as  deniers  of 
Christ.  Hence,  when  orthodox  Christians  happened  occa- 
flionally  to  meet  at  the  places  of  martyrdom  with  Montanists 
and  Manichaeans,  they  refused  to  hold  the  least  communion  with 
them,  lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  consent  to  their  errors*. 
In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  professed,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  before  we  can  determine  that  profession  to 
be  a  Christian  profession  ;  nor  is  martyrdom  entitled  to  the  high 
veneration  justly  bestow^  on  acts  of  heroic  piety,  on  any  other 
ground  than  its  being,  what  the  term  imports,  an  attestation  y 
the  truth.  It  is  the  saint  which  makes  the  martyr,  not  the 
martyr,  the  stunt. 


*  Euseb.  L.  C.  14. 


Travels  in  various  Paris  of  the  World,  during 
^e  Years  1803,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  By  G.  H-  Von  Langsdorff,  4ulic 
Counsellor  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Consul  General  at 
the  Brazils,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne,  and  Member  of 
wious  Academies  and  learned  Societies.  Part  11.  Containing  the 
Voyage  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  North-west  Coast  of  America, 
Return  by  Land  over  the  North-east  Parts  of  Asia,  through 
biberia,  to  Petersburgh.  4to.  pp.  386.  Five  Engravings  and  a 
Map.  Price  1/.  17f.  Qd.  London,  Colburn,  1814. 

{Concluded from  'page  602,  of  our  last  Volame.) 

^IIE  few  natives  of  Owdiyee  that  came  off  to  the  ship,  were 
scarcely  at  all  tattooed^  whereas  the  men  of  ^ukahiwa  ap¬ 
peared  ambitious  to  have  their  whole  bodies  figured  and  che¬ 
quered  with  this  fantastic  and  barbarous  decoration ;  though 
only  the  better  sort  could  afford  the  expense  of  thus  taking 
in  all  the  waste  places  on  the  surface  of  their  persons.  The 
extremely  slight  and  transient  view  which  the  Captain  had  of 
these  Sandwich  islanders  was  sufficient  to  shew  him,  that  their 
acknowledged  and  wonderful  progress  in  arts,  and  what  may 
be  called  luxury,  had  not  rid  them  of  their  vices ;  and  he  pro¬ 
nounces  a  bitter,  though  perhaps  unintentional  satire  on  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  still  higher  pretensions,  when  he  mentions  that  some  of 
those^  who  came  to  the  ship  with  the  most  corrupt  purposes 
and  impudent  manners,  addressed  the  strangers  in  English. 
He  adds,  that  these  visitants  lost  their  labour.  No  relaxation. 
It  sems,  was  just  here  to  be  permitted,  of  that  moral  police 
which  had  been  for  a  little  while  suspended  at  Nukahiwa. 

There  was^  no  opportunity  of  learning  any  thing  about  the 
state  of  the  island,  or  the  progress  of  the  celebrated  Tama- 
nama.  But  a  year  and  a  half  a&rwards,  when  Dr.  Langsdorff 
spent  some  months  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  various 
particulars  of  information  reached  him,  on  the  authority  of 
which  he  states  that  the  able  and  enteiprising  despot  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  design  whiclr  Turnbull,  a  few  years  since,  re¬ 
ported  him  to  be  so  resolutely  intent  upon,  and  so  near  com<» 
p  cting,  that  of  reducing  all  the  Sandwich  Islands  under  his 
sole  authority.  So  that  the  fate  of  that  very  interesting  chief- 
ain  whom  Turnbull  saw,  amidst  his  zealous  and  affectionately 
.  evoted  adherents,  preparing,  with  the  most  melancholy  omens, 
^  desperate  struggle,  has,  long  since,  been  decided. 

Lvery  thing  the  Doctor  heard,  excited  his  astonishment  at  the 
unexampled  progress  made  by  these  so  recently  perfect  savages, 
in  knowledge,  arts,  and  national  importance.  It  is  under  the 
ui  ion,  as  he  rightly  observes,  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans  that  this  prodigious  change  has  taken  place.  The  monarch 
as  long  had  severd  of  these  foreigners  about  him — we  may  as 
ell  say  at  once,  in  his  court,  and  high  in  employment  and  con- 
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fidencp.  But  after  the  amplest  credit  is  given  both  to  this  fo^ 
reign  influence,  and  to  the  natural  eftect  of  the  agency,  any 
where,  of  so  vigorous  and  ascendant  a  spirit  as  that  of  Tania- 
hania,  it  will  still  remain  to  be  acknowledged  that  there  must 
be,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  people,  an  intellectual  capabilitv, 
in  plain  words  a  measure  of  mind,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  savage  race  in  the  world.  The  most  wonderful  circum¬ 
stance,  perhaps,  of  the  whole,  is,  what  the  Doctor  positively 
asserts  for  a  fact,  that  ‘  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
any  rank  or  distinction  can  now  speak  English.’  Where  else 
have  w'e  met  with  any  thing  comparable  to  this  ?  Where  shall 
we  meet  with  any  thing  like  it  in  even  those  foreign  regions 
which  are  subjected  to  our  authority,  and  where  a  large  number 
of  our  people  are  constantly  resident, — from  the  New  Hoi 
landers  up  to  the  comparatively  cultivated  Hindoos. 

Tamahama  has  actually  commenced  a  commercial  intercourse 
wdth  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  to  supply  those  dreary  abodes  with  provisions,  in  ex 
change  for  furs,  which  he  intends  to  send,  on  speculation,  in  his 
own  ships  to  Canton.  His  subjects  make  most  excellent  sailors 
and  the  Doctor  conversed  with  several  that  were  serving  in  that 
capacity,  in  ships  from  Boston,  at  ten  or  twelve  piastres  per 
month. 

The  extreme  disappointment  of  our  navigators  at  obtainin 
none  of  the  supplies  so  confidently  expected  from  this  island, 
did  not  prevent  their  admiring  its  appearance,  at  once  cultivated 
and  picturesque.  Both  writers  adopt  the  strongest  of  superla 
five  terms  in  describing  the  grand  view  of  Mowna  Roa,  the 
height  of  which  was  found,  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Horner,  to  be 
about  14,650  English  feet,  that  is,  neiirly  2300  feet  higher  than 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  At  this  sublime  elevation  it  forms  an 
almost  perfect  level,  of  the  breadth  of  13,000  feet,  and  therefore 
is  unquestionably,  as  Krusenstern  says,  ‘  in  its  form  the  most 
extraordinary  mountain  in  the  world.’  It  was  at  this  time 
(early  in  tfune)  perfectly  free  from  snow,  which  Captain  Cook, 
if  we  recollect  right,  thought  it  could  never  be.  ‘In  no  other 
place,’  says  Dr.  L.  ‘  can  any  one  ascend  to  so  great  a  height 
with  so  little  difliculty  ;’  and  he  is  quite  envious  of  the  luxury 
which  he  wishes  some  zealous  naturalist  may  be  induced  to 
enjoy  in  spending  a  year  on  this  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
island.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  person  may  be 
found  before  many  more  years  shall  have  passed. 

As  the  Neva  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  embassy  to  Japan, 
or  the  previous  visit  to  Kanitschatka,  but  was  bound  directly  to 
the  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Amerit*a,  she  here 
separated  from  thcNadeshda,  to  go  a  little  while  into  port ;  and 
probably  Captain  Lisiansky’s  Journal  may  furnish  some  pnrti- 
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culars  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  island.  The 
ships  were  separate  more  than  eighteen  months,  not  meeting 
a^ain  till  December,  1805,  at  Macao,  after  all  that  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  particularly  adventurous  in  the  course  of  either  of 
them  was  completed. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
deshda  during  the  run  through  a  great  deal  of  log  and  rough 
Tveather  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Awatsc^a 
bay,  in  Kamtschatka,  where  they  arrived  in  thirty-five  days  from 
Owhyee,  and  five  months  and  a  half  from  Brazil,  with  only  one 
invalid,  who  in  a  week  became  perfectly  well ;  a  proof  of  the 
most  judicious  regimen,  as  they  had  experienced  a  nearly  total 
want  of  fresh  provisions  during  the  whole  period. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  case  could  be  much 
amended  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  where,  though  through  no 
want  of  hospitality  in  the  poor  inhabitants,  the  adventurers 
tared  rather  meagerly,  till  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  this 
great  peninsula  put  its  whole  capabilities  of  supply  in  requisi¬ 
tion.  He  came  from  his  usual  and  central  place  of  residence, 
Xischney  Kamtschatsk,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles; 
He  was  urgently  entreated  by  the  Captain  to  come,  and  to 
bring  with  him  sixty  soldiers.  It  is  intimated  that  there  was  a 
particular  and  very  pressing  reason  for  each  part  of  the  request; 
but  both  writers  are  perfectly  and  provokingly  silent  as  to  its 
nature.  The  reader  will  observe,  but  he  will  not  be  the  wiser 
for  observing,  that  several  persons  of  some  rank  and  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  expedition,  here  detach  themselves  from  it,  th« 
assigned  cause  being  that  they  were  ‘  tired  of  a  sea-faring  life, 
and  chose  rather  to  return  by  land  than  be  any  longer  the  sport 
of  the  waves.’ 

After  a  detention  of  about  seven  weeks  at  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  during  which,  through  the  active  and  generous  exertions 
of  the  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  the  country  had  been  traversed 
for  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  the 
rrew,  this  important  ship  bore  away,  toward  their  ultimate 
destination,  the  embassy  tliat  w^e  now  swelling  witli  the  proud 
ambition  and  expectation  of  soon  lifting  their  eyes  up  to  the 
Wy  face  of  that  ‘  most  dread  Sovereign,’  of  whose  own  most 
favoured  and  exalted  nobles  it  is,  as  they  were  afterwards  in¬ 
formed,  the  highest  privilege  and  presumption  to  look  as  high 
as  his  feet,  and  whose  very  name  is  too  sacred  and  awful  to  be 
pronounced  or  to  be  know  n  in  his  dominions  till  long  after  his 
death.  They  were  going  under  a  commission  from  the  Mo¬ 
narch  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe  and  all  northern  Asia, 
lo  offer  tokens  of  fraternity  to  a  Potentate  who  had  never  yet 
^condescended  to  permit  the  approaches  of  any  shape  of  mortal 
majesty.  And  perhaps  they  expected  to  shine  resplendent  in 
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fidenco.  But  after  the  amplest  credit  is  given  both  to  this  fo^ 
reign  influence,  and  to  the  natural  eft’ect  of  tlie  agency,  any 
where,  of  so  vigorous  and  ascendant  a  spirit  as  that  of  Tania- 
hania,  it  will  still  remain  to  be  acknowledged  that  there  must 
be,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  people,  an  intellectual  capability, 
in  plain  words  a  measure  of  mind,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  savage  race  in  the  world.  The  most  wondertul  circum¬ 
stance,  perhaps,  of  the  whole,  is,  what  the  Doctor  positively 
asserts  for  a  fact,  that  ‘  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
any  rank  or  distinction  can  now  speak  English.’  Where  else 
have  we  met  with  anything  comparable  to  this?  Where  shall 
w’e  meet  w’ith  any  thing  like  it  in  even  those  foreign  regions 
which  are  subjected  to  our  authority,  and  where  a  large  number 
of  our  people  are  constantly  resident, — from  the  New  Hol¬ 
landers  up  to  the  comparatively  cultivated  Hindoos. 

Tamahama  has  actually  commenced  a  commercial  intercourse 
w'ith  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  to  supply  those  dreary  abodes  with  provisions,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  furs,  which  he  intends  to  send,  on  speculation,  in  his 
own  ships  to  Canton.  His  subjects  make  most  excellent  sailors, 
and  the  Doctor  conversed  with  several  that  were  serving  in  that 
capacity,  in  ships  trom  Boston,  at  ten  or  twelve  piastres  per 

month.  .  . 

The  extreme  disappointment  of  our  navigators  at  obtaining 
none  of  the  supplies  so  confidently  expected  from  this  island, 
did  not  prevent  their  admiring  its  appearance,  at  once  cultivated 
and  picturesque.  Both  writers  adopt  the  strongest  of  superla¬ 
tive  terms  in  describing  the  grand  view  of  Mowna  Roa,  tl^ 
heio-ht  of  which  was  found,  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Horner,  to  be 
about  14,650  English  feet,  that  is,  neiirly  2300  feet  higher  than 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  At  this  sublime  elevation  it  forms  an 
almost  perfect  level,  of  the  breadth  of  13,000  feet,  and  therefore 
is  unquestionably,  as  Krusenstern  says,  ‘  in  its  form  the  rno«t 
extraordinary  mountain  in  the  world.’  It  was  at  this  tinie 
(early  in  June)  perfectly  free  from  snow,  which  Captain  Cook, 
if  we  recollect  right,  thought  it  could  never  be.  ‘  In  no  other 
place,’  says  Dr.  L.  '  can  any  one  ascend  to  so  great  a  height 
with  so  little  difficulty  ;’  and  he  is  quite  envious  of  the  luxury 
which  he  wishes  some  zealous  naturalist  may  be  induced  to 
enjov  in  spending  a  year  on  this  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
island.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  person  may  be 
found  before  many  more  years  shall  have  passed. 

As  the  Neva  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  embassy  to  Japan, 
or  the  previous  visit  to  Kamtschatka,  but  was  bound  directly  to 
the  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  she  here 
separated  from  theNadeshda,  to  go  a  little  wrhile  into  port ;  ^ 
probably  Captain  Lisiansky’s  Journal  may  furnish  some  p»n’’ 
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j  fulars  of  informaiion  respecting  the  state  of  the  island.  The 
1  shi|)s  were  separate  more  than  eighteen  months,  not  meeting 
j  a?ain  till  December,  1805,  at  Macao,  after  all  that  could  be  re- 
j  garded  as  particularly  adventurous  in  the  course  of  either  of 
j  them  was  completed. 

!  Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
j  deshda  during:  the  run  through  a  great  deal  of  fog  and  rough 
!  weather  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Awatscha 
I  bay,  in  Kamtschatka,  where  they  arrived  in  thirty-five  days  fiwn 
I  Owhyee,  and  five  months  and  a  half  from  Brazil,  with  only  one 
I  invalid,  who  in  a  week  became  perfectly  well ;  a  proof  of  the 
I  most  judicious  regimen,  as  they  had  experienced  a  nearly  total 
I  want  of  fresh  provisions  during  the  whole  period. 

I  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  case  could  be  much 
I  amended  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  where,  though  through  no 
j  want  ol  hospitality  in  the  poor  inhabitants,  the  adven^rers 
I  tared  rather  meagerly,  till  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  this 
I  ^eat  peninsula  put  its  whole  capabilities  of  supply  in  requisi- 
I  lion.  He  came  from  his  usual  and  central  place  of  remiknce 
I  Xischney  Kamtschatsk,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles!- 
!  He  was  urgently  entreated  by  the  Captain  to  come,  and  to 
:  bnng  with  him  sixty  soldiers.  It  is  intimated  that  there  vvas  a 
;  particular  and  very  pressing  reason  for  each  part  of  the  request : 
i  but  both  writers  are  perfectly  and  provokingly  silent  as  to  its 
i  nature.  The  reader  will  oliscrve,  but  he  will  not  be  the  wiser 
I  forobsenring,  that  several  persons  of  some  rank  and  conse- 
I  quence  in  the  expedition,  here  detach  themselves  from  it,  th« 

;  assigned  cause  being  that  they  were  ‘  tired  of  a  sea-faring  life, 

:  and  chose  rather  to  return  by  land  than  be  any  longer  the  snort 
of  the  waves.’  * 

i  After  a  detention  of  about  seven  weeks  at  St.  Peter  and  St. 
«ul,  during  which,  through  the  active  and  generous  exertions 
0  t  le  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  the  country  had  been  traversed 
or  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  the 
crew,  this  important  ship  bore  away,  toward  their  ultimate 
fleshnation,  the  etn^ssy  that. w^e  novy. swelling  witli  the  proud 
Mnbition  and  expectation  of  soon  lifting  their  eyes  np  to  tlie 
Tery  face  of  that  ‘  most  dread  Sovereign,’  of  whose  own  most 
avoured  and  exalted  nobles  it  is,  as  they  were  afterwards  in- 
lormed,  the  highest  privilege  and  presumption  to  look  as  high 
as  bis  feet,  and  whose  very  name  is  too  sacred  and  awful  to  be 
pronounced  or  to  be  known  in  his  dominions  till  long  after  his 
eath.  They  were  going  under  a  commission  from  the  Mo- 
arch  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe  and  all  northern  Asia, 

0  otter  tokens  of  fraternity  to  a  Potentate  who  had  never  yet 
.  escended  to  permit  the  approaches  of  any  shape  of  mortal 
“Jesty.  And  perhaps  they  expected  to  shine  resplendent  in 
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history  as  the  persons  who  had  performed  an  achievement  as 
magnificent  as  that  of  cutting  through  tlie  isthmus  of  Darien  or 
of  8uez. 

It  might  have  seemed  as  if  all  the  invisible  powers  of  malice 
and  envy,  had  conspired  to  intercept  their  course  to  glory  ;  for 
the  rude  persecution  of  tlie  elements,  which  attended  them 
almost  throughout  the  whole  passage,  raged  out,  as  soon  as  they 
had  caught  sight  of  the  inviolable  shore,  into  a  most  dreadful 
storm  aud  typhon,  in  which  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
tlie  speedy  extinction  of  all  their  pride  ;  a  peril  which  nothing 
less  than  a  strong  and  well  appointed  ship  could  possibly  have 
survived.  Argo  went  victoriously  through,  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  injury ;  and  brought  the  heroes  to  Nangasaki,  the  only 
point  of  the  whole  empire  where  it  is  permitted  to  any  foreigner 
to  offer  humble  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  empire. 

It  is  rather  an  ungracious  thing  to  be  stopped  in  the  full  ca¬ 
reer  of  this  Kussio- Japanese  ej)ic,  by  any  thing  so  flat  and  in- 
significant  as  geographical  notices.  But  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  our  Argonauts  held  their  course  from  Kamtscha^a, 
at  a  good  distance  eastward  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  empire,  till  by  running  at  last  a  number  of  degrees  almost 
directly  west,  they  came,  about  the  end  of  September,  1504,  in 
sight  of  the  southern  extremity  of  that  empire, — with  what  sen¬ 
timents  of  mingled  awe  and  elation  the  Captain  is  too  discreet 
to  say.  It  was  the  island  of  Kiusiu  that  they  were  approaching, in 
about  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  227th  of  west  longi¬ 
tude;  and  in  following  its  very  irregular  coast,  to  pass  round 
its  southern  part  to  Nangasaki,  they  exercised  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  vigilance  of  observation  on  the  forms  and  relative  positions 
of  all  the  headlands,  inlets,  rocks,  or  islands,  near  or  remote, 
within  the  compass  of  their  horizon.  And  as  the  result,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  at  iinding  that  none  of  our  maps  or  charts  have 
given  any  thing  approaching  to  an  accurate  delineation  of  these 
coasts  and  islands.  Captain  Krusenstern’s  will,  henceforward, 
justly  claim  to  be  the  sole  authority ;  and  we  think  it  a  really 
serious  complaint  against  the  publish.er  of  the  very  handsome 
book  in  English,  that  the  chart,  reduced  from  Krusenstern% 
though  engraved  with  considerable  care,  is  on  so  small  a  scale 
as  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  minutiee  of  this  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  hydrography  so  accurately  determined  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  observers.  It  serves  very  well  to  give  a  general  idea  ol 
the  course  of  the  investigating  portion  of  the  voyage. 

In  this  happy  region  they  were  destined  to  stay  nearly  six 
months,  which  was  not  longer  than  they  had  always  reckoned 
upon  ;  because  they  had  also  reckoned  upon  being  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  crowd  of  wonders  and  novelties,  the  very  tithe 
•f  which  would  richly  lade  many  more  quartos  than  have  jei 
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|)een  launched  in  consequence  of  the  expedition.  They  had 
drcained,  no  doubt,  of  surveying  the  central  stripe  of  the  empire, 
from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  the  capital,  with  the  accuracy  re¬ 
quired  for  a  book  of  roads  ; — of  doing  something  upon  the  topo- 
■  grapliy  of  the  great  towns  on  the  way  ; — of  gazing  on  tke  out- 
\  side  of  grand  temples,  and  perhaps  into  the  interior  gloom, 
Tvhere  no  St  Alexander  Nevsky  can  be  descried  glimmering  on 
the  wall ; — of  contemplating  the  magnificence,  the  immensity, 
and  the  royal  edifices,  of  a  metropolis  where  the  Baron  Thun- 
berg,  from  some  unaccountable  whim  for  dej)reciating,  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  lias  raised  a  palaCe  big 
enough  for  the  largest  county  town  ; — of  going  deep  into  scien¬ 
tific  disquisition  with  the  said  Thuiiberg’s  college  of  astrono¬ 
mers; — of  glancing  over  crowding  myriads  of  physiognomies, 
animated  by  that  fire  of  LIBERTY  which  the  same  Thunberg 
pronounces  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Japanese  ; — and  lastly, 
but  we  have  already  alluded  to  his  Mysterious  and  Nameless 
Majesty.  . 

Ill  relating  the  manner  in  which  their  anticipations  were 
realized,  the  Captain  has  been  quite  explicit,  but  more  brief 
than  the  Doctor.  He  speaks  with  the  indignation  of  a  man  of 
spirit  who  has  been  compelled  to  see,  without  remedy,  the  ho¬ 
nour,  or  the  pride,  of  his  nation  compromised  and  insulted.  The 
Doctor,  not  being  a  Russian,  is  less  sore  on  the  subject;  and 
seems  very  well  disposed  for  a  gleeful  participation  of  his 
reader’s  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  exhibited  in  tlie  long  farce 
(''hich  he  is  reciting. 

;  The  very  first  contact  with  tliis  sacred  empire,  gave  plain  in¬ 
dications  of  its  policy  and  manners,  and  of  the  terms  on  which 
alone  it  would  suffer  itself,  for  a  limited  time,  to  be  spoken  to 
and  looked  at — ^if  indeed  our  adventurers  and  ambassadors 
could  fairly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  such  privilege.  They 
'^ere  met  by  a  great  quantity  of  boats  and  with  much  ceremony, 
'jh  approaching  the  harbour,  in  an  outer  and  insecure  part  of 
^hieh  it  was  imperatively  signified  to  them  where,  to  a  nicety, 
diey  should  let  go  their' anchor ;  nor  was' it  without  long  nego¬ 
tiation  and  delay  that  they  were  permitted  to  advance  to  a  better 
-tation.  Some  Banjos y  or  Opperbanjos,  as  the  Dutch  inter¬ 
preters  called  them,  that  is.  Great  Men^  came  on  board  with 
smoking  apparatus,  &c.  making  a  great  many  inquiries, 
pertinent  and  impertinent ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  so  employed, 

Inking  leave  for  several  Dutchmen  of  some  official  rank  in  the 
^®*^ccrn  with  Japan,  to  come  on  board.  These  officers 
been  waiting  all  this  while  in  a  boat  along-side ;  and  it 
^hied  as  it  they  were  expressly  introduced  to  shew  the  Rus- 
lans  by  what  humiliating  ceremonies  any  foreigner  roust  ac- 
nowiedge  the  undeserved  favour  of  being  permitted  to 
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history  as  the  persons  who  had  performed  an  achievement  as 
magnificent  as  that  of  cutting  through  tlie  isthmus  of  Darien  oy 

of  Suez.  r  r 

It  might  have  seemed  as  if  all  the  invisible  powers  oi  malice 

and  envy,  had  conspired  to  intercept  their  course  to  glory  ;  fop 
the  rude  persecution  of  the  elements,  which  attended  them 
almost  throughout  the  w  hole  passage,  raged  out,  as  soon  as  they 
had  caught  sight  of  the  inviolable  sliore,  into  a  most  dreadful 
storm  aud  typhon,  in  which  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
tlie  speedy  extinction  of  all  their  pride  ;  a  peril  which  nothing 
less  than  a  strong  and  well  appointed  ship  could  possibly  have 
survived.  Argo  went  victoriously  through,  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  injury ;  and  brought  the  heroes  to  Nangasaki,  the  only 
point  of  the  whole  empire  where  it  is  permitted  to  any  foreigner 
to  offer  humble  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  empire. 

It  is  rather  an  ungracious  thing  to  be  stopped  in  fhe  lull  ca¬ 
reer  of  this  Russio- Japanese  epic,  by  any  thing  so  flat  and  in¬ 
significant  as  geographical  notices.  But  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  our  Argonauts  held  their  course  from  Kamtsena^a, 
at  a  good  distance  eastward  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  empire,  till  by  running  at  last  a  number  of  degrees  almost 
directly  west,  they  came,  about  the  end  of  September,  1504,  in 
sight  of  the  southern  extremity  of  that  empire, — with  what  sen¬ 
timents  of  mingled  awe  and  elation  the  Captain  is  too  discreet 
to  say.  It  was  the  island  of  Kiusiu  that  they  were  approaching, in 
about  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  227th  of  west  longi¬ 
tude;  and  in  following  its  very  irregular  coast,  to  pass  round 
its  southern  part  to  Nangasaki,  they  exercised  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  vigilance  of  observation  on  the  forms  and  relative  positions 
of  all  the  headlands,  inlets,  rocks,  or  islands,  near  or  remote, 
within  the  compass  of  their  horizon.  And  as  the  result,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  at  finding  that  none  of  our  maps  or  charts  have 
given  any  thing  approaching  to  an  accurate  delineation  ot  the^ 
coasts  and  islands.  Captain  Krusenstern’s  will,  henceforward, 
justly  claim  to  be  the  sole  authority ;  aud  we  think  it  a  redly 
serious  complaint  against  the  publisher  of  the  very  handsome 
book  in  English,  that  the  chart,  reduced  from  Krusenstern  s, 
though  engraved  with  considerable  care,  is  on  so  small  a  scale 
as  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  minutiw  of  this  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  hydrography  so  accurately  determined  by  the  Ru^- 
sian  observers.  It  serves  very  well  to  give  a  general  idea  ol 
the  course  of  the  investigating  portion  of  the  voyage. 

Ill  this  happy  region  they  were  destined  to  stay  nearly  su 
months,  which  was  not  longer  than  they  had  always  reckoned 
upon  ;  because  they  had  also  reckoned  upon  being  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  crowd  of  wonders  and  novelties,  the  very  tithe 
•f  which  would  richly  lade  many  more  quartos  than  have 
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been  launched  in  consequence  of  the  expedition.  They  had 
dreamed,  no  doubt,  of  surveying  the  central  stripe  of  the  empire, 
irom  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  the  capital,  with  the  accuracy  re¬ 
quired  for  a  book  of  roads  of  doing  something  upon  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  great  towns  on  the  way  ; — of  gazing  on  tfce  out¬ 
side  of  grand  temples,  and  perhaps  into  the  interior  gloom, 
Inhere  no  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  can  be  descried  glimmering  on 
the  wall ; — of  contemplating  the  magnificence,  the  immensity, 
and  the  royal  edifices,  of  a  metropolis  where  the  Baron  Thun- 
berg,  from  some  unaccountable  whim  for  depreciating,  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  has  raised  a  palace  big 
enough  for  the  largest  county  town  ; — of  going  deep  into  scien¬ 
tific  disquisition  with  the  said  Thiiiiberg’s  college  of  astrono¬ 
mers; — of  glancing  over  crowding  myriads  of  physiognomies, 
aiiinidtcd  by  that  fire  of  LIBERTY  which  the  same  Thunberg 
pronounces  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Japanese  ; — and  lastly, 
but  we  have  already  alluded  to  his  Mysterious  and  Nameless 
Majesty.  . 

hi  relating  the  manner  in  which  their  anticipations  werp 
realized,  the  Captain  has  been  quite  explicit,  but  more  brief 
than  the  Doctor.  He  speaks  with  the  indignation  of  a  man  of 
spirit  who  has  been  compelled  to  see,  without  remedy,  the  ho¬ 
nour,  or  the  pride,  ot  his  nation  compromisiHl  and  insulted.  The 
Doctor,  not  being  a  Russian,  is  less  sore  on  the  subject ;  and 
seems  very  well  disposed  for  a  gleeful  participation  of  his 
reader  s  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  exhibited  in  tlie  long  farce 
^hich  he  is  reciting. 

f  he  very  first  contact  with  this  sacred  empire,  gave  plain  in- 
ications  of  its  policy  and  manners,  and  of  the  terms  on  wliich 
alone  it  would  suffer  itself,  for  a  limited  time,  to  be  spoken  to 
aiiil  looked  at — if  indeed  our  adventurers  and  ambassadors 
fould  fairly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  such  privilege.  They 
^ere  met  by  a  great  quantity  of  boats  and  with  much  ceremony, 
on  approaching  the  harbour,  in  an  outer  and  insecure  part  of 
leh  it  was  imperatively  signified  to  them  where,  to  a  nicety, 
ic)  should  let  go  their  anchor;  iiior  was  it  without  long  nego- 
jalion  and  delay  that  they  were  permitted  to  advance  to  a  better 
da  ion.  borne  Banjos j  or  Opperbanjos,  as  the  Dutch  inter- 
pre  rs  called  them,  that  is,  Great  Men^  came  on  board  with 
e,  smoking  apparatus,  &c.  making  a  great  many  inquiries, 
Fjdinent  and  impertinent ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  so  employed, 
ir  for  several  Dutchmen  of  some  official  rank  in  the 

ooncern  with  Japan,  to  come  on  board.  These  officers 
all  this  while  in  a  boat  along-side ;  and  it 
u  wore  expressly  introduced  to  shew  the  Rus- 
i(k  .J  J'^oat  humiliating  ceremonies  any  foreigner  must  ac- 
no  edge  the  undeserved  favour  of  being  permitted  to 
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breatlio  tho  air  of  Jnimn.  Sonic  of  them,  or  nil  of  thcni,tTei> 
required,  even  in  the  eahin  of  the  ship,  where  the  Messrs.  Opper. 
fcfiw/oA,  shewed  not  the  sliu^htest  eonseiousiieSs  of  not  bein«ron 
their  own  g^rouiid,  to  crook  their  hoilies  dow  n  to  the  form  of  a 
ri*^ht  ahe;le,  with  the  arms  hang^ina^  down,  and  to  fix  ami  kpqj 
themselves  in  that  shajie  and  jwsition  till  duly  apprized  that 
they  mifijht  now  stand  in)rig^ht,  a  permission  they  had  to  wait 
for  a  number  of  minutes,  the  i^reat  the  while,  not  eondo- 

scendin^  to  c^ive  the  smalh'st  sii»;n  of  notice.  One  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  a  very  slig^ht  unjmrsucd  hint  of  expectini^  soim 
similar  chane^e  of  form  in  the  Captain,  whose  quick  and  |)o. 
remptory  look  of  not  umiemtandingy  precluded  any  repetition 
of  it. 

The  manner  of  communication  between  the  Dutch  interpre¬ 
ters*,  and  the  (^reaf  Mcn^  if  it  was  lost  iq)on  the  Uussiausas 
admonition,  was  worth  the  half  play  price  as  amusement. 

‘  When  the  interpreters,  who  were  all  kneeling  in  the  cabin, 
began  a  convei  vsation  witli  one  of  the  Great  Metiy  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  throw’  themselves  on  their  handv<«  as  well  as  their  kneei;, 
and  remain  with  the  head  bent  down  till  the  conversation  wai 
concluded ;  they  then  drewr  in  their  breath  with  a  kind  of  hinging 
noise.  The  Great  Man  spoke  so  extremely  low  that  it  appeared 
to  us  impossible  he  should  be  heard  or  understood :  it  was  such 
a  gentle  lisp  that  it  scarcely  made  any  impression  upon  our  organs  of 
hearing.  The  usual  answer  of  the  interpreters  consisted  only  in 
ay,  at/y  which  signifievl  yes,  or,  1  understand.’  Langsdorff,  p. 

One  of  the  first  complimonts  paid  to  the  Russian  Mo¬ 
narch,  was  the  enforcement  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  i 
standing  law  of  the  state,  requiring  the  surrender  without 
reserve  of  all  the  |M)wder,  euunon,  and  stnall  anus,  on  boanl 
the  ship,  to  be  retained  entirely  in  possession  of  the  Japanew 
till  the  moment  of  its  departure.  Indeed  all  other  anus  wew 
include<l  in  the  demand  ;  hut  the  ambassador  successfully  re* 
presented  the  absolute  necessity,  as  a  point  of  honour,  tnit 
the  oibcers  should  retain  their  swords  ;  and  after  several  dap 
of  very  hard  and  grave  negotiation,  in  which  the  strongest 
remonstrances,  and  sundry  ex|>edients  of  commutation, 
ofllered  by  the  Japanese,  he  obtaiiie<l  the  most  reluctant  con¬ 
cession  that  seven  soldiers,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  a  little  show 
of  state^  should  retain  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  It  wa* 
represented,  in  language  of  the  greatest  solemnity  and  i®* 
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♦  The  Dutch  interpreters  are,  by  birth,  Japanese,  and  are  paid 
the  government  for  learning  the  Dutch  language :  they  are  i* 
number  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  the  Dutch  tiiCtory 
not  transact  any  business  w  ithout  Uieir  intervention. 
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I  ^rtancp,  whnt  a  pro(lif2?ious  innofation  this  ivoiildhe  on  tlio  an- 
I  ricnt*«nd  venfrahle  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  empire,  which 
,  not  allow  ‘  cTcn  the  first  princes  of  the  laml  to  appear  any 
I  wherewith  exposed  fire-arms  ;  they  must  always  be  shut  up  in  a 
i  ('ase.’  As  to  cTery  thinj^  else,  the  surrender  was  complete, 

[  ami  the  custody  was  so  rii^id  that  ‘  it  was  not  till  after  fonr 
5  months’  constant  entreaties  and  rejiresentations  that  the  (owl- 
f  iujT-piroes  of  the  officers  were  retumed  to  them  in  order  to 
I  Iw*  cleaned,  though  many  of  them  were  entirely  destroyed  by 

I c  time  tliey  weix*  restored.’ 

When,  upon  the  ambassador’s  haTiiif]^  obtained  permission 
land,  lie  insisted  on  bein^  attended  by  the  whole  of  this 
nnidable  battalion,  so  dangerous  to  the  throne,  constitution, 
(lopeiidence,  liberties,  &c.  &c.  of  the  realm.  A  demand  so 
(all)  unprecedented  and  astonishing,  put  all  tho.firVeat  A/en 
a  nonplus;  it  caused  »  mouth’s  delay  ami  negotiation  ;  the 
ise  was  too  important  for  the  governor  of  Naugasaki  to 
'ciile  upon;  and  the  (’aptain  thinks  it  probable  iliat  a 
Mirior  was  sent  for  instructions  on  this  point  to  deddo,  tlie 
ipital  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  or  to  M iaco,  the  residence 
the  Da'iri,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  The  point  was  at  last 
mceiled  to  the  ambassador. 

From  the  first  day  to  the  last  of  the  ship’s  remaining  at 
iiclior  at  Nangasaki,  a  great  mimhcr  of  guard-boats  were 
ationed  round  it  in  close  order,  through  which  no  Japanese 
ail,  excepting  those  that  brought  the  rtaw/os  and  interpreters 
n  oilicial  visits,  ever  attempted  to  pass,  though  great  mul- 
tiuies  of  parties  of  curiosity  and  pleasure  were  sometimes 
oiiiijir  ahoul  on  the  outside.  The  Russians  were  not  per- 
lilted  to  take  any  such  pleasure.  The  element  they  had 
-1  licating  through,  in  whatever  manner  or  direction  they 
!s‘asod,  so  many  thousand  leagues,  became  too  sacred  for 
Jili^itest  liberties  within  a  little  dent  of  the  shore  of 
upaii. 

Provisions  were  hrought  off  ^  the  ship  with  tolerable  re- 
'•'irity,  with  one  interval,  however,  so  considerable,  as  to 
the  ambassador  to  incpiiry  and  complaint.  The  answer, 
very  flattering  had  it  even  been  true,  but  which  tlu;y  af- 
^;«ar4ls  found  to  have  been  false,  was  that  a  visit  of  a  great 
iinco  to  the  town  had  engrossed  their  attention  and  their 
■pfdies.  Falsehoods,  the  Russians  had  occasion  to  find, 
dealt  out  to  them  without  scruple,  in  whatever  form 
proportions  they  were  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing 
impatience,  or  of  misleading  oir  stopping  their  inquiries. 
However  insulting  the  whole  system  of  their  treatment 
'U'i,  great  care  was  on  the  w’holc  taken  to  avoid  giving 
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breiiOiP  the  air  of  .Injmn.  Sonic  of  <ltcm,  or  all  of  them,  wei» 
rcqviirca,  even  in  H>e  ealtin  of  tliesiiip,  wliere  the  Messrs.  Opper. 
hanfos,  shetvea  tiot  tlie  slisjiilest  eonseiousness  of  not  I)ein5  "i 
their  own  prouini,  to  crook  tlieir  hotties  «low  n  to  tiie  form  of  a 
ris^ht  ahirie,  with  the  arms  han3;inu:  down,  and  to  fix  and  kpcp 
tliemselves  in  tliat  simpe  and  position  till  dnly  appri/.ed  tint 
they  mi«?ht  now  stand  upright,  a  permission  they  had  to  wait 
for  a  nnmher  of  minutes,  the  (irenf  Jfen.thc  while,  not  condo- 
seendin!?  to  tjive  the  smallest  sinn  of  notice.  One  of  the  at- 
tendants  jywe  a  very  slisfht  nnpnrsucd  hint  of  e\peetin!»  soino 
similar  chance  of  form  in  the  Captain,  whose  quick  and  jio- 
remptory  look  of  not  iniderMtanding,  precluded  any  repetition 

of  it 

The  manner  of  coinmnniration  between  the  Dutch  interpre¬ 
ters*,  and  the  CVrciit -i/ert,  if  it  was  lost  upon  the  Uussiausas 
admonition,  was  worth  the  half  play  price  as  amusement. 

‘  When  the  interpreters,  who  were  all  kneeling  in  the  cabin, 
began  a  conversation  with  one  ot  the  Civcnt  ISIcn^  they  were  ob* 
liged  to  throw’  theniselvt  s  on  their  hands  as  w’ell  as  their  knew, 
and  remain  with  the  head  bent  down  till  the  conversation  wai 
concluded ;  they  then  drew  in  their  breath  with  a  kind  of  hissing 
noise.  The  Great  Man  snoke  so  extremely  low  that  it  appeared 
to  us  impossible  he  should  be  heard  or  understood :  it  was  such 
a  gentle  lisp  that  it  scarcely  made  any  impression  upon  our  organs  of 
hearing.  The  usual  answer  of  the  interpreters  consisted  only  in 

atfy  which  signifievl  yes,  or,  1  understand.’  Langsdorlf,  p.  22?. 

One  of  the  first  comprunents  paid  to  the  Russian  Mo¬ 
narch,  was  the  enforcomeut  of  what  was  alleijed  to  he  i 
standing  law  of  the  stab',  re(|uiring  the  surrender  withoirt 
reserve  of  all  the  jwwdt'r,  ciiuuou,  and  small  arms,  on  hoard 
the  ship,  to  be  retained  entirely  in  possession  ol  the  Japanese 
till  the  moment  of  its  departure.  Indeed  all  other  arms  wert 
incliideil  in  the  demand ;  hut  the  ambassador  successfully  re¬ 
presented  the  absolute  net'essity,  as  a  point  of  honour,  thil 
the  otbeers  should  retain  their  swords  ;  and  after  several  dan 
of  very  hard  and  grave  negotiation,  in  which  the  stronge^l  | 
remonstrances,  and  sundry  exjjedients  of  commutation, 
oflered  by  the  Japanese,  he  obtainetl  the  most  reluctant^*; 
cession  that  seven  soldiers,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  a  little  show 
of  state,  should  retain  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  It  *** 
represented,  in  language  ot  the  greatest  solemnity  and  i® 

*  The  Dutch  interpreters  are,  by  birth,  Japanese,  and  are  ^ 
the  government  for  learning  the  Dutch  language :  they  ^ 
number  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  the  Dutch  factory 
not  transact  any  business  without  their  intervention. 
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i  Avhnt  a  prodigious  innovation  this  would  he  on  the  an- 

i  rirnt'and  vcniTahle  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  empire,  which 
:  U  not  allow  ‘  even  the  first  princes  of  the  Irml  to  appear  any 
f  wherewith  exposed  fire-arms  ;  they  must  always  be  shut  up  in  a 
j'rase.’  As  to  every  thinje  else,  the  surrender  was  complete 
|«mlthe  custody  was  so  ri^id  that  ‘it  was  not  till  after  four 
months’  constant  entreaties  and  representations  that  the  fowl- 
iuj-pieces  of  the  oflieers  were  returned  to  them  in  order  to 
bo  (leanwl,  though  many  of  them  were  entirely  «lestroyed  by 
the  time  (hey  wert*  restored.’  ^  ^ 

When,  upon  the  ambassador’s  haTing  obtained  permission 
to  land,  he'  insisted  on  being  attended  by  the  whole  of  this 
lonnidable  battalion,  so  dangerous  to  the  throne,  constitution 
inilrpeudenee,  libertii'S,  &c.  &c.  of  the  realm.  A  ddmand  m 
totally  unpreceflented  and  astonishing,  put  all  iho  ftrpat  Mph 
to  a  nonplus;  it  enused  n  month’s  delay  an<l  negotiation  ;  the 
case  was  too  important  for  the  governor  of  Nangasaki  to 
flKiile  upon;  and  the  C’aptain  thinks  it  probable  tliat  a 
mirier  was  sent  for  instructions  on  this  point  to  tFeddo,  tlie 
|ea|)italot  the  temporal  sovereignty,  or  to  Miaco,  the  residence 
of  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  The  point  was  at  last 
conceded  to  the  ambassador. 

Horn  the  first  day  to  the  last  of  the  ship’s  remaining  at 
inehor  at  Nangasaki,  a  great  nuniher  of  guard-boats  were 
stationed  round  it  in  close  order,  through  which  no  Japanese 
excepting  those  that  brought  tlie  Hanjott  and  interpreters 
•'n  ollicial  visits,  ever  attempted  to  pass,  though  great  mul¬ 
titudes  of  parties  of  curiosity  and  pleasure  were  sometimes 
roaiiijr  ahoul  on  the  outsiile.  The  Russians  were  not  per- 
niUted  to  fake  any  such  pleasure.  The  element  they  ha<l 
|n<i*n  beating  through,  in  whatever  manner  or  direction  they 
|jMease<l,  so  many  thousand  leagues,  became  too  sacred  for 
t'^  sliglitest  liberties  within  a  little  dent  of  the  shore  of 

Provisions  were  brought  offjlo  the  ship  with  tolerable  re- 
tridiirity,  with  one  interval,  however,  so  considerable,  as  to 
't'lte  the  ambassador  to  inquiry  and  complaint.  The  answer, 
mu  very  flattering  bad  it  even  been  true,  but  which  tluiy  af- 
awards  found  to  have  been  false,  was  that  a  visit  of  a  great 
pi  luce  to  the  town  had  engrossed  their  attention  and  their 
ll^pplios.  Falsehoods,  the  Russians  had  occasion  to  find, 
dealt  out  to  them  without  scruple,  in  whatever  form 
proportions  they  were  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing 
impatience,  or  of  misleading  or  stopping  their  inquiries, 
lowever  insulting  the  whole  system  of  their  treatment 
great  care  was  on  the  whole  taken  to  avoid  giving 
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them  cause  of  complaint  on  the  direct  personal  score  of 
manners  and  language.  A  great  deal  of  formal  politeness 
•was  practised ;  tliere  were  plenty  of  professions  of  anxiety  to 
do  honour  to  the  embassy,  and  to  the  great  emperor  that  had  sent 
it;  there  were  polite  messages  from  the  governor  to  inquire 
after  the  ambassador’s  health,  and  to  express  concern  for  the 
injury  it  was  understood  to  have  sustained;  the  unpleasant 
discussions  were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Banjos^  in 
as  measured  and  civil  a  diction  as  that  in  use  among  the 
European  corps  diplomatique^  and  with  as  many  hypocritical 
professions  and  vain  promises.  Even  the  most  vexatious  re¬ 
strictions  would  be  explained  into  compliments  :  thus  the  re- 
peated  remonstrances  of  the  Russians  on  the  long  delay  of  the 
permission  to  take  the  ship  for  safety  and  repairs  into  ai 
inner  position  in  the  harbour,  where  there  happened  to  be 
two  Dutch  vessels,  were  answered,  in  one  instance,  by  i 
pretence  which  was  probably  intended  to  cajole,  though  it 
was  much  too  gross  and  absurd  to  do  so,  namely,  ‘  that  i 
ship  01  war,  having  so  great  a  man  as  an  ambassador  m 
board,  could  not  lie  in  the  same  road  with  merchant-ships, 
such  as  were  those  of  the  Dutch ;  but  so  soon  as  the  latter 
should  sail,  it  was  intended  that  the  Russians  should  occupy 
their  places.’ 

Tlve  short  interview  with  tlie  captains  of  the  Dutch  vessels, 
had  excited  an  earnest  wish  in  the  Russians  to  prolong  an 
acquaintance  which  promised  to  afford  them  much  information, 
but  they  were  never  suffered  to  meet  those  officers  again. 
And  when  the  Russians  hailed  them  in  passing  out  of  the 
harbour,  the  Dutchmen  did  not  dare  make  any  other  retun 
than  a  significant  dumb  motion  of  the  speaking  trumpet. 
The  majesty  of  Russia  has  done  most  wisely  to  seek  marks 
of  homage  in  more  humble  or  more  equitable  empires  than 
Japan  ;  for  how  little  of  this  sort  of  contribution  could  fkert 
be  levied,  is  very  honestly  told  in  many  parts  of  this  narn^ 
tive,  besides  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony  aad 
tlie  flattering  precautions  attending  the  departure  of  the  Dutch 
ships. 

*  An  interpreter  informed  us,  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  tint 
as  the  two  Dutch  ships  would  proceed  next  morning  to  Papcnbergi 
we  should  not  upon  any  account,  send  a  boat  on  board  of  thes; 
at  the  same  time  he  warned  us  not  to  return  the  Dutch  s^utCj 
which  was  in  honour  of  the  imperial  flag,  not  as  a  complim^ 
to  us.  This  was  the  more  absurd  as  the  governor  had  before  or¬ 
dered  all  our  powder  to  be  taken  from  us;  and  we  had  not  ^ 
ounce  on  board.  Besides  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossih*^ 
for  us  to  have  returned  the  salute  even  if  we  had  h^  the  vaai? 
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to  assume  it  to  ourselves ;  for  it  consisted  of  at  least  400  shots, 
and  lasted,  with  short  intervals,  during  six  hours.’  Krusenstern, 
p.  269* 

Among  the  things  first  demanded,  and  as  conditions  of 
being  admitted  into  the  inner  liarbour,  were  a  sight  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  letter  to  our  imperial 
brother  of  Japan,  written  in  the  .Russian,  Japanese,  and 
Mandschurian  languages.  The  copy,  intended  for  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Nangasaki,  was  produced,  and  examined  by  some 
of  the  Banjos,  who  said  they  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  Japanese,  partly  because,  as  it  is  not  very  consistently 
added,  ^  the  language  was  only  that  in  vulgar  use,’  and 
partly  because  ^  tlie  hand-writing  was  very  bad.’  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  letter  had  been  translated  by  a  Ja¬ 
panese  of  low  condition  and  no  accomplishments.  It  .cost  no 
Kittle  time  and  pains  to  get  the  import  of  this  letter  con- 
and  safe  into  the  understanding  of  the  governor, 
Knd  through  him  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  which  they 
Kad  reason  to  believe  that  information  was  constantly  trans¬ 
mitted  of  every  thing  done,  said,  and  written,  down  to  the 
trifles.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  this  letter,  must 
BaTe  arisen  from  its  bad  manufacture,  for  the  Banjos  were 
Bxtremely  attentive  and  inquisitive,  and  the  interpreters  are 
Bescribed  as  generally  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  quick- 
B^sof  apprehension. 

B  All  this  while  not  a  Russian  hoof  had  impressed  its  mark 
Bn  the  Japanese  soil  or  sand.  Naval  and  military  officers, 
Brivy  counsellors,  philosophers,  were  rigidly  imprisoned  within 
Be  weather-beaten  timber  of  the  Nadeshda,  with  the  tanta- 
aspect  of  the  living  green  earth  almost  close  to  their 
^Bes.  They  fretted,  petitioned,  remonstrated,  and  even  said 
^Bey  were  ready  to  taie  themselves  off  to  their  own  good 
element  if  their  presence  was  so  little  acceptable ;  while 
Monseigneur  Opperbanjos  in  succession,  (for  the  caution 
governor  took  care  to  change  the  agents  for  his  nc- 
j^Bbation  with  them,)  maintained  the  most  diplomatic  cool- 
B^s  and  complaisance,  explaining  and  regretting  each  cause 
B  delay,  suggesting  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  ex- 
disBting  the  speedy  arrival  of  instructions  from  the  master 
ergjB  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  in  the  empire,  advert- 
its  inviolable  laws,  and  gravely  representing  the  utter 
J^^Bl^riety  of  adopting  any  proceeding  towards  so  great  a  man 
Russian  ambassador,  without  the  fullest  instructions  and 
)t  formal  arrangements.  Orders  had  been  sent,  it  was  de- 

to  all  the  princes  in  that  part  of  the  empire  to  give  the  ut- 
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them  cause  of  complaint  on  the  direct  personal  score  of 
manners  and  language.  A  great  .leal  of  formal  pohtenes 
■was  practised ;  tliere  were  plenty  of  professions  of  to 

do  honour  to  the  embassy,  and  to  the  great  emperor  that  had  m 
it-  there  were  polite  messages  trom  tlie  governor  to  inqmtt 
after  the  ambassador’s  health,  and  to  express  concern  for  the 
iniurv  it  was  umlerstood  to  have  sustained;  the  unpl^M 
discussions  were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Banjo,,  u 
^  m'easured  and  civil  a  diction  as  that  in  use  among  the 
European  co.m*  diplomatique,  and  with  as  many  hypwnticil 
professions  and  vain  promises.  Even  the  most  vexatious  re. 
strictioiis  would  be  explained  into  compliments  ;  thus  the  te- 
neated  remonstrances  of  the  Russians  on  the  long  delay^  of  the 
Permission  to  take  the  ship  for  safety  and  repairs  into  u 
inner  position  in  the  harbour,  where  there  hap^ned  to  be 
two  Dutch  vessels,  were  answered,  in  one  instant,  byi 
pretence  which  was  probably  intended  to  cajole,  though  it 
was  much  too  gross  and  absurd  to  do  so,  namely,  thati 
ship  01  war,  having  so  great  a  man  as  an  ambassador  i* 
board  could  not  lie  in  the  same  road  with  merchant-ships, 
such  as  were  those  of  the  Dutch ;  but  so  soon  as  the  latter 
should  sail,  it  was  intended  that  the  Russians  should  occupj 

Tlie  short  interview  with  tlie  captains  of  the  Dutch  vesseb, 
had  excited  an  earnest  wish  in  the  Russians  to  prolong  a 
acauaintaiice  which  promised  to  afford  them  much  informaUon, 
but  tbev  were  never  suffered  to  meet  those  ofticers  a^i. 
And  when  the  Russians  hailed  them  in  passing  out  ot  the 
harbour,  the  Dutchmen  did  not  dare  make  any  other  retm 
than  a  significant  dumb  motion  of  the  speaking  trumpA 
The  maiesty  of  Russia  has  done  most  wisely  to  seek  marks 
of  homage  in  more  humble  or  more  equitable  empire  to 
Japan  ;  for  how  little  of  this  sort  of  contribution  could  then 
be  levied,  is  very  honestly  told  in  many  parts  of  this  nam- 
tive,  besides  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony  d 
the  flattering  precautions  attending  the  departure  of  the  vm 

ships. 

‘  An  Interpreter  informed  us,  on  the  part  of  the 

as  the  two  Dutch  ships  would  proceed  next  morning  to  Papen^ 

we  should  not  upon  any  account,  send  a  boat  on  boarf  of 
at  the  same  time  he  warned  us  not  to  return  the  Dutc 
which  was  in  honour  of  the  imperial  flag,  not  as  “ 
to  us  This  was  the  more  absurd  as  the  governor  bad  befo  ■ 
Lred*  all  our  powder  to  be  taken  from  us ;  and  we  had  no 
SSIS  1  boJ.  it  ™uld  bf-o  Xjly 

for  us  to  have  returned  the  salute  even  if  we  had  had  tne 
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to  assume  it  to  ourselves;  for  it  consisted  of  at  least  400  shots, 
land  lasted,  with  short  intervals,  during  six  hours.’  Krusenstern! 
jp.  269.  ' 

.Amon^g  the  things  first  demanded,  and  as  conditions  of 
being  admitted  into  the  inner  harbour,  were  a  sight  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  letter  to  our  imperial 
brother  of  Japan,  written  in  the  Russian,  Japanese,  and 
Mindschunan  languages.  The  copy,  intendcl  for  the  go- 
venwr  of  Nangasaki,  was  produced,  and  examined  by  some 
of  the  Banjos,  who  said  tliey  could  not  understand  a  word 
the  Japanese,  partly  because,  as  it  is  not  very  consistently 
»d(l^,  the  language  was  only  that  in  vulgar  use,’  and 
partly  because  ‘  tlie  hand- writing  was  very  bad.’  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  letter  had  been  translated  by  a  Ja¬ 
panese  of  low  condition  and  no  accomplishments.  It  cost  no 
little  time  and  pains  to  get  the  import  of  this  letter  con- 
leved  lull  and  safe  into  the  understanding  of  the  governor 
ind  through  him  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  which  they 
lad  reason  to  believe  that  information  was  constantly  trans¬ 
mitted  of  every  thing  done,  said,  and  written,  down  to  the 
unutest  trifles.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  this  letter,  must 
tore  arisen  frona  its  bad  manufacture,  for  the  Banjos  were 
ratremely  attentive  and  inquisitive,  and  the  interiiretcrs  are 
iesenbed  as  generally  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  quick- 
|«sof  apprehension.  ^ 

^  Russian  hoof  had  impressed  its  mark 

irivir”!  sand.  Naval  and  military  officers, 

rwy  counsellors  philosophers,  were  rigidly  imprisoned  within 
ie  weather-beaten  timber  of  the  Nadeshda,  with  the  tanta- 
,r«  “is®®*  c  living  green  earth  almost  close  to  their 
hull  n.  ®^  fretted,  petitioned,  remonstrated,  and  even  said 
a7«r®^®  themselves  off  to  their  own  good 

W.K  M®"*.”  P''®sence  was  so  little  acceptable;  while 
Fch  Monseigneur  Opperbanjos  in  succession,  (for  the.  caution 

change  the  agents  for  his  nc- 
auon  witli  them,)  maintained  the  most  diplomatic  cool- 
and  complaisance,  explaining  and  regretting  each  cause 
aeiay  suggesUng  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  ex- 
ev<5»  ®**®®‘^?^  arrival  of  instructions  from  the  master 

r  tn  V  •  ®  inanimate  in  the  empire,  advert- 

liDronr!^^™^®!  ®  gravely  representing  the  utter 

top.  •  ?“y  proceeding  towards  so  great  a  man 

instructions  and 

ost  tom^  arrangements.  Orders  had  been  sent,  it  was  de- 
««> »  aU  the  princes  in  that  part  of  the  empire  to  give  the  ut- 
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most  publicity  and  eclat  to  his  arrival,  and  to  come  themselves 
be  present  at  his  reception  in  Nangasaki.  Each  propositiui 
or  complaint,  little  or  great,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  at 
the  time,  was  to  be  formally  conveyed  to  the  governor,  witl* 
an  assurance  that  an  answer  should  be  brought  after  a  proper 
interval ;  and  liowever  provoking  this  might  be  to  iiriputie- 
Europeans,  they  were  convinced  that,  for  the  most  part,  tn- 
Great  Men  through  wliom  they  negotiated,  could  not  i 
otherwise  than  they  did,  having  to  receive  orders  on  everi 
subject  from  the  governor;  while,  on  the  principal  point? 
lie  also  was  probaWy  constrained  to  wait,  at  the  peril  i 
his  life,  for  orders  from  Jeddo.  Indeed  this  worthy  ar. 
liappy  people  have  attained  a  state  of  subordination  almc’l 
miraculous.  Every  mortal  man  in  the  empire,  but  the  on 
or  two  that  can  have  no  sujieriors,  is  looking  up  for  the  rii* 
of  right  to  where  nature  has,  all  the  world  over,  placed  ifei 
wisdom  and  virtue — to  the  betters  in  rank  and  condition 
while  nature  has  not  probably,  in  any  other  part  of  tk 
world,  taught  mankind  so  complete  a  deference  to  this  ec 
Domy  as  that  evinced  in  so  little  a  piece  of  propriety  as  tb 
following. 

*  The  ambassador  took  occasion  to  produce  a  little  pool; 
globe,  by  Adams  of  London,  which  occasioned  uncommon  pleas  ? 
among  our  visitors.  That  the  earth  was  round  they  knew  vt* 
well ;  but  to  see  it  represented  in  this  manner  was  wholly  new  ^ 
them.  The  Banjos  was  short-sighted,  and  used  very  bad  spe: 
tacles :  an  excellent  English  pair  were  offered  him ;  but  he  k 
dined  accepting  them,  since  he  must  first,  he  said,  ask  perm!: 
slon  of  the  governor;  without*  that,  no  one  could  accept  eventl 
most  trifling  present.  In  the  mean  time  he  begged  the  airb^ 
sador  to  lay  the  spectacles  by,  till  the  governor’s  pleasure  upc 
the  subject  could  be  ascertained.’  Langsdorff,  p.  238. 

8ix  weeks  of  diplomatic  and  ceremonial  quarantine,  woi-’J 
not  probably  have  sutticed,  without  the  additional  circumstad 
of  the  ‘  pretended  illness  of  the  ambassador,’  to  obtain  t'l 
concession  of  the  privilege  to  walk  in  a  little  spot  on  shod 
of  the  following  dimensions  and  advantages. 

*  This  place  was  close  to  tlie  slmre,  in  a  confined  bay,  sj 
was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  with  a  high  wall  of  bamboos;  d 
although  its  whole  length  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pacet,  d 
its  width  at  the  most  was  forty,  there  were  two  watch  liod 
erected  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  One  single  tree,  but  net  I 
blade  of  grass,  adorned  this  promenade,  which,  was  entirely 
a  rocky  ground.  This  place  of  course  could  not  answer  its  > 
tended  purpose,  nor  was  it  used  as  such ;  but  it  was  of  great  ^ 
vantage  for  our  astronomical  observations,  which  the*  Japanese  ^ 
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oi  in  any  way  attempt  to  disturb.  As  soon  as  any  boat  put  off  from 
ic  ship*  for  Kibatsch,  for  so  tills  promenade  was  called,  a  fleet 
’ten  or  iifteen  vessels  immediately  put  themselves  in  motion^ 
rroundlng  tlic  boat  on  all  sides,  and  in  this  same  manner  it  was 
nductcd  back  again.*  Krusenstern,  p.  235. 

In  due  time  the  presents,  intended  as  a  tempting  sample  of 
V  fine  things  his  Majesty  of  Japan  migiit  expect  as  tl>e  re- 
ard  of  his  solicited  condescension,  were  landed  and  convey^ 
to  the  government  magazine.  While  we  copy  the  inventory, 
eniiy  well  doubt  whether  his  Majesty  of  Russia  was  not  a 
nsiderable  gainer  by  having  them  at  last  returned  on  his 
instead  of  the  implore^l  object  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
Dfniuerce  with  Japan. 

‘  The  principal  of  these  presents  were  a  very  curious  ch»ck,  in  the 
01  of  an  elephant,  in  the  oriental  taste,  ornamented  with  precious 
aes,  and  a  great  deal  of  costly  workmanship  :  two  very  large  look- 
glasses,  each  plate  being  tiftcen  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  with  a 
uiiibjr  of  smaller  glasses  ;  a  very  expensive  and  nicely  selected  black 
x.^kin  cloak,  and  an  ermine  cloak;  vases  of  fossil  ivory,  made  at 
Ruangcl :  beautiful  muskets,  pistols,  and  sabres  :  a  number  of  arti¬ 
er  in  steel,  manufactured  at  Tula;  superb  glass  lustres  and  vases; 
le  services  of  fine  glass  and  porcelain;  tapestries,  and  other  car- 
Liiigs;  the  portrait  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  by  Madame  Le  Brun; 
blc  vases,  damasks,  velvets,  and  otlier  silk  goods  of  different 
dsjtine  furs,  printed  cottons,  and  cloths  :  gold  and  silver  watches, 
complete  electrical  machine;  (the  object  which,  more  than  any 
ber,  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  astonishment,  of 
Japanese :  very  rarely  did  a  Banjos,  or  any  other  Great  Man, 
me  to  visit  us,  without  desiring  to  feel  the  ett’ect  of  the  electricity, 
to  see  some  experiments) ;  a  very  tine  niicroscrope ;  galvanic 
4tes,  with  many  other  objects,  valued  upon  the  whole  at  about  three 
^ndred  thousand  roubles.'  Langsdorff,  p.  235. 

Captain  was  curious  to  know  how  these  articles  were 
y  to  reach  their  destination. 

1  inquired  of  one  of  the  interpreters  in  what  manner  it  was  pro- 
d  to  convey  this  large •  mirror  to  Jeddo,  who  told  me.  that  it 
d  be  carried  there ;  upon  which  I  replied,  that  this  did  not  up- 
practicable,  as  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  every  mirror  would 
at  least  sixty  men  to  relieve  onj^another  every  half  mile.  His 
was,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ; 
as  a  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  related  to  me,  that,  about  two 
s  before,  the  Emperor  of  China  had  presented  the  Emperor  of 
in  with  alive  elephant,  which  had  been  cariied  from  Nangasaki 
eddo.  The  following  example,  whicli  1  learnt  upon  another  occa- 
from  one  of  the  interpreters,  and  which  he  did  not  mention  to 
ai  proof  of  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  but  merely  as  a  fact  which 
recently  occurred,  will  sufficiently  demonsuate  wuit  what  -  pane- 
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most  publicity  and  eclat  to  his  arrival,  and  to  come  themselves  w 
be  present  at  his  reception  in  ^angasaki.  Each  propositltji 
or  complaint,  little  or  great,  instead  of  being  dis\)osed  of 
the  time,  was  to  be  formally  conveyed  to  the  governor, 
an  assurance  that  an  answer  should  be  brought  after  apropi 
interval  \  and  liowever  provoking  this  might  be  to  iinpatie 
Europeans,  they  were  convinced  that,  for  the  most  part,  tl 
Great  Men  through  wliom  they  negotiated,  could  not  i 
otherwise  than  they  did,  having  to  receive  orders  on  eye 
subject  froin  the  governor;  while,  on  the  principal  poinN: 
lie  also  was  probably  constrained  to  wait,  at  the  peril 
his  life,  for  orders  from  Jeddo.  Indeed  this  worthy  i 
liappy  people  have  attained  a  state  of  subordination  aim, 
miraculous.  Every  mortal  man  in  the  empire,  but  the  c 
or  two  that  can  have  no  sui)eriors,  is  looking  up  for  the  r 
of  right  to  where  nature  has,  all  the  world  over,  placed  i 
wisdom  and  virtue — to  the  betters  in  rank  and  condition 
while  nature  has  not  probably,  in  any  other  part  of  th 
world,  taught  mankind  so  complete  a  deference  to  this  eci 
nomy  as  that  evinced  in  so  little  a  piece  of  propriety  as  t! 
following. 

‘  The  ambassador  took  occasion  to  produce  a  little  pod 
globe,  by  Adams  of  London,  which  occasioned  uncommon  pleasu 
among  our  visitors.  That  the  earth  was  round  they  knew  vei 
well ;  but  to  see  it  represented  in  this  manner  was  wholly  new ! 
them.  The  Banjos  was  short-sighted,  and  used  very  bad  ^ 
tacles :  an  excellent  English  pair  were  offered  him ;  but  he 
dined  accepting  them,  since  he  must  first,  he  said,  ask  peru 
sLon  of  the  governor;  without'  that,  no  one  could  accept  events 
most  trifling  present.  In  the  mean  time  he  begged  the  anife 
sador  to  lay  the  spectacles  by,  till  the  governor’s  pleasure  ups 
the  subject  could  be  ascertained.’  Langsdorff,  p.  238. 

8ix  weeks  of  diplomatic  and  ceremonial  quarantine,  woa 
not  probably  have  suthced,  without  the  additional  circumytat” 
of  the  ‘  pretended  illness  of  tlie  ambassador,*  to  obtain  tr 
concession  of  the  privilege  to  walk  in  a  little  spot  on  shor 
of  the  following  dimensions  and  advantages. 

*  This  place  was  close  to  tlie  slmre,  in  a  confined  bay,  ^ 
was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  with  a  high  wall  of  bamboos; 
although  its  whole  length  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  prices, 
its  width  at  the  most  was  forty,  there  were  two  watch-lioi 
erected  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  One  single  tree,  hut 
blade  of  grass,  adorned  this  promenade,  which,  was  entirely 
a  rocky  ground.  This  place  of  course  could  not  answer  lU  i 
tended  purpose,  nor  was  it  used  as  such  ;  but  it  was  of  ^ 
vantage  for  our  astronomical  observations,  which  the  Japanese 
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pot  in  attempt  to  disturb.  As  soon  as  any  boat  put  off  from 

jhe  ship,  for  Kibatsch,  fur  so  this  promenade  w’as  called,  a  fleet 
,f  ten  or  fifteen  vessels  immediately  put  themselves  in  motion, 
oiTounding  tlie  boat  on  ail  sides,  and  in  this  same  manner  it  was 
■jndacled  back  again.’  Kruseustern,  p.  2J5. 

Id  due  time  the  pr^eiit^,  intended  as  a  tempting  sample  of 
he  fine  things  his  Majesty  of  Japan  migiit  expect  as  tl>e  re¬ 
gard  of  his  solicited  condescension,  were  laiuleii  and  convey^ 
iito  the  gov  eriiiiiciU  magazine.  While  we  copy  the  inventory, 
St  my  well  doubt  wiieth^u*  his  Majesty  of  Ru>siii  was  not  a 
casiderable  gainer  by  having  them  at  last  returned  on  Ids 
instead  ol  the  implorcil  object  ot  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
sjauueae  with  Japan. 

‘  The  principal  of  these  presents  were  a  very  curious  clock,  in  the 
irm  ot  an  elephant,  in  the  oriental  taste,  ornamented  with  precious 
lines,  and  a  great  deal  of  costly  workmanship  :  two  very  large  look- 
ig glasses,  each  plate  being  fifteen  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  with  a 
umber  of  smaller  glasses  ;  a  very  expensive  and  nicely  selected  black 
IX  ^k^n  cloak,  and  an  ermine  cloak  ;  vases  of  fossil  ivory,  made  at 
rchangel :  beautiful  muskets,  pistols,  and  sabres  ;  a  number  of  arti* 
in  steel,  manufactured  at  Tula;  superb  glass  lustres  and  vases; 
ible  services  of  fine  glass  and  porcelain;  tapestries,  and  other  car- 
ctiiigs;  tlie  portrait  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  by  Madame  Le  Brun; 
urble  vases,  damasks,  velvets,  and  otiier  silk  goods  of  different 
-ids;  fine  furs,  printed  cottons,  and  cloths  :  gold  and  silver  watches, 
complete  electrical  machine;  (the  object  which,  more  than  any 
■ber,  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  astonishment,  of 
^  Japanese :  very  rarely  did  a  Banjos,  or  any  other  Great  Man, 
ne  to  visit  us,  without  desiring  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  electricity, 
to  see  some  experiments);  a  very  tine  microscrope:  galvanic 
with  many  other  objects,  valued  upon  the  whole  at  about  three 
3dred  thousand  roubles.'  Langsdorff,  p.  235. 

The  Captain  was  curious  to  know  how  these  articles  were 
to  reach  their  destination. 

‘  I  inquired  of  one  of  tlie  interpreters  in  what  manner  it  was  pro- 
to  convey  this  large- mirror  to  Jeddo,  who  told  me.  that  it 
fold  he  carried  there ;  upon  which  I  replied,  that  this  did  not  ap- 
•^  practicable,  as  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  every  mirror  would 
fJire  at  least  sixty  men  tp  relieve  oii^another  yiery  half  mile.  His 
was,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ; 

P*‘®of  of  his  assertion,  he  related  to  me,  tlmt,  about  two 
before,  the  Emperor  of  China  had  presented  the  Emperor  of 
^hve  elephant,  which  had  been  canied  from  Nangasaki 
eudo.  The  following  example,  which  1  learnt  upon  anotlier  occa- 
^  from  one  of  the  interpreters,  and  which  he  did  not  mention  to 
proof  of  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  but  merely  as  a  fact  which 
J^«cently  occurred,  will  sufficiently  demonstiate  witii  what  puac- 
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tuality  tlie  Emperor's  orders  are  executed,  without  any  conslderafioi 
of  apparently  tne  most  insuperable  obstacles.  A  Chinese  junk  wl* 
driven  on  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  upon  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  In 
the  bay  of  Owary,  on  which  occasion  she  lost  her  masts  and  rudder 
As,  according  to  an  ancient  regulation,  every  foreign  ship  which  m 
touch  upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  either  accidentally,  or  from  bel 
driven  upon  it  in  a  gale,  must  immediately  be  brought  to  Nangasa 
this  ship  also,  though  in  a  very  bad  condition,  was  ordered  to  be  car 
ried  round.  In  Japan,  such  a  thing  cannot  be  effected  except 
means  of  towing  boats,  and  several  hundreds  of  these  were  imme 
ately  sent  to  tow  the  ship  from  the  bay  of  Owary  to  that  q1  Osacca: 
voyage  during  which  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  on  the  first  high  w 
w^hich  are  very  frequent  upon  this  coast,  both  ship  and  boats  w 
go  to  the  bottom.  From  the  bay  of  Osacca  the  navigation  was  im 
not  so  dangerous,  as  the  passage  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  but  betw 
the  islands  of  Niphon,  ana  Sikokf,  and  Kiusiu.  This  towing  voy 
which  lasted  fourteen  months,  must  have  been  very  expensive, 
hundred  boats,  and  consequently  six  hundred  men  being  kept  in  co 
tinual  employment.  The  natural,  as  well  as  least  expensive  method 
would  have  oeen  to  have  broken  ud  the  shin,  or  to  nave  burnt 


tinuai  empioymeni.  me  naiurai,  as  wen  as  least  expensive  nieUiod 
would  have  oeen  to  have  broken  up  the  ship,  or  to  nave  burnt  ai 
paid  for  her,  sending  the  cargo  to  the  Chinese  at  Nangasaki ;  b 
this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land.^  Krusenstern,  p.  274. 


About  the  same  time  that  the  presents  were  taken  on  shoo 
there  was  conceded  the  mighty  favour  of  a  house  for  the  re>i 
dence  of  the  personage  who  had  so  long  escorted  them.  1 
was  conveyed  to  it  in  great  state  and  pomp. 


*  So  far,  (says  Captain  K.)  the  ceremony  attending  his  entran 
was  w’orthy  the  representative  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  but  he  had 
sooner  landed,  and  entered  his  dwelling,  than  the  doors  were  lock 
on  both  sides,  and  the  keys  sent,  at  sun-set,  to  the  governor.* 


He  says,  ^  the  seven  towers  of  Constantinople  are  hardly 
well  guarded  as  our  Megasaki,’  as  the  ambassador’s  resideo 
was  called. 


‘  The  house  was  situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  so  near  the  sea, 
on  the  south  and  east  side,  the  water  at  high  tide  came  close  ur 
the  windows.  When  I  say  windows,  indeed,  I  make  use  of  an 
proper  expression ;  for  this  word  can  scarcely  apply  to  a  sqi 
space  about  a  foot  wide,  provided  with  a  double  lattice  work, 


which  therefore  admitted  but  very  little  light  into  the  room.  M 
bamboo  fence  surrounded  the  whole  building,  not  only  towards  t 
land,  but  even  on  the  sea-face  in  spite  of  the  waves,  the  protect 
of  which  the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  consider  as  sufficient, 
•ides  these,  there  were  two  rows  of  bamboo  canes  carried  from 
door  down  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbed,  in  order  that  when 
boats  came  from  the  ship,  they  might  only  land  between  these  ca 
a  precaution  which  scarcely  would  answer  any  one  purpose.  A  i 
gate,  with  double  locks,  formed  the  entrance  from  the  water* 
An  officer,  whosa  station  was  near  the  ship,  had  the  keys  of  th^  ^ 


\ 
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locks,  and  another,  who  lived  in  Megasaki,  those  of  the  inside:  and 
when  any  boat  went  on  shore  it  was  necessary  that  the  keeper  of  the 
outward  keys  should  accompany  it  to  open  his  side,  after  which  the 
iniside  was  unlocked ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  any  one  on  shore  was 
desirous  of  going  to  the  ship,  the  porter  of  Megasaki  opened  the  in¬ 
side,  when  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  the  keeper  of  the  outer 
tevs,  had  to  repair  to  the  house  to  perform  the  same  duty.  Besides 
this  precaution,  the  gates  were  never  left  open  upw^ards  of  five  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  and  though  they  sometimes  knew  that  the  persons  would  return 
immediately,  the  porter  would  rather  take  the  trouble  of  locking  and 
unlocking  the  gates  again  than  leave  them  open  during  this  length  of 
time.’ — ‘  They  counted  always  the  number  of  persons  w^ho  came  on 
jhore,  anil  the  boat  was  never  allowed  to  return  without  a  similar 
number ;  and  if  any  officer  of  the  ship  wished  to  pass  the  night  in 
Megasaki,  one  of  the  persons  residing  on  shore  was  obliged  to  go 
back  in  his  stead ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  any  officer  belonging  to 
the  ambassador’s  suite  was  desirous  of  sleeping  on  board,  some  sailor 
had  to  fill  his  place  on  shore  :  for  the  appointed  number  of  persons 
residing  there  was  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  was 
any  attention  paid  to  their  quality  in  this  respect,  but  only  to  their 
numbers.’  Krusenstern,  p.  258. 

There  were  various  other  precautions,  which  it  would  fill  too 
much  room  to  transcribe  or  enumerate.  Besides  the  confined 
place  before  given  them  for  walking,  they  obtained,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  repairing  their  boats,  a  little  wretched  shred  of  ground, 
jf  mud,  where  they  could  not  work  at  water,  but  when  their 
mportance  was  again  complimented  by  the  precaution  of  a  bara- 
00  fence  which  conceale<l  from  them  every  thing  but  the  sky, 
nd  which  was  constantly,  while  the  carpenters  were  at  work, 

1:uurde(l  by  two  boats.  We  are  not  told,  by  either  of  the  wti- 
trs,  whether  any  strong  temptation  was  felt  to  try  wdiat  would 
DC  the-jconsequeucc  of  cutting  these  bamboos  half  way  down. 

probably  not ;  for  the  j)arty  were  disciplined  and  inured  to 
lieir  humiliation  by  so  exquisitely  judicious  and  systematic  a 
‘Ocess,  that  their  spirits  excepting  perhaps  the  Captain’s, 
ppear  to  have  succumbed  in  a  sort  of  hopeless,  unresisting  qui- 
-tude.  They  lived  ou,  one  dull  week  after  another,  in  their 
aaihoo  cage,  as  if  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  stared  at  by 
.  w'le  populace.  *  On  the  other  side-of  our  new  walk,’  says  Dr. 
w^agsdorfl:^  ‘  we  often  saw  people  who  came  to  look  at  us 
W  irough  the  trellis,  in  the  same  manner  that  in  Europe  we  look 
wild  beasts  carried  about  for  a  show\  Men,  women,  and 
»iiildren,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  were  gaping  on  every  side, 
^wiiong  others  were  a  number  of  mendicant  monks :  they,  as 
as  the  physicians,  had  their  heads  entirely  shaved.’  Nowr 
Ihen,  indeed,  a  complaint  or  expostulation  was  ventured 
;  and  the  interpreters  and  Banjos  were  never  a  moment 
•  a  loss  for  explanations  and  apologies.  In  two  or  three  in-' 
■  N  S.  H 
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tuallly  tlie  Emperor's  orders  are  executed,  without  any  conslderaffe 
of  apparently  tne  most  insuperable  obstacles.  A  Chinese  junk  n: 
driven  on  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  upon  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  In 
the  bay  of  Owary,  on  which  occasion  she  lost  her  masts  and  rudder 
As,  according  to  an  ancient  regulation,  every  foreign  ship  which 
touch  upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  either  accidentally,  or  from  beiiiK 
driven  upon  it  in  a  gale,  must  immediately  be  brought  to  Nangasaki 
this  ship  also,  though  in  a  very  bad  condition,  was  ordered  to  be  car 
Tied  round.  In  Japan,  such  a  thing  cannot  be  effected  except  bj 
means  of  towing  boats,  and  several  hundreds  of  these  were  inunedi 
ately  sent  to  tow  the  ship  from  the  bay  of  Owary  to  that  of  Osaccati 
voyage  during  which  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  on  the  first  high  wind 
which  are  very  frequent  upon  this  coast,  both  ship  and  boats  wool 
go  to  the  bottom.  From  the  bay  of  Osacca  the  navigation  was  mdee 
not  so  dangerous,  as  the  passage  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  but  betwee 
the  islands  of  Niphon,  and  Sikokf,  and  Kiusiu.  This  towing  voyagt^ 
which  lasted  fourteen  months,  must  have  been  very  expensive,  oo 
hundred  boats,  and  consequently  six  hundred  men  being  kept  in  coq 
tinual  employment.  The  natural,  as  well  as  least  expensive  method 
would  have  been  to  have  broken  up  the  ship,  or  to  have  burnt  am 
paid  for  her,  sending  the  cargo  to  the  Chinese  at  Nangasaki ;  bu 
this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land.^  Krusenstern,  p.  274. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  presents  were  taken  on  siior? 
there  was  conceded  the  mighty  favour  of  a  house  for  the 
dence  of  the  personage  who  had  so  long  escorted  them.  H 
was  conveyed  to  it  in  great  state  and  pomp. 

‘  So  far,  (says  Captain  K.)  the  ceremony  attending  his  ente 
was  worthy  the  representative  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  but  he  had  e 
•ooner  landed,  and  entered  his  dwelling,  than  the  doors  were  locke 
on  both  sides,  and  the  keys  sent,  at  sun-set,  to  the  governor. 

He  says,  Mhe  seven  towers  of  Constantinople  are  hardly^ 
well  guarded  as  our  Megasaki,’  as  the  ambassador’s  resideoc 

was  called. 

‘  The  house  was  situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  so  near  the  sea,ta 
on  the  south  and  east  side,  the  water  at  high  tide  came  clow  ^ 
the  windows.  When  I  say  windows,  indeed,  I  make  use  ol 
proper  expression ;  for  this  word  can  scarcely  apply  to  a  ^ 
space  about  a  foot  wide,  provided  with  a  double  lattice  work, 
which  therefore  admitted  but  very  little  light  into  the  rf®™'  JV 
bamboo  fence  surrounded  the  whole  building,  not  only  W"®  ^ 
land,  but  even  on  the  sea-face  in  spite  of  the  waves,  tlm  pr 
of  which  the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  consider  as  j 

tides  these,  there  were  two  rows  whenti 

door  down  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbed,  in  order  that 
boats  came  from  the  ship,  they  might  only  land  between 
a  precaution  which  scarcely  would  answer  any  one  PUiTO”®-  " 
gate,  with  double  locks,  formed  the  entrant  from  the  ^ 
%a.  o£&c«r,  whow  stetion  was  near  the  ship,  had  the  keys  ot  t 
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Ittcks,  and  another,  who  lived  in  Megasaki,  those  of  the  inside :  and 
when  any  boat  went  on  share  it  was  necessary  that  the  keeper  of  the 
outtt-ard  keys  should  accompany  it  to  open  his  side,  after  which  tlie 
‘PI  ®  on  oc  ed ;  and  111  like  manner,  when  any  one  on  shore  was 
teirous  of  ping  to  the  ship,  the  porter  of  Megasaki  opened  the  in- 
„de,  "  hen  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  the  keeper  of  the  outer 
kers,  had  to  repair  to  the  house  to  perform  the  same  duty.  Besides 
this  precaution,  the  gates  were  never  left  open  upwards  of  five  mi- 
iiutes ;  and  though  they  sometimes  knew  that  the  persons  would  return 
immediately,  the  porter  would  rather  take  the  trouble  of  locking  and 
docking  the  gates  again  than  leave  them  open  during  this  length  of 
tune.  They  punted  always  the  number  of  persons  who  came  on 
ihore,  and  the  boat  was  never  allowed  to  return  without  a  similar 
jiimbw ;  and  if  py  officer  of  the  siiip  wished  to  pass  the  night  in 
Hepaki,  one  of  the  persons  residing  on  shore  was  obliged  to  go 
back  in  his  stead ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  any  officer  belonging  to 
depbpsador  s  suite  was  desirous  of  sleeping  on  board,  some  sailor 
ad  to  fill  his  place  on  shore  :  for  the  appointed  number  of  persons 
residing  there  was  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  was 
anj  a  entip  paid  to  their  quality  in  this  respect,  but  only  to  their 
numbers.’  Krusenstern,  p.  259.  ^ 

There  were  various  other  precautions,  which  it  would  fill  loo 
mat .1  room  p  transcribe  or  ciuiiuerate.  Besides  the  confined 
place  before  given  them  for  avalkiiig,  11, ey  obtained,  for  the  pur- 
|Hse  0  repairing  their  boats,  a  little  wretched  shred  of  ground, 
ur  mud,  where  they  could  not  work  at  high  water,  but  when  their 
iiiiportance  was  again  complimented  by  the  precaution  of  a  bam- 
boo  tence  which  concealcti  from  them  every  thing  but  the  sky, 
lin  \\  IK  1  was  constantly,  Avliile  the  carpenters  were  at  work, 
r^oarded  by  two  boats.  We  are  not  told,  by  either  of  the  wri- 
1  ,’i  “"y  sfroi'S  temptation  was  felt  to  try  what  would 

Ri.f  cutting  these  bamboos  half  way  down, 

pro  )a  )Iy  not ;  lor  the  party  were  disciplined  and  inured  to 

rl  ju<iicions  and  systematic  a 

SS,  that  their  spirits  exceptinii^  perhaps  the  Captain’s, 

succumbed  in  a  sort  of  hopeless,  unresisting  qui- 
lamf  li'cd  ou,  one  dull  week  after  another,  in  their 

00  cage,  as  if  ke])t  for  the  purpose  of  being  stared  at  by 

other  side^f  our  new  walk,’  says  Dr. 
H^suortt,  we  often  saw  people  who  came  to  look  at  us 

1  ill  the  same  manner  that  in  Europe  we  look 

lilkli  *^sts  carried  about  for  a  show.  Men,  women,  and 
^  ^  *‘^wks  and  ages,  were  gaping  on  every  side, 
ng  others  were  a  number  of  mendicant  monks  :  they,  as 

iui  th  had  their  heads  entirely  shaved.’  Now 

.  ^**^oed,  a  complaint  or  expostulation  was  ventured 
Hiterpreters  and  Banjos  were  never  a  moment 

VoT  |w^*‘^.^Pi^^^ations  and  ^qiologies.  In  two  or  three  in- 
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stances  some  of  the  interpreters  Avoiild  practise  a  sort  of  mock¬ 
ery  of  sympathy,  and  atlect  to  be  of  their  opinion,  that  the  Ja- 
panese  system  of  precautions  and  formalities  was  very  absurd 
and  pitiful.  One  of  them  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  say,  ‘  It  b 
laughable  that  Japan,  this  little  country,  this  little  island,  makes 
so  much  ceremony,  and  contrives  so  many  difficulties  ;  that  in 
all  her  manners,  even  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  is  little; 
while  Russia,  which  is  a  very  extensive. country,  is,  in  all  her 
ways  and  manners,  in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  great  and 
noble.’  But  the  most  roguish  banter  of  all  was  when  one  of 
them  took  u|>on  him  to  make  to  our  heroes  and  illumines  a  moral 
and  philosophical  homily,  which  our  sly  Doctor  introduces  in 
such  a  way  as  if  he  would  cozen  us  inio  a  notion  that  it  was 
as  gravely  conceived  as  it  \vas,  doubtless,  pronounced. 


‘  The  interpreter  sent  to  us  on  this  day  spoke  more  freely  than 
any  who  had  come  before ;  he  considered  all  the  strict  regulations  of 
the  Ja^Kinese  government  as  extremely  ridiculous,  lamented  that  he 
was  himself  a  Japanese,  and  wished  very  much  to  travel  and  see  fo 
reign  countries.  He  regretted  the  short-sightedness  of  his  country 
men,  imputed  it  to  the  education  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  na 
gistrates,  and  said  that  the  subjects  must  be  blind  wlien  the  rulers 
had  no  clear  ideas,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  acquire  any.  Men, 
be  said,  are  not  born  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  but  also  to  instruct 
and  qnlighten  themselves.  His  philosophical  dissertation  was  inter 
spersed  with  several  Japanese  proverbs,  as,  for  example,  “  Theagei^ 
man  is  a  hundred  yeari>^  hut  his  fame  is  etemaV'* The  life  of  manit 
shorty  his  name  is  without  endf'  He  lamented  the  many  disagree¬ 
able  circumstances  to  which  the  ambassador  had  been  subjected,  and 
endeavouring  to  console  him,  likened  a  man  of  understanding  to 
water,  saving,  “  A  reasonable  man  must  know  how  to  accommodaienln- 
self  to  aU  situations  and  cir  cum  stances  y  like  water  which  takes  the  fm 
and Jigure  of  every  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured,^ ^  ’  Langsdorff,  p.  266. 


A  frivolous  and  vexatious  negotiation  continued  to  be  carrieil 
on,  with  occasional  peevishness  and  grumbling  on  the  part 
the  Russians,  and  with  all  possible  ceremony,  formality,  im 
portance,  and  delay,  on  that  of  the  Japanese.  The  constant 
pretence  for  this  delay  was  the  necessity  of  instructions  troni 
the  court  at  Jeddo, — with  the  addition,  in  one  instance,  of  the 
pretence  that  even  that  exalted  authority  had  not  felt  itself 
competent  to  decide  on  so  momentous  an  occasion,  without 
sending  to  Miaco,  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to  consult 
the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  On  every  point  of  conse¬ 
quence,  and  on  more  points  of  no  consequence  at  all,  couriers 
were  to  be  sent,  as  the  patient  suitors  for  Japanese  favour  w.r 
told,  to  Jeddo,  and  then,  month  after  month  would  be  con 
trived  to  be  passed  off  in  the  pretended  expectation  of  their  re- 
turn.  And  indeed  the  Russians  were  sufficiently  conviuccJ  thi^ 
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{he  Great  Mien,  g^venwrs,  and  princes,  witJi  they  w<ene 

inconimiifricaUon,’  had  but  Tery  little  discretion  ary,  .’power,  and 
rfally  misid  at  their* imminent  ]>eril  have  conceded,  for  instance, 
the  superficial  sjmce  of  a  doRen  yards  square  of  ’  the  sacred 
brtcli  of  Japan  to  the  temporary 'oecnpatioii  of  this,  obsequious 
handful  of  Europeatis  witliout  ammunition :  or  at  their  neril 
have  decided  and  acted  in  still  more  trillinc^  matters,  witlioiH 
sending  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  few  sentences  pro**- 
nounced  or  written  by  more  majestic  bipeds.  This,  to  be  sure, 
at  the  best,  was  ba<l  enough  for  petitioning  and  impounded  men, 
themselves  too  some  ol'  the  Banjos  of  tlie  most  prodigious  mo¬ 
narchy  on  earth  :  but  the  ]>ecidiar  vexation  was,. that  tliey  had 
reason  to  believe  that  couriers  did  come  from  the  remote  seat  of 
power,  time  after  time,  and  of  course  with  such  commuuications 
as  it  might  have  much  imported  them  to  know,  while  tliey  were 
still  kept  waiting  in  uncertainty,  and  to  be  amused  indefinitely 
with  pretences  and  lies. 

It  isjprobable  enough  that  the  government  never  had  the  smallest 
indecision  on  the  subject,  nor  even  the  magistrates  at  Nangasaki 
I  any  uncertainty  of  anticipation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  embassy, 
though  they  pretended  to  flatter  it  with  some  presumptions  of 
success,  so  much  the  more  probable,  tliey  were,  pleased  to  say, 
as  the  ultimatum  from  Jeddo  was  so  long  delayed.  If  the  fate 
of  this  too  ambitious  overture  was  thus  at  no  moment  really 
doubtful,  there  seems  no  other  explanation  of  the  policy  of  tlie 
mode  of  inflicting  it,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  intended  at  once  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  rude,  hasty 
alfiront  to  a  great  power  whose  territories  apjiroached  so  near 
their  own,  by  this  semblance  of  a  protracted  and  soiemn  delibe¬ 
ration  ;  and  to  inspire,  though  under  a  most  perfect  avoidance 
of  all  hostility,  an  utter  hopelessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of 
any  further  attempts,  by  wearing  out  the  patience,  and  mortify¬ 
ing  the  pride,  of  their  unwelcome  visitants.  At  any  rate,  there 
must  have  been  a  deeper  cause  forthis  intolerable  protraction  thaft 
either  dilatorin  ess,  or  a  mere  ceremonial,  affected  stateliness  ;.a8 
the  government  was  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  provision  and 
wcommodatioii  of  the  party,  who  were  not  permitted  to  pur- 
jichase  (for  it  was  declared  to  be  against  the  laws),  the  most  tri- 
jfag  article,  or  to  pay  for  any  service  whatsoever ;  while,  never¬ 
theless,  they  were  amply  supplied  with  whatsoever  was  wanted 
jfor  themselves  and  for  repairing  the  ship. 

!  ^  After  they  had  endured  several  months  of  their  imprisonment, 
began  to  receive  hints  that  convinced  them  it  was  a  delu- 
astrology  that  had  told  it  as  a  j>art  of  their  fortunes,  that 
Were  to  see  the  metropolitan  and  imperial  splendours  of  this 
inonardiy.  They  were  soon  plainly  informed,  that  a  very 
Mian  of  the  Court  was  on  his  way  to  save  them  ‘  the 
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stances  some  of  the  interpreters  ^vouUl  practise  a  sort  of  mock¬ 
ery  of  sympathy,  and  attect  to  be  ot  their  opinion,  that  the  Ja¬ 
panese  system  of  precautions  and  formalities  was  very  absurd 
and  pitiful.  One  of  them  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  say,  ‘  It  b 
laughable  that  Japan,  this  little  country,  this  little  island,  makes 
so  much  ceremony,  and  contrives  so  Dial  y  ^  ^  I 

all  her  manners,  even  in  her  ways  o4  thinking,  she  is  little; 
while  Russia,  which  is  a  very  extensive  country,  is,  in  all  her 
ways  and  manners,  in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  great  and 
noble.’  But  the  most  roguish  banter  of  all  vvas  vyhen  one  of 
them  took  njK)n  him  to  make  to  our  heroes  and  illumines  a  moral 
and  philosophical  homily,  which  our  sly  Doctor^  introduces  in 
such  a  way  as  if  he  would  cozen  us  inio  a  notion  that  it  was 
as  gravely  conceived  as  it  w'as,  doubtless,  pronounced. 

‘  The  interpreter  sent  to  us  on  this  day  spoke  more  freely  than 
any  who  had  come  before  ;  he  considered  all  the  strict  regulations  of 
the  Jai>anese  government  as  extremely  ridiculous,  lamented  that  he 
was  himself  a  Japanese,  and  wished  very  much  to  travel  and  see  fo- 
reign  countries.  He  regretted  the  short-sightedness  ot  his  country, 
men,  imputed  it  to  the  education  of  the  emperor  and  tlie  great  «a. 
gistrates,  and  said  that  the  subjects  must  be  blind  when  the  rulers 
had  no  clear  ideas,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  acquire  any.  Men, 
be  said,  are  not  born  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  but  also  to  instruct 
and  qnlighten  themselves.  His  philosophical  dissertation  was  inter¬ 
spersed  with  several  Japanese  proverbs,  as,  for  example,  «  Thea^tii 
man  if  a  hundred  year.^^  hut  his  fame  is  etemalJ*^^'*  1  he  life  of  man  it 
short,  his  name  is  idthout  endf*  He  lamented  the  many  disagree¬ 
able  circumstances  to  which  the  ambassador  had  been  subjected,  and 
endeavouring  to  console  him,  likened  a  man  of  understanding  to 
water,  saying,  **  reasonable  man  must  knoiv  hotu  to  acconvnoddtc  mni’ 
self  to  all  situations  and  circumstances ,  like  water  which  takes  M 
andjigure  of  every  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured.^^  ’  Langsdorff,  p.  266- 

A  frivolous  and  vexatious  negotiation  continued  to  be  carrW 
on,  with  occasional  peevishness  and  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  and  with  all  possible  ceremony,  formality,  im¬ 
portance,  and  delay,  on  that  of  the  Japanese.  The  coiistani 
pretence  for  this  delay  was  the  necessity  of  instructions  trom 
the  court  at  Jeddo, — with  the  addition,  in  one  instance,  ot  w 
pretence  that  even  that  exalted  authority  had  not  felt  itsJ 
competent  to  decide  on  so  momentous  an  occasion,  without 
sending  to  Miaco,  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to  consult 
the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  On  every  point  ot  con't* 
quence,  and  on  more  points  of  no  consequence  at  all,  couriers 
were  to  be  sent,  as  the  patient  suitors  for  Japanese  favour 
told,  to  Jeddo,  and  then,  month  after  month  would  be  con* 
trived  to  he  passed  oft*  in  the  pretended  expectation  ot 
turn.  And  indeed  the  Russians  were  suflBiciently  conviucco  tn 
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the  Great  Mien,  governors,  ,  and  princes,  witli  whom  they  vvene 
in  commiiirtcation,  had  but  very  little  discretionary.;  power,  and 
really  miglit  at  their-imminent  i>eril  have  conceded,  for  instance, 
the  superficial  sjmee  of  a  dozen  yards  square  of  the  sacred 
beach  of  Japan  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  this,  obsequious 
handful  of  Europeans  witliout  uinmunidon :  or  at  their  j>eril 
have  decided  and  acted  in  still  more  triliiiig  matters,  witlioiH 
sending  so  many  hundreds  of  mites  to  obtain  a  few  sentences  pro¬ 
nounced  or  written  by  more  majestic  bipeds.  This,  to  be  sure, 
at  the  best,  wras  bail  enough  for  petitioning  and  impounded  men, 
theffiselves  too  some  o(  the  Sanjos  ot  tlie  most  prodigious  mo¬ 
narchy  on  earth  t  but  the  peculiar  vexation  was, .  tliat  Uiey  had 
reason  to  believe  that  couriers  ilid  come  from  the  remote  seat  of 
power,  time  after  tune,  and  ot  course  with  such  cominuoications 
as  it  might  have  much  imported  them  to  know,  while  tliey  were 
still  kept  waiting  in  uncertainty,  and  to  be  amused  indefinitely 
with  pretences  and  lies.  ^ 

It  i^robable  enough  that  the  government  never  had  the  smallest 
indecision  on  the  subject,  nor  even  the  magistrates  at  Nangasaki 
any  uncertainty  of  anticipation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  embassy, 
though  they  pretended  to  flatter  it  vvith  some  presumptions  of 
success,  so  muck  the  more  probable,  tliey  were,  pleased  to  say, 
as  the  ultimatum  from  Jeddo  was  so  long  delayed.  If  the  fate 
of  this  too  ambitious  overture  was  thus  at  no  moment  really 
doubtful,  there  seems  no  other  explanation  of  the  policy  of  tlie 
mode  of  inflicting  it,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  goveni- 
Mt  intended  at  once  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  rude,  hasty 
wont  to  a  great  power  whose  territories  approached  so  near 
their  own,  by  this  semblance  of  a  protracted  and  soiemn  delibe¬ 
ration  ;  and  to  inspire,  though  under  a  most  perfect  avoidance 
of  all  hostility,  an  utter  hopelessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of 
any  further  attempts,  by  wearing  out  the  patience,  and  mortify¬ 
ing  the  pride,  of  their  unwelcome  visitants.  At  any  rate,  there 
inu^  have  been  a  deeper  cause  for  this  intolerable  protraction  than 
cither  dilatoriness,  or  a  mere  ceremonial,  affected  stateliness  ; .  as 
0  government  was  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  provision  and 
awommodation  of  the  party,  who  were  not  permitted  to  pur- 
J  ase  (for  it  was  declared  to  be  against  the  laws),  the  most  tri- 
article,  or  to  pay  for  any  service  whatsoever ;  while,  never- 
^  css,  they  were  amply  supplied  with  whatsoever  was  wanted 
and  for  repairing  the  ship. 

.L  endured  several  months  of  their  imprisonment^ 

began  to  receive  hints  that  convinced  them  it  was  .  a  delu- 
astrology  that  had  told  it  as  a  }>art  of  their  fortunes,  that 
cy  Were  to  see  the  metropolitan  and  imperial  splendours  of  this 
They  were  soon  plainly  informed,  that  a  very 
Cat  Jiun  ot  the  Court  was  on  his  way  to  save  them  tUo 
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toil  of  this  long  journey,  and  bearing  the  Emperor’s  commUsio*^ 
plenipotentiary  for  whatever  was  to  be  discussed  and  arranged 
between  the  two  powers.  And  as  it  was  presumed  that  the 
deputed  wisdom  of  two  such  empires  and  monarchs,  when 
brought  into  conjunction,  could  not  fail  to  settle  the  business  in  a 
very  short  time,  (like  Sir  William  Temple  and  John  de  Witt,  if 
the  Dutch  had  ever  told  them  of  these  eminent  diplomatists,  and 
their  rapid  negotiation,)  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  high  time 
to  fit  tl>e  Nadeshda  for  taking  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The 
intimation  conveyed  animated  pleasure  to  men  who  regarded 
her  with  more  than  a  sailor’s  affection,  as  the  vehicle  that  was  now 
soon  to  bear  them  away  from  this  hated  shore.  Ail  the  neces. 
sary  materials  were  promptly  furnished  by  the  Japanese,  and 
the  crew  applied  themselves  to  the  business  with  all  possible 
alacrity  and  despatch. 

But  to  return  to  the  superlative  man,  the  potent  satrap,  the 
elite  of  the  high  mightinesses  of  the  most  august  of  Courts,  the 
personage  who  was  born,  though  the  Russians  were  not,  to  the 
felicity  of  looking  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  announced, 
at  length,  that  this  favourite  of  all  the  stars  was  arrived  at  Nan- 
gasaki,  and  the  important  interview  was  approaching.  But  the 
Russians,  under  the  abandonment  of  every  star,  and  the  depres 
sion  produced  by  their  long  imprisonment  and  series  of  humi 
liations,  happened  to  find  themselves  in  possession  of  just  s 
much  remaining  spirit,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  negotiation  to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  relative 
dignity  under  which  the  two  imperial  representatives  should 
meet ;  high  demands  being  of  course  made  on  the  part  of  that 
power  which  was  determined  for  ever  to  act  on  the  maxim  that 
all  other  powers  were  unworthy  to  aspire  to  its  friendship.  The 
interview  was  to  take  place  at  the  mansion  of  the  governor, 
which  gentleman  the  Russians  had  never  yet  been  privileged 
to  see.  The  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  procession  to 
the  government  house  in  Nangasaki  was  conducted,  with  do 
small  pomp,  in  which,  however,  the  characteristic  affectation  of 
concealment  and  precaution  was  shewn  in  a  very  reuiarkabl* 
manner  ;  for  the  whole  front  of  every  street  through  which  thej 
passed,  was  veiled  from  their  sight. 

‘  The  houses,  as  well  by  the  water-side  as  all  round  the  place,  vitii 
the  fortresses  and  guard-houses,  were  covered  with  hangings,  on 
which  were  the  imperial  arms  and  those  of  Fisi ;  so  that  we  could  see 
nothing  of  the  houses  or  the  people,  nor  could  they  see  any  thing  o 
us:  here  and  there  only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  on  by  irresistible cu 
riosity,  peeping  from  behind  the  hangings.  We  were,  however, 
the  rnain^  unseen  by  the  inhabitants,  while  our  own  eyes  were  equa^J 
restrained  from  making  our  observations  on  them  or  their  town.  ^ 

*  ^  in  gome  of  the  cross  streets,  the  hangings  did  not  cover 
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))0use8  entirely,  their  place  was  supplied  by  straw  mats  or  trellis- 
^'0^k.  The  reason  of  this,  the  interpreters  told  us,  was,  that  the 
common  people  might  be  kept  off,  since  they  were  not  worthy  to  see 
so  Great  a  Man  as  the  ambassador  face  to  face.'  Langsdorff,  p. 

There  were  three  of  these  processions  to  the  place  of  audience, 
all  within  a  few  days.  In  the  first,  the  ambassador  was  carried 
in  a  sort  of  large  sedan,  called  a  xVorimow,  while  his  attendants 
walked ;  but  he  demanded  the  same  conveyance  for  his  officers 
on  the  latter  two  days,  on  account  of  rain  and  the  state  of  the 
road,  and  with  much  opposition  and  reluctance  it  was  allow'ed..  \ 
We  cannot  fairly  aftbrd  room  for  any  ])art  of’ Doctor  L.’s  very 
curious  description  of  these  three  interviews  of  the  great  men  of 
dilferent  regions  of  the  globe,  met  to  confer  on  the  grand  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  intercourse  of  empires.  The  first  Avas  an  audience 
of  ceremony,  the  second,  of  business,  the  third,  of  taking  leave. 
The  Captain  despatches  the  whole  attair  in  a  very  few  sen¬ 
tences,  written  in  a  temper  partaking  of  indignation  and  shame. 
The  Doctor  has  exhibited,  considerably  at  large,  the  etiquette, 
the  incommodious  postures,  the  rather  impertinent  and  ungra¬ 
cious  interrogatory  of  the  very  Great  Man  to  the  chamberlain 
Von  ResanotF,  the  important  business  of  the  second  interview^ 
consisting  precisely  in  the  delivery  of  a  paper  from  the  former’ to 
the  latter  of  these  plenipotentiaries, *and  then  the  affecting  adieus 
of  men  who  w  ere  to  see  one  another  no  more  !  *  !  * 

On  returning  from  the  second  audience,  Avhich  w'as  as  brief  as 
if  ceremony  haul  been  no  part  of  the  court -traffic  of  Japan,  and 
in  which  the  most  noble  the  beholder  of  tlie  Emperor’s  feet,^  does 
not  appear  to  have  wasted  any  words  in  explanation  of  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  definitive  document  which  he  delivered,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  had  to  put  this  fate-bearing  paper  in  the  hands  of  the 
interpreters,  and  was,  perhaps,  by  the  tendency  of  all  that  had’ 
preceded,  competently  prepared  and  fortified  a^inst  any  sud¬ 
den  emotions  of  amazement  and  grief  on  finding' the  burden*  of 
Jt  to  be,  a  peremptory  injunction  that  no  Russian  should  ‘ever 
a^ain  shew  himself  in  Japan.  But  he  might,  even  after 

experienced,  be  allowed  to  feel  some  little  surprise  that  ■  ia* 
grave  and  final  award  of  state,  sKoiild  so  presume  on  his  simpli- 
as  to  regale  him  with  the  follow  ing  piece  of  rhetorical  ban  - 
t^*r,  affecting  to  rest  the  propriety  of  the  refusal  of  any  'further 
^niraunication  with  Russia,  on  tlie  comparative  feebleness,  of 
Japan.  •'  ^*^1 

‘  friendship  ig  like  a  chain,  which, -when  destined  to' some  particu*-! 
end,  must  consist  of  a  determined  number  of  links.  If  one  mem- 
o€r,  however,  be  particularly  strong,  and  the  others  disproportionably 
^®^k,  the  latter  must  of  necessity,  by  use,  be  soon  broken.  The 
chain  of  friendship  can  never,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disadvan- 
^geous  to  the  weak  members  included  in  it.’ 
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toil  of  this  long  journey,  and  bearing  the  Emperor’s  comtnissio'^ 
plenipotentiary  for  whatever  was  to  be  discussed  and  arranged 
between  the  two  powers.  And  as  it  was  presumed  that  the 
deputed  wisdom  of  two  such  empires  and  monarchs,  when 
brou^'ht  into  conjunction,  could  not  fail  to  settle  the  business  in  a 
very '’short  time,  (Uke  Sir  William  Temple  and  John  de  W  itt,  if 
the  Dutch  had  ever  told  them  of  these  eminent  diplomatists,  and 
their  rapid  negotiation,)  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  high  time 
to  fit  tl>e  Nadeshda  for  taking  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The 
intimation  conveyed  animated  pleasure  to  men  who  regarded 
her  with  more  than  a  sailor’s  affection,  as  the  vehicle  that  was  now 
soon  to  bear  them  away  from  this  hated  shore.  All  the  neces. 
sary  materials  were  promptly  furnished  by  the  Japanese,  and 
the  crew  applied  themselves  to  the  business  with  all  possible 
alacrity  and  despatch. 

But  to  return  to  the  superlative  man,  the  potent  satrap,  the 
elite  of  the  high  mightinesses  of  the  most  august  of  Courts,  the 
personage  who  was  born,  though  the  Russians  were  not,  to  the 
felicity  of  looking  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  announced, 
at  length,  that  this  favourite  of  all  the  stars  was  arrived  at  Nan- 
gasak?,  and  the  important  interview  was  approaching.  But  the 
Russians,  under  the  abandonment  of  every  star,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  produced  by  their  long  imprisonment  and  series  of  humi¬ 
liations,  happened  to  find  themselves  in  possession  of  just  so 
much  remaining  spirit,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  negotiation  to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  relative 
dignity  under  which  the  two  imperial  representatives  should 
m^t ;  high  demands  being  of  course  made  on  the  part  of  that 
power  which  was  determined  for  ever  to  act  on  the  maxim  that 
all  other  powers  were  unworthy  to  aspire  to  its  friendship.  Tb« 
interview  was  to  take  place  at  the  mansion  of  the  goveruor, 
which  gentleman  the  Russians  had  never  yet  been  privileged 
to  see.  The  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  procession  to 
the  government  house  in  Nangasaki  was  conducted,  with  do 
small  pomp,  in  which,  however,  the  characteristic  affectation  oi 
concealment  and  precaution  was  shewn  in  a  very  reuiarkabk 
manner  ;  for  the  whole  front  of  every  street  through  which  thej 
passed,  was  veiled  from  their  sight. 

‘  The  houses,  as  well  by  the  water-side  as  all  round  the  place,  with 
the  fortresses  and  guard-houses,  were  covered  with  hangings,  ^ 
which  were  the  imperial  arms  and  those  of  Fisi ;  so  that  we  could  se« 
nothing  of  the  houses  or  the  people,  nor  could  they  see  any  thing  o 
us:  here  and  there  only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  on  by  irresistible  cu¬ 
riosity,  peeping  from  behind  the  hangings.  We  were,  however, 
the  main,  unseen  by  the  inhabiunts,  while  our  own  eyes  were  eqiW 
restrained  from  making  our  observations  on  them  or  their  ^ 
*  ^  in  gome  of  the  cross  streets,  the  hangings  did  not  cover  i 
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their  place  was  supplied  by  straw  mats  or  trellis- 
work.  e  reason  of  this,  the  interpreters  told  us,  was,  that  the 
common  people  might  be  kept  off,  since  they  were  not  worthy  to  see 
so  Great  a  Man  as  the  ambassador  face  to  face.’  Langsdorff,  p.  Sat. 

There  werc  three  of  these  processions  to  the  place  of  audience, 
all  within  a  few  days.  In  the  first,  the  ambassador  was  carried 
in  a  sort  oi  large  sedan,  called  a  Norimon^  while  his  attendants 
vialked ;  but  he  demanded  the  same  conveyance  for  his  officers 
on  the  latter  two  days,  on  account  of  rain  and  the  state  of  the 
road,  and  with  much  opposition  and  reluctance  it  was  aliow^ed.  t 
\Ve  cannot  fairly  afford  room  for  any  part  of  Doctor  L.’s  very 
cunous  description  of  these  three  interviews  of  the  great  men  of 
different  regions  of  the  globe,  met  to  confer  on  the  grand  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  intercourse  of  empires.  The  first  was  an  audience 
of  ceremony,  the  second,  of  business,  the  third,  of  taking  leave. 
The  Captain  despatclies  the  whole  affair  in  a  very  few  sen- 
tenew,  written  in  a  temper  partaking  of  indignation  and  shuttle. 

1  he  Doctor  has  exhibited,  considerably  at  large,  the  etiquette', 
the  incommodious  postures,  the  rather  impertinent  and  ungra¬ 
cious  interrogatory  of  the  very  Great  Man  to  tlie  chamberlain' 
Von  Resanoff,  the  important  business  of  the  second  interview; 
insisting  precisely  in  the  delivery  of  a  paper  from  the  former’to 
the  latter  of  these  plenipoteiitiaries,*and  then  the  affecting  adieus 
ol  men  who  were  to  see  one  another  no  more  !  •  « 

On  rcturniii!^  from  the  second  audience,  which  was  as  brief  as 
I  ceremony  had  been  no  part  of  the  court -traffic  of  Japan,  and 
in  which  the  most  nolde  the  beholder  of  the  Emperor’s  feet,'  does 
not  ap^>ar  to  liaye  wasted  any  words  in  explanation  of  the  pur- 
port  olthe  deiinitivc  document  whicli  he  delivered,  tlte  ambm-' 
sahor  had  to  put  this  fate-bearing  paper  in  the  hands  of  the 
interpreters,  and  was,  perhaps,  by  the  teiidency  of  all  that  had 
preceded,  competently  prepared  and  fortified  against  any  sud- 
en  emotions  of  amazement  and  grief  on  finding  the  burden'  of 
n  to  be  a  peremptory  injunction  that  no  Russian  should  eVer 
again  sliew  himself  in  Japan.  But  he  might,  even  after  all  Hi' 
aa  experienced,  be  allowed  to  fwl  some  little  surprise  that'V 
^  ave  and  final  aw'ard  of  state,  should  so  presume  on  his  simplK' 
uJ  the  following  piece  of  rhetorical  ban- 

mmrn  the  propriety  of  the  refusal  of  any  further 

Russia,  on  tlie  comparative  feebleness. of 

^  chain,  which,  when  destined  to  some  particu- 
ber  h  ’  ^  determined  number  of  links.  If  one  meml' 

weal*  particularly  strong,  and  the  others  disproportionablv 

chain  necessity,  by  use,  be  soon  broken.  The 

tappftnc  s  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disadvan- 

6  US  to  the  weak  members  included  in  it,* 
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The  iiii^iokibTlity  of  tlie  Japanese  laws,  intertlieting  all  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners,  except  a  limited  tradin g  privilege  granted 
to  ihe  Dutch  and  Chinese,  is  solennily  insisted  on  ;‘the  perfect 
sufficiency  of  the  productions  of  the  country  to  supply  all  \{% 
pwn  wants,  is  pretended  to  be  put  on  the  ground  of  the  small- 
aess  of  those  wants  ;  and  the  poverty  ot*  the  country,  is.  alfected 
to  be^pleaded  as  one  rc^n  for  declining  to  accept  any  of  tlie 
Gmperor  of  Russia’s  valuable  prestmts.  .<{  ; 

.•  If»they  were  accepted,  tlic  Emperor  of  Japan  must,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the- country,  which  are  considered . as  laws,  send  an 
ambassador  with  presents  ot  equal  value  to  the  Emperor  of  liussia. 
3ut| as  there  is  a  ^trict  prohibition  against  either,  the  .inhabitants  or 
the^ships  quitting  the  country,  and  Japan,  is  besides  so  poor,  that  it 
is.  impossible  to  return  presents  to  any  thing  like  an  equivalent, 
vvhdljy  oiit  of  the  Emperor’s  power  to  receive  either  the  ambas 
or  the  presents.  * 

.  It  is.  hardly  ,  w  orth  while  to  notice  here  the‘absurdity  of  stat¬ 
ing  W'liat  are  the  custom  and  the  law  in  a  certain  case,  in  the 
very  saine.  sentence  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  law  never  per- 
paits  that  case  to  exist.  But  perhaps  this  custom  and  law  of 
equivalents;  luay^  refer,  only  to  the  interchange  of  presents 
m^iongj  the  pepple  within  the  realm.  Be,  however,  the  law 
yrliatever  it.mi^d,  it’ was  uimpquced  to  the  ambassador,  that 
the  Russians  should  receive  as  a  perfect  gratuity  every  thing 
tj^^.  wanted. qr  would  ask  for  in  the  way  of  provisions,  sojong 
q^^,tney,rennaiQed  in  port,  two  montlis’  stores  for  the  shipwiie 
tiiey,  departed,  ..every  article  necessary  for  ])reviously  refittiii 
the  ship,:  and. a.  present  liesides  of  "2000  sacks  of  salt  of  301k 
eacb',..100  sacks  of.'rice  of  1501b.,  each,  with  two  thousan’ 
bundles  of  the  finest  Japanese  raw  silk  ;  the  former  two  for  th 
q^ew,  the  latter,  for, tine,  officers. . 

j  The  ambassador  protested  that,  like  their  Emperor,  he  musi. 
Infuse  these  presents^  He  w’as  told  that  the  inevitable  conse 
quence  of  his,  persisting  to  do  .so,  .must  be  another  courier  t< 
Jeddo’,  since ,  the  Emperor  had  given  the*  orders.  ..This  decide- 
the  matter.,  instantaneously,' two .  months  of  additional  delay 
bqing  what  he  as  little  wished  as  they  did. 

'  iTbe  gratuitous  supplies,. from  first  to  last,  and  all  other  servk 
received  from  the  Japanese ,  w  ere  perfectly  dear  of  all  fees  an 
cfeuceur^:  U  w  as  not.  till  aftqr  ^.ppeated  and  earnest  repress 
tatioDS,  and  even  entreaties,  that  the  ambassador  obtained  per 
mission  to  make  some  small  presents  to  a  few  of  the  iuteipre 
t^V  whose  sWvices  he  hai  been'  so  long  indebted.  ‘  f^-- 
d^re  to  part,’  says  .the  Captain,  was  equally  strong  in  all  o 
us the  sailors  gladly  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  get  th 
ship  ready,  for.sea  ;  tlie  caiiiidn  ainl  all  the  other  articles  belon^'^ 
to  it,  were  brought  safe. on  board  with  all  diligence  ;  a  Imudre 
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boats,  linked  in  five  lines,  towed  the  ship  from  its  station, 
the  governor  sent  some  final  tokens  of  his  considerate  at¬ 
tention  to  tlieir  accommodation ;  and  ‘  all  the  interpreters,* 
says  the  Captain,  ‘  except  the  honest  Saka-Sahuro,  and  two 
others,  who  had  not  forgotten  that  wc  were  no  Dutchmen, 
wished  us  a  happy  voyage  to  Batavia!’  so  little  interest  re- 
gariiiug  tile  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Russians  had  been 
created  in  their  minds  by  so  many  months  of  intercourse. 

There  is  probalily  as  much  truth  as  resentment  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  with  which  the  Ca])tain  consoles  himself  and  his  country- 
wen  for  tliis  memorable  failure, — that  ‘  the  Russian  trade  will 
not  suffer  much  in  consequence  of  it.’  In  so  long  a  period 
of  almost  total  preclusion  of  intercourse  with  the  rost  of  the 
world,  the  sensible  wants  of  the  people  will  have  strictly  con¬ 
formed  themselves,  through  inveterate  habit,  to  the  measure 
of  their  internal  resources.  Nor  can  this  necessitated  and 
habitual  conformity  be  deemed  very  oppressively  severe  in  a 
country  wi(h  such  considerable  advantages  of  climates,  (the 
empire  including  a  great  diversity  of  them,)  together  witli  a 
moilerate  tiiough  stationary  proficiency  in  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts.  Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  so  painfully 
repress  the  essential  cravings  of.  nature,  cannot  inflict  such 
1  sense  of  hardship  and  destitution,  as  to  force  nature,  by 
its  vital  necessities,  to  rebel  against  the  established  system, 
and  demand  the  admission  of  foreign  supplies.  And  then 
^add  to  this,  the  perfect  and  astonishing  reduction  of  the  entire 
■political,  moral,  and  physical  economy  of  tlie  people  to  the 
■most  absolute  clock-work,  through  the  superstitious  veneration 
■for  the  ancient  laws  and  usages, — a  superstition  which  the 
wovemment  has  an  evident  and  perpetual  interest  in  main- 
Wainiug  undimiiiislied  : — When  all  these  circumstances  are  consi- 
^Jdered,  and  when  tliere  is  also  taken  into  the  account  that  sujjer- 
Pjlious  pride  which  in  J  apan  even  still  more  uniformly  than  iu 
■phina,  regards  every  thing  foreign  as  inferior,  we  do  not  see  how 
commercial  speculatist,  even  had  he  that  freedom  of  ac- 
to  the  country  which  he  most  certainly  never  will  have 
some  strange  revolution  have  taken  place  in  the  policy  of 
#f  its  government,  could  do  that  which  is  the  first  thing  for 
to  do,  that  is,  create  a  new  and  eager  want  in  the 
So  much  for  what  the  country  would  take  from 
•reigners ;  and  then,  as  to  what  it  might  furnish  to  them 
exchange,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  half-civilized 
j  ■ation  could  bring  nothing  of  value  or  consequence  unless 
country  ’ had,  in  its  natural  produce,  some  grand  staple, 
ih®  same  manner  as  China  furnishes  an  unlimited  quantity 
n®  ^^5  South  America,  hides,  the  West  ladies,  sugar,  and  Spain 
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The  inviolability  of  tlie  Japanese  laws,  interdieting  all  inter- 
course  with  foreigners,  except  a  limited  trading. privilege  granted 
to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  is  soiemnly  insisted  on  ;  the  perf^ 
sufficiency  of  the  productions  of  the  country  to  supply  all  \{% 
pwn  wants,  is  pretended  to  be  put. on  the  ground  ot  the  sinall- 
fyess  of  those  wants  ;  .and  the  poverty  at*  the  country,  is.  allected 
to  be^pleaded  as  one  re^n  for  declining  to  accept  any  of  tlie 
Gmperor  of  Russia’s  valuable  presents.  .  •  ji  :* 

.•  If»they  were  accepted,  tlic  Emperor  of  Japan  must,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the- country,  which  are  considered .  as  laws,  send  m 
ambassador  with  presents  ot  equal  value  to  the  Emperor  of  hussia. 
Put  as  there  is  a •^trict  prohibition  against  either,  the  .inhabitants  or 
the  ships  quitting  the  country,  and  Japan,  is  besides  so  ppor»  that  it 
is  impossible  to  return  presents  to  any  thing  like  an  equival^it, 
wholly  oiit  of  the  Emperor’s  power  to  receive  either  the  arabas 
or  the  presents.  *  ..  .. 

is' hardly  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  absurdity  of  stat¬ 
ing  what  are  the  custom  and  the  law  in  a  certain  case,  in  the 
very  same,  seuteuce  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  law  never  per- 
paits  that  case  to  exist.  Rut  perhaps  this  custom  and  law  of 
equivalents-  may  refer,  only  to  the  interchange  ot  presents 
4^iong.,,the  people  .within  the  realni.  Be,  however,  the  law 
vvhatever  U.mi^tt,  it* was  aimpqnced  to  the  ambassador,  that 
the  Russians  shottld  receive  as  a  perfect  gratuit>  every  thing 
they,  wanted. qr  would  ask  tor  in  the  way  ot  provisions,  soJon^ 
jUiey,  reiUttuied  in  port,  two  montlis’  stores  tor  the  ship  vv hen 
Sey  'departed^.-every  article  necessary  for  previously  refittii^ 
the  ship  •  and, a.  present,  hesldes  ot  t2000  sacks  ot  salt  ofJOib; 
eicb;.‘.100  sacks  of’!  rice  of  1501b,  each,  with  two  thousa^ 
bundles  of  the  finest  Japanese  raw  silk  ;  the  former  two  tor  im 
qipew,  the  latter,  for, tlie.  officers.. 

i.The  ambassador  protested  that,  like  their  Emperor,  he  must 
refuse  these,  presents.  He  was  told  that  the  inevitable  cons^e- 
quence  of  his,  persisting  to  do  so,  .must  be  another  courier  tc 
Jeddo,  since.the Emperor  had  given  the-orders.  ..Tins  decide 
the  matter,  instantaneously,- two  .  months  ot  additional  delaj 
being  what  he  as  little  wished  as  they  did. 

The  gratuitous  supplies,  from  first  to  last,  ami  all  other  service 
reived  from  the  Japanese,  were  perfecUy  clear  of  all  fees  ani 
douceurs:  It  was  not.jUU  aitqf  rt?peated  and  earnest  represeu 
tations,  and  even  entreaties,  that  the  ambassador  obt-ained 
mission  to  make  some  small  presents  to  a  few  of  the  iiitenjr|^ 
i^V  whose  services  he  had  been'  so  long  indebted.  ^ 
d^re  to  part,’  says. the  Captain,  w’as  equally  strong  in 
us,;’  the  sailors  gladly  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  get 
ship  readv.  for^sea  ;  tlie  caiiiidn  aiulall  the  other  articles  be 
to  it«  were  brought  safe. on  board  with  all  diligence  ;  a  huu 
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boats,  linked  in  five  lines,  towed  the  ship  from  its  station, 
the  governor  sent  some  final  tokens  of  his  considerate  at¬ 
tention  to  their  accommodation ;  and  ‘  all  the  interpreters,’ 
sap  the  Captain,  ‘  except  the  honest  Saka-Saburo,  and  two 
otlicrs,  who  hatl  not  forgotten  that  wc  were  no  Dutchmen, 
mslied  us  a  happy  voyatfe  to  Bativia!’  so  little  interest  re- 
giiiliug  tlie  character  aiul  fortunes  of  the  Uussians  had  been 
treated  in  their  minds  by  so  many  months  of  intercourse. 

lliere  is  probably  as  much  truth  as  resentment  in  the  oni- 
nioii  with  which  the  Captain  consoles  himself  and  hiscounirv- 
nieii  tor  tins  memorable  failure,— that  ‘  the  Russian  trade  will 
not  sutler  much  in  consequence  of  it.’  In  so  ton"  a  period 
ot  almost  total  preclusion  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
norld,  tlie  sensible  wants  of  the  people  will  have  strictly  con¬ 
formed  themselves,  through  inveterate  habit,  to  the  measure 
ot  their  internal  resources.  Nor  can  this  necessitated  and 
Mbitual  conformity  be  deemed  very  oppressively  severe  in  a 
iCountry  witli  such  considerable  advantages  of  climates,  (the 
rmpire  including  a  great  diversity  of  them,)  together  with  a 
moderate  though  stationary  proficiency  in  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts.  Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  so  painfully 
repress  the  essential  cravings  of  nature,  cannot  indict  such 
I  sense  ot  hardship  and  destitution,  as  to  force  nature,  by 
I  '  vital  Densities,  to  rebel  against  the  established  system, 
mid  demand  the  admission  of  foreign  supplies.  And  then 
to  this,  the  perfect  and  astonishing  reduction  of  the  entire 
F'  lcal,  moral,  and  physical  economy  of  the  people  to  the 
I'  Os  absolute  clock-work,  through  the  superstitious  veneration 
jmr  the  ancient  laws  and  usages,— a  superstition  which  the 
■soveminent  has  an  evident  and  perpetual  interest  in  main- 
ning  uiidimuiished  : — When  all  these  circumstances  are  consi- 
«red,  and  when  there  is  also  taken  into  the  account  that  suiier- 
wbous  pride  which  in  Japan  even  still  more  uniformly  than  in 
ina,  regards  every  tiling  foreign  as  inferior,  we  do  not  see  how 
comiuercial  speculatist,  even  had  he  that  freedom  of  ac- 
to  the  country  which  he  most  certainly  never  will  have 
^  Mme  strange  revolution  have  taken  place  in  the  poliev-  of 
•  Us  government,  could  do  that  which  is  the  first  thing  for 
0  d(^^  that  is,  create  a  new  and  eager  want  in  the 
t5o  much  for  what  the  country  would  take  from 
eigners;  and  then,  as  to  what  it  foight  furnish  to  them 
exchange,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  half-civilized 
could  bring  nothing  of  value  or  consequence  unless 
country  had,  in  its  natural  produce,  some  grand  staple, 

®  mamner  as  China  furnishes  an  unlimited  quantity 
south  America,  hides,  the  West  ladies,  sugar,  and  Spain 
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did  supply  >vool.  But  wc  know  of  no  ono  capital  species  of 
natural  produce  which  tfapan  could  offer  in  any  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  decree  of  excellence  or  plenty.  All  the  nations, 
therefore,  j^reat  and  small,  that  have  been  beaten  off*  in  their 
earnest  attempts  on  this  inaccessiiile  dominion,  may  take  con¬ 
solation  for  their  not  bein"  |>ermitted  to  carry  on  a  little 
paltry  traffic  to  the  annual  amount  perhaps  of  the  business 
of  one  moderate  English  shop,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  base 
humiliations  by  which  the  Dutch  have  so  long  retained  the  worth¬ 
less  privilege such  humiliations  as  having  their  Captains 
and  even  Barons  obliged  to  put  themselves  severally  in  the  form 
of  a  fourfooted  stool,  whenever  they  approach  any  petty  magis¬ 
trate  called  a  Banjos,  as  the  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  with  a  Baron  Pabst,  and  two  cultivated  and  intelligent 
Captains  of  vessels,  were  all  unceremoniously  ordered  to  do 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Russian  ship,  and  continued  to  do  for 
several  minutes,  till  it  was  carelessly  signified  (o  them  by 
an  interpreter  that  they  might  stand  up.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  conference,  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch  person 
and  character  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  crinirc. 

*  Before  their  departure  the  Dutchmen  were  required  to  pay  the 
compliment  to  the  Great  Men,  Baron  Pabst,  who  before  did  not 
seem  to  think  this  attitude  of  submission  altogether  consistent  with 
the  Dutch  character,  wanted  to  have  stolen  unseen  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  escaped  the  compliment ;  but  the  vigilant  interpreters  called  after 
him:  “  ISirl  Mynheer  Pabst!  you  cannot  go  till  you  have  made  the 
Great  Men  a  compliment.'*  Ide  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
and  submit  to  the  humiliating  custom.*  Langsdorff,  p.  232. 

Both  the  writers  are  so  sensible  how  little  information  they 
have  had  the  means  of  giving  w  ith  respect  to  the  people  of 
Japan,  that  they  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  space  in 
tlieir  books  with  tlie  few  particulars  wliich,  however,  it  cost 
them  such  a  weary  length  of  time  to  collect.  Their  accounts 
can  go  but  little  way  towards  correcting,  or  confirming,  or 
enlarging,  the  questionable  information  furnished  by  former 
reporters  ;  which  we  the  more  regret  as  we  could  have  so  fully 
relicti  on  the  honesty  of  these  latest  observers. 

'At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  are,  perhaps  of  the  whole 
world,  that. one  nation  of  which  the  quality  of  the  whole 
may  most  competently  be  known  and  fairly  judged  from 
.the  inspection  .of  a  small  sample.  What  our  voyagers  have 
described,  will  furnish  any  man  instantly  with  a  long  ne- 
.gative  catalogue  of  Japanese  accomplishments,  virtues,  pn- 
,vileges,  and  felicities.  Conspicuously  at  the  head  of  all  these 
negations  will  stand  LibeHyy — liberty,  which  that  blink¬ 
ing  Baron  Thunberg  pronounces  to  be  the  very  life  of  this 
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people  !  •  Some  ot  the  readers  of  these  descriptions  will  per¬ 
haps  say  tliat  in  default  of  liberty,  tliey  have  soinethiu^  better, 
—the  most  consummately  mechanical  ^ood  order.  VVe  hear 
ot  no  brawls,'  no  roarin^  g*an<>*s  of  tipplers,  no  disrespect  to 
superiors,  no  rude  driving,  and  scam|>cring,  and  racket,  of  ill- 
tauglit,  wild  ’  young  fellows.  Prodigious  crowds  of  people 
j  were  seen  often  enough,  but  there  was  no  tumult,  riot,  or  niis- 
(hiet ;  no  obstreperousiiess,  indecent  manners,  or  abusive 
language.  On  the  ground  where  the  largest  multitude  had 
appeared,  there  would  soon  not  be  a  mortal  to  be  seen,  if 
so  were  signified  the  will  of  the  governor,  or  perhaps  of  an 
Opperbanjos.  There  were,  besides,  no  beggars  and  no  pil- 
torers.  We  need  not  say  tiiere  wore  no  bullies  or  bravoes. 
lie  seem  even  warranted  to  say  there  were  no  mere  loungers, 
no  idle  persons  of  any  sort.  "Personal  cleanliness  was  -^ni- 
vei'sally  prevalent,  and  extended  to  the  putting  off  of  shoes 
(Ml  entering  a  room  with  clean  mats  on  the  floor.  It  could 
not  be  mentioned  as  exactly  an  exception  to  this  general  re* 
commendation,  that  the  married  women  are  all  distinguished 
by  the  disgusting  circumstance  of  having  their  front  teeth 
blackened.  Our  gay  Doctor  was,  however,  very  aiiirry  at  this 
ill-jiulged  decoration. 

Ihe  prisoners  could  oldain  no  glimpse  of  the  domestic  ecof 
iioray,  nor  permission  to  visit  a  neighbouring  temple.  And 
probably  the  diversified  impuries  they  would  naturally  be  in- 
dined  to  make,  were  either  prevented  by  the  foianality  and  official 
business  of  their  interviews  with  the  interpreters,  or  if  made,  were 
Irustrated  by  evasion,  reserve,  or  that  falsehood  which  even  the 
officers  of  state  in  Japan,  (so  unlike  all  other  countries,)  seem 
I  to  regard  as  a  perfectly  fair  resource  in  every  emergency. 
Ihey  had  occasion  to  perceive  that  the  interference  of  au¬ 
thority,  was  exercised  to  prevent  or  stoj)  the  unofficial  com- 
tnunication  which  they  were,  in  one  or  two  instances,  attcinpt- 
tJt?  and  beginning  to  hold  with  some  individual  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  more  intelligent  than  the  generality  of  the 
natives.  .  ® 

Mention  is  made  of  several  festivals  occurring  during  the  stay 
d  the  Russians,  but  of  which  they  were,  of  course,  allowed 
nu  participation  or  inspection.  One  of  them  was  that  of  the 
new  year.  Our  authors  do  not  say  whether  they  heard  of  the 
^^‘remoiiy  described  by  Thunberg  and  others  as  practised  by  the 
Japanese  at  that  season,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  the  Chris- 

Iian  religion,  and  to  create  the  same  hatred  of  it  in  the  minds 
J  fheiv. children.  The  thirtieth  of  January  is  their  newyear^s 
On  the  second  of  February,  ‘  the  last  of  the  festival  days, 
^  ittle  l)ox  was  brought,  full  of  roasted  pease,  to  the  ambas- 
^  or  s  house,  wliieh  were  strewed  about  every  corner  of 
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did  supply  wool.  But  we  know  of  no  one  capital  species  of 
natural  produce  which  Japan  could  offer  in  any  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  decree  of  excellence  or  plenty.  All  the^  nations, 
therefore,  j^rcat  and  small,  that  have  been  l>eaten  oil  in  their 
earnest  attcmj)ts  on  this  inaccessil)lc  dominion,  may  take  con¬ 
solation  for  their  not  bein"  i>erinitted  to  carry  on  a  little 
paltry  traffic  to  the  annual  amount  jterhaps  of  the  business 
of  one  moderate  English  shop,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  base 
humiliations  by  which  the  Duteh  have  so  long  retained  the  worth¬ 
less  privilege  ;“Such  humiliations  as  having  their  Captains 
and  even  Barons  obliged  to  put  themselves  severally  in  the  fora 
of  a  fourfooted  stool,  whenever  they  approach  any  petty  magis¬ 
trate  called  a  Banjos,  as  the  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  with  a  Baron  Pabst,  and  two  cultivated  and  intelligent 
Captains  of  vessels,  were  all  unceremoniously  ordered  to  do 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Russian  ship,  and  continued  to  do  for 
several  minutes,  till  it  was  carelessly  signified  to  them  by 
an  interpreter  that  they  might  stand  up.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  conference,  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch  person 
and  character  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  cringe. 

‘  Before  their  departure  the  Dutchmen  were  required  to  pay  the 
compliment  to  the  Gvccit  it/cn*  Baron  Babst,  who  before  did  not 
seem  to  think  this  attitude  of  submission  altogether  consistent  with 
the  Dutch  character,  wanted  to  have  stolen  unseen  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  escaped  the  compliment ;  but  the  vigilant  interpreters  called  after 
him :  “  Sir !  Mynheer  Pabst !  you  cannot  go  till  you  have  made  the 
(Jreai  Men  a  compliment.”  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
and  submit  to  the  humiliating  custom.’  Langsdorff,  p.  232. 

Both  the  w  riters  are  so  sensible  how  little  information  they 
have  had  the  means  of  givinj^  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
Japan,  that  they  apoloiyize  for  occupying  so  mucli  space  lu 
tlieir  books  with  Uie  few  particulars  wliich,  however,  it  cost 
them  such  a  weary  length  ot  time  to  collect.  Their  accounts 
can  go  hut  little  way  towards  correcting,  or  confirming,  or 
cnl.irging,  the  questionable  information  furnished  by  foi-mcr 
reporters  •,  whic  h  we  the  more  regret  as  w  e  could  have  so  fully 
relicti  on  the  honesty  of  these  latest  observers. 

•At  :the  same  time,  the  Japanese  are,  perhaps  of  the  who  r 
world,  that. one  nation  of  which  the  quality  of  the  whole 
may  most  competently  be  known  and  fairly  judged  from 
.the  inspection  .of  a'  small  sample.  What  our  voyagers  have 
described,  will  furnish  any  man  instantly  with  a  long  nc- 
.gative  catalogue  of  Japanese  accomplishments,  virtues,  pn- 
vileffes,  and  felicities.  Conspicuously  at  the  head  of  all  th€^ 
negations  will  stand  Xifecrfi/,— liberty,  .  which  that  blinK- 
in«*  Baron  Thunberg  pronounces  to  be  the  very  life  ol 
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people  .  -Some  of  the  readers  of  these  descriptions  w’ill  per¬ 
haps  say  that  in  default  ot  liberty,  they  have  something  better, 
--the  most  consummately  mechanical  good  order.  We  hear- 
ot  no  brawl>,  no  roaring  g*angs  ot  tipplers,  no  disrespect  to 
superiors,  no  rude  driving,  and  seanqxn-ing,  and  racket,  of  ill- 
taught,  wild  ’  young  fellows.  Prodigious  crowds  of  people 
aerc  seen  often  enougli,  but  there  was  no  tumult,  riot,  or  mis¬ 
chief ;  no  obstreperousiiess,  indecent  manners,  or  abusive 
language.  On  the  ground  where  the  largest  multitude  had 
appeared,  there  would  soon  not  be  a  mortal  to  be  seen,  if 
so  were  signified  the  will  of  the  governor,  or  perhaps  of^n 
Opporbanjos.  1  here  were,  besides,  no  beggars  and  no  pil- 
torers.  We  need  not  say  tiiere  were  no  bullies  or  bravoes. 

\]  e  seem  even  warranted  to  sav  tlicre  were  no  mere  loun«^ers 
no  idle  persons  of  any  sort.  Personal  cleanliness  was  .""uni- 
versally  prevalent,  and  extended  to  the  putting  off  of  slioes 
(.11  entering  a  room  with  clean  mats  on  the  floor.  It  could 
not  be  mentioned  as  exactly  an  e\cei>tioii  to  this  general  re¬ 
commendation,  that  the  married  women  are  all  distinfT>iiished 
l)y  the  disgusting  circumstance  of  having  their  fron^  teeth 
blackened.  l)ur  gay  Doctor  was,  however,  very  angry  at  this 
ill-judged  decoration. 

II  he  prisoners  could  olitain  no  glimpse  of  the  domestic  ecof 
iioray,  nor  permission  to  visit  a  neighbouring  temple.  And 
prohably  the  diversified  inquiries  they  would  naturally  be  in- 
clmed  to  make,  were  either  jirevented  by  the  foianality  and  official 
business  of  their  interviews  with  the  interpreters,  or  if  made,  were 
Irustrated  by  evasion,  reserve,  or  that  falsehood  vvliich  even  the 
omcers  of  state  in  Japan,  (so  unlike  all  other  countries,)  seem 
|o  regard  as  a  perfectly  fair  resource  in  every  emergency, 
yiey  had  occasion  to  perceive  that  the  interference  of  au- 
Jbonty,  ^vas  exercised  to  prevent  or  stop  the  uiiofiicial  com- 
piunication  which  they  were,  in  one  or  two  instances,  atteinpt- 
and  beginning  to  hold  with  some  individual  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  more  intelligeiu  than  the  generality  of  the 

Mention  is  made  of  several  festivals  occurring  during  the  stay 
^  the  Russians,  but  of  which  they  were,  of  course,  allowed 
•1^  participation  or  inspection.  One  of  them  was  that  of  the 
new  year.  Our  authors  do  not  say  whether  they  heard  of  the 
<jeremouy  described  by  Thunberg  and  others  as  practised  by  the 
apaoese  at  that  season,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  the  Chris- 
an  ieligion^  and  to  create  the  same  hatred  of  it  in  the  minds 
children.  The  thirtieth  of  January  is  their  newyear*$ 
aTtu  I  second  of  February,  Mhe  last  of  the  festival  days, 
ittle  hox  was  brought,  full  of  roasted  pease,  to  the  arabas- 
house,  which  were  strewed  about  every  corner  of  it, 
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to  drive  away,’  says  the  Doctor,  with  great  inattention  to  pre 
cision  of  language,  ‘  tlic  devil  and  all  evil  spirits.’ 

*  On  tlie  .31st  of  March,  or  the  1st  of  April,  a  feast  wa^ 
celebrated  in  Nangasaki,  called  Mussunie  Matzury,  the  chit 
character  of  which  is  that  parents,  on  this  occasion,  present  theii 
children  w'itli  dolls.  Unimportant  as  the  object  of  this  holiday  ap< 
peared,  it  must  nevertheless  be  of  great  consequence  in  Japan,  twj 
days*  being  devoted  to  these  childish  entertainments ;  and  we  we^^ 
requested  not  to  suffer  the  carpenters,  employed  upon  the  boats  on 
shore,  to  work  during  its  celebration.*  Krusenstern,  p.  284. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  strange  people,  into  whose  com¬ 
pany  we  and  our  readers  are  little  likely  to  be  soon  again  intro¬ 
duced,  we  should  notice  just  one  illustrative  instance  of  such  a 
refineincnt  of  subordination,  and  so  unqualifitid  an  operatiou 
of  what  was  denominated  law,  as  no  other  country  coulil 
parallel. 

•  *  On  the  16th,  early  in  the  mornin^t  We  were  informed  that  one 
of  the  Japanese,  whom  we  had  brouglit  with  us,  had  attempted  to 
destroy  himself.  With  this  view  he  had  thrust  a  razor  through  hij 
mouth  into  his  throat,  but  was  seen  in  time  by  the  bystanders  for 
tliem  to  prevent  his  completely  executing  his  purpose.  A  quantity 
of  blood  streamed  from  the  mouth  of  the  w'ounded  man  ;  but  the 
Japanese  civil  officer  on  duty  would  by  no  means  consent  that  I 
should,  examine  the  wound,  or  give  him  any  medical  assistance.  The 
event  was  announced  by  the  guard,  and  a  Banjos,  with  a  physician, 
was  sent  for,  tc/zo  did  not  arrive  till  the  afternoon  ;  they  then  enterei 
into  a  very  minute  investigation  of  the  affair,  and  took  down  a,prm- 
verbal  of  it,  which  was  carefully  sealed  up.  The  wound  did  no: 
appear  dangerous.’  Langsdorff,  p.  287. 

Our  advetiturersexultingly  set  all  sail,  and  drove  out  of  the 
haihoiir  in  a  style  that  eonfouiidcd  the  cautious,  sober,  limM 
Loat-mai  iuers  of  Nangasaki.  The  destined  course  was  through 
the  sea  between  Japan,  and  Corea,  a  course  which  every  iiu^- 
giuahle  argument  had  been  employed  by  the  Japanese  ministen 
to  deter  the  Captain  from  adopting.  His  plan  was  to  examineJ 
on  his.  way  to  Kamtscliatka,  a  nutiiber  of  imperfectly* explored 
coasts  and  straits  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Sachalin,  in  whW 
Lia  Perouse  had  left  .a  good  deal  to  be  done. — We  have  staid 
so.  dong  in  that  country  of  Great  J/ew,  that  we  cannot  regu* 
larly  attend  him  through  his  various  traverses  of  dangeroii' 
seas,  and  examinations  of  dreary  coasts.  It  is,  however,  thi> 
part  alone  of  the  voyage  that  will  be  regarded  as  of  importance^ 
to  geography.  When  we  say  this  part  alone,  we  must  not 
understood  to  imply  that  it  was  an  inconsiderable  portion  c  , 
naval  1  adventure.  On  the  contrary,  it  amounted  to  severd 
thousands  df  miles,  and  occupied  a  long  space  of  time.  In 
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ntvigation,  tlie  Captain  displayed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
ijualities  of  an  able,  enterjATising,  »and  indefatigable  navigator. 
The  foggy,  chill,  and  turbulent  .  climate,  conjoined  with '  the 
strikingly  inhospitable  character  of  tlie  greatest  part  ^of  ‘th«l 
linds  he  coasted,  and  the  numerous  dungeis  incident  to  a'liavi^ 
ijrition  so  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rugged  coasts*  and 
islands,  all  imperfectly  known,  and  some  totally  unexplored’, 
occasion  to  both  the  commander  and  his  crew  to  evince 
iat  no  duty  was  too  hard  for  their  skill  and  resolution.  .  ,  » 

Having  made  a  conditional  promise  to  the  Japanese  stitesipen 
Botto  go  spying  out  their  territory  all  along  the  western  coast 
ofNiphon,  or  Japan,  he  (lid -not  approach  the  land  till  hd 
deemed  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  search  of  the  straits  of  Sangar, 
ketween  the  northern  end  of  that  great  island,  and  the  souHw*ni 
pirt  of  Jesso.  He  accurately  examined  and  laid  down,  per¬ 
haps,  about  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  sout!i  of  this  strait ; 
aad  then,  instead  of  passing  through  it,  proceeded  along  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Jesso,  to  the  straits  'of  La  Peroiise. 
The  landscape,  through  almost  the  whole  length,  was  a 
fhain  of  snowy  mountains,  one  of  which  einittcd  flames  and 
moke. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Jesso,  are  calbnl 
.4inos,  and  are  judged  to  be  the  reinains  of  a  nation  tliat  once 
possessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  some  other  islands,  but  that  has 
^dually  retired  and  diminished  before  the  encroaching  power 
of  the  Japanese,  who  have  now  extended  their  sovereignty  to 
its  northern  extremity.  The  ‘Captain  was  so  enchanted  with 
the  modesty,  benevolence,  and  generosity  of  these  poor  pcoj)le, 
that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  the  ‘  best  of  all  the 
people  he  has  hitherto  been  acquainted  with.’  And  certainly 
tiw  facts  lie  mentions,  will  bear  him  out  in  a  very  strong 
eolo^ium.  /  .  .  •  .  .  ^ 

Having  examined  the  great. bay  of  Aniwa,-  which  hollows  out 
tke  southern*  end  of  the  ])eninsula  of  Sachaliiv,  he  examined 
(and  is  the  first  that  has  done  so) .  tlie  eastern  coast  of  that  most 
dreary  peninsula,  with  meritorious  resolution  and  accuracy,  up 
lo  Patience  Bay,  ^whence  he  was  compelled  ta  steer,  across  the 
chain  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  where  he  encountered  consitk^raWe 
danger,  to  his  oldl  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where 'he  cast 
^chor  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1805,  forty-eight  days  after 
leaving  Naugasuki.  Here  Dr.  Langsdorff  left  him,  in  order  to 
^company  the  Chamberlain  Von  Resanotf’,  at  his  particular 
‘nvitation,  on  an  expedition  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
*i^^“West  coast  of  America.  •  While  the  Captain  staid  here 
^^ut  a  month  to » refit  and  victual  the  ship,  he  was  assailed  by 
nnngled  pain  and  indignation  at  witnessing  specimens,  and 
l^earing  accounts,  of  the  excessive  and  shocking  wretchedness,' 
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to  drlte  away,’  says  t!ie  Doctor,  with  great  inattention  to  prc- 
cision  of  language,  ‘  the  de^il  ami  all  evil  spirits.’ 

*  On  the  .31st  of  March,  or  the  1st  of  April,  a  feast  mi 
celebrated  in  Nangasaki,  called  Mussume  Matzury,  the  chid 
character  of  which  is  that  parents,  on  this  occasion,  present  tht'i 
children  with  dolls.  Unimportant  as  the  object  of  this  holiday  ap« 
peared,  it  must  nevertheless  be  of  great  consequence  in  Japan,  two 
days  being  devoted  to  these  childish  entertainments;  and  we  were 
requested  not  to  suffer  the  carpenters,  employed  upon  the  boats  on 
shore,  to  work  during  its  celebration.*  Krusenstern,  p.  284. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  strange  people,  into  whose  com¬ 
pany  we  and  our  readers  are  little  likely  to  be  soon  again  intro¬ 
duced,  we  should  notice  just  one  illustrative  instance  ol  such  a 
refineiucut  of  subordination,  and  so  unqualified  an  operation 
of  wliat  was  denominated  law,  as  no  other  country  could 
parallel. 

•  *  On  the  16tb,  early  in  the  mornin^f  We  were  informed  that  one 
of  the  Japanese,  whom  we  had  brought  with  us,  had  attempted  to 
destroy  himself.  With  this  view  he  had  thrust  a  razor  through 
mouth  into  his  throat,  but  was  seen  in  time  by  the  bystanders  for 
them  to  prevent  his  completely  executing  his  purpose.  A  quantity 
of  blood  streamed  from  the  mouth  of  the  w’ounded  man  ;  but  the 
Japanese  civil  officer  on  duty  would  by  no  means  consent  that  I 
should,  examine  the  wound,  or  give  him  any  medical  assistance.  ^  The 
event  was  announced  by  the  guard,  and  a  Banjos,  with  a  physician, 
was  sent  for,  tc/m  did  not  arrive  till  the  afternoon  ;  they  then  entered 
into  a  very  minute  investigation  of  the  affair,  and  took  down  a  ^proew- 
verbal  of  it,  which  was  carefully  sealed  up.  The  wound  did  not 
appear  dangerous.’  Langsdorff,  p.  287. 


Our  adventurers  exultingly  set  all  sail,  and  drove  out  of  the 
liiuboiir  in  a  style  that  eoufouuded  the  cautious,  sober,  timid 
Lout-iuai  iuers  of  Nangasaki.  The  destined  course  was  through 
the  sea  between  Japan,  and  Corea,  a  course  which  every  ima¬ 
ginable  argunu'iit  had  been  employed  by  tlie  Japanese  ministers 
to  deter  the  Captain  from  adopting.  His  plan  was  to  exaininei 
onliis.way  to  Kamtschatka,  a  number  of  imperfectly- expk)^ 
coasts  and  straits  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Sachalin,  in  whW 
JL<a  Perouse  had  left  a  good  deal  to  be  done.  — W e  have  staid 
so,  Jong  in  that  country  of  Great  Men^  that  we  cannot  regu¬ 
larly  attend  him  through  his  various  traverses  of  dangerous 
seas,  and  examinations  of  dreary  coasts.  It  is,  however,  th^ 
part  alone  of  the  voyage  that  will  be  regarded  as  of  importanj^ 
to  geography.  When  we  say  this  part  alone,  we  must  not  w 
understood  to  imply-  that  it  was  an  inconsiderable  portion  (»| 
naval  1  adventure.  On  the  contrary,  it  amounted  to  sever^ 
thousands  df  miles,  and  occupied  a  long  space  of  time.  In 
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navigation,  the  Captain  displayed,  in.  a  very  high  degree,  the 
ijualities  oi  an  able,  enterjatising,  j  and  indefatigable  navigator. 
The  foggy,  chill,  and  turbulent*,  climate,  conjoined  with 'the 
strikingly  inhospitable  character  of  tiie  greatest  part  .of  ’ihd 
linds  he  coasted,  and  the  numerous  daiigeis  incident  to  a‘ iiaviu 
jjrition  so  constantly  in  the  iiciglibburhoodof  rugged  coasts' and 
glands,  all  imperfectly  known,  and  some  totally  unexplored^ 
pre  occasion  to  both  the  commander  and  his  crew  to  evincd 
iat  no  duty  was  too  hard  for  their  skill  and- resolution.  ^ 

Having  made  a  conditional  promise  to  the  Japanese  statesmen 
Botto  go  spying  out  their  territory  all  along  the  vvestern'coast 
ofNiphon,  or  Japan,  he  duUnot  approach  the  .land  till  hd 
deemed  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  search  of  the  straits  of  Sangar, 
between  the  northern  end  of  that  great  island,  and  the  souHvem 
part  of  Jesso.  He  accurately  examined  and  laid  down,  per¬ 
haps,  about  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  sout’.i  of  this  strait ; 
aad  then,  instead  of  passing  through  it,  proceeded  along  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Jesso,  to  the  straits  'of  La  iVroiise. 
The  landscape,  through  almost  the  whole  length,  was  at 
fhain  of  snowy  mountains,  one  of  which  emitted  Hames  and 
fmoke.  .  .  ,  .  . 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Jesso,  are  calk'd 
Ainos,  and  are  judged  to  be  the  remains  of  a  nation  that  once 
possessed  the  . whole  of  it,  and  some  other  islands,  but  that  has 
^dually  retired  and  diminished  before  the  encroaching  power 
of  the  Japanese,  who  have  now  extended  their  sovereignty  to 
its  northern  extremity.  The  •Captain  was  so  enchanted  with 
the  modesty,  benevolence,  and. generosity  of  these  poor  people, 
that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  the  ‘  best  of  all  the 
people  he  has  hitherto  been  acquainted  with.’  And  certainly 
I  tlw  facts  '  lie  mentions,  will  bear  him  out  in  a  very  strong 

Having  examined  the  great  bay  of  Aniwa,*  which  hollow  s  out 
jliio  southern' end  of  the  ])eninsula  of  Sachalin,  he  exaniincd 
(and  is  the  first  that  has  done  so) .  tlie  eastern  coa.st  of  that  most 
dreary  peninsula,'  with  meritorious  resolution  and  accuracy,  up 
do  Patience  Bay,  whence  he  was  compelled  ta  steer,'  across  the 
chain  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  where  he  encountered  consiik  rable 
danger,  to  his  oldi  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  heicast 
^ohor  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1805,  forty-eight  days  after 
leaving  Nangasaki.  Here  Dr.  Langsdorff' left  him,  in  order  to 
^company  the  Chamberlain  Von  Resanotf’,  at  his  particular 
invitation,  on  an  expedition  to  the  ilussian  settlements  on  the 
**^^“West  coast  of  America.  •  Wliile  the  Captain  staid  here 
^l^ut  a  month  to  <  refit  and  vrctii'jl  the  ship,  he  was  assailed  by 
nnngled  pain  and  indignation  at  witnessing  specimens,  and 
caring  accounts,  of  the  excessive  and  shocking  wretchedness/ 
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both  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Russian  adventurers  employed  bj 
the  Russio-Aiiierican  Company  in  the  fur-trade. 

On  the  first  of  July,  the  Nadeshda  a^ain  put  to  sea,  destined 
to  resume  that  point  on  the  coast  of  Sachalin  at  w\\\q\i  the 
former  examination  had  been  suspended.  From  that  point,  in 
latitude  49^  19',  the  examination  was  prosecuted  to  Ca|)« 
Elizabeth,  the  northernmost  point,  in  latitude  54°  24'. — Not  a 
simple  human  habitation  had  been  seen  throughout  the  length  of 
this  immense  tract,  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sachalin,  till 
very  near  the  arrival  at  its  northernmost  promontory,  when  a 
beautiful  valley  presented  the  striking  novelty  of  two  huts.  On 
the  northern  coast  the  voyagers  saw  one  or  two  Tartar  villages, 
and  had  an  amusing  adventure  with  the  ill-conditioned  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  perfect  reverse  in  character  to  the  A'inos  who  inhabit 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula.  It  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Captain’s  narrative  which  comes  next,  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  series  of  attempts,  after  having  passed  by  a  westerly 
course  round  the  northern  promontories,  to  make  his  way 
southward,  along  the  western  coast,  in  order  to  decide  the 
question  whether  Sachalin  is  an  island,  or  is  connected  with 
Tartary.  A  great  change  in  the 'colour  of  the  water,  andt 
powerful  current  which  encountered  the  ship  from  the  south¬ 
west,  indicated  their  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amour. 
In  a  resolute  contest  with  this  current  the  ship  was  carried, 
though  hy  an  indirect  course,  to  a  position  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  western  projection  of  the  coast  of  Sachalin,  which  was 
situated  directly  opposite  to  an  eastern  projection  of  a  point  of 
the  coast  of  Tartary.  Between  these  two  points  is  a  channel 
of  five  miles  across.  Though  this  was  not  deemed  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was  unquestionable  that  what 
might  be  perhaps  more  correctly  so  called,  must  be  at  a  very 
short  distance  behind.  And  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  this 
river  w  as  evinced  in  the  most  direct  manner  by  the  fact  that 
this  whole  rapid  current  of  five  miles  wide,  had  not  the  slightest 
mixture  of  sea  water.  This  stream,  therefore,  was  purely  and 
exclusively  the  Amour.  One  of  the  lieutenants,  in  a  boat, 
row'ed,  with  great  labour,  some  miles  further  ag'ainst  the  cur¬ 
rent,  till  the  depth  decreased  lo  three  fathoms  and  a  half. 

The  Captain  states  the  reasoning  which  he  entered  on  bh 
journal  at  this  time,  respecting  the  question  whether  Sachalin 
be  an  island  or  a  peninsula.  These  arguments  alone  would  be 
quite  c  onclusive  of  its  being  the  latter.  On  his  arrival  in  China, 
he  was  gratified  to  find  demonstration  added  by  the  account  of 
the  voyage  of  .Captaki  Broughton,*  who  prosecuted  from  the 
southward  the  examination  of  the  gulf  of  Tartary,  till  stopfx^ 
by  an  uninterrupted  shore  of  sand-hills,  in  which  Sachalin  and 
Tartary  became  united.  The  Russian  navigator  w,  neverthek^^-i 
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of  opinion,  that  there  may  formerly  have  been  a  channel,  and 
that  the  junction  may  have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand  brought  down  by  the  Amour. 

He  had.  now  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  a  very  earnest 
desire,  to  explore  the  north-east  coast  of  Tartary,  but  was  with¬ 
held  by  the  very  strong  representations  he  liad  received  before 
leaving  Kamtschatka  on  the  impolicy  of  a  proceeding  which 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  excite  the  hostile  suspicions  of  the 
Chinese  government:  Obliged,  therefore,  to  return  toward  the 
east,  he  resolved  to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Kamtschatka^ 
from  the  fifty-fourth  or  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
southern  extremity.  But  the  direction  of  the  winds  rendered 
this  project  impracticable,  and  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  return 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  he  arrived,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  weeks.  During  this  time,’  says  he,  *  seldom  a  day 
passed  in  which  we  had  not  been  wet  through,  either  by  the  rain 
or  mist ;  and  yet  in  all  the  voyage  we  had  not  a  single  invalid, 
notwithstanding  our  total  want  of  fresh  provisions,  and  that 
our  antiscorbutic  remedies  were  entirely  exhausted.’ 

His  several  visits  to  Kamtschatka  furnished  him  with  the 
materials  for  that  rather  ample  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
this  peninsula,  which  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  book. 
He  is  quite  sanguine  enough,  we  should  think,  as  to  its  capa¬ 
bilities  ;  but  describes  its  present  state  as  most  wretched  in  all 
respects.  lie  honestly  attributes  a  great  part  of  its  misery  to 
the  bad  policy  of  the  Russian  government.  Perhaps  when  the 
ilelirium  of  recent  triumphs  is  fairly  past,  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  representations  which  serve  to  shew  the  amazing 
dilferencc,  in  point  of  condition,  that  may  subsist  between  tlio 
head  and  the  feet,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  a  gigantic  body 
politic. 

The  Nadeshda  had  one  clear  run  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
to  Macao,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the  Neva,  laden  with  a 
rich  cargo  of  furs  for  the  Chinese  market.  Hero  there  awaited 
him  a  little  entertainment  by  way  of  sequel  and  finish  to  the 
woful  farce  played  for  his  amusement  at  Nangasaki.  Opper- 
banjos  were  also  forthcoming  in  China,  to  wonder  what  business 
tile  Russians  could  have"  in  the  seas'a'ud  the  ports  of  their  sacred 
empire;  and  the  Court  of  Pekin,  infinitely  more  unreasonable 
than  that  of  'Jeddo,  instead  of  expediting  the  departure  of  the 
unwelcome  visitants,  followed  up  a  number  of  vexatious  pro¬ 
ceeding  bv  which  the  commercial  business  of  the  Russians  had 
much  obstructed  and  retarded,  by  measures  and  orders 
for  their  absolute  and  indefinite  detention ;  and  the  Captain 
acknowledges,  in  the  strongest  terras  of  respect  and  gratitude, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  very  prompt  and  zealous  interposition 
♦I  the  English  that  lie  got  out  into  his  old  freedom  of  the  seas, 
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both  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Russian  adventurers  employed  by 
the  Russio-Aiiierican  Company  in  the  fur-trade.  • 

On  the  first  of  July,  the  Nadeshda  ag^ain  put  to  sea,  destined 
to  resume  that  point  on  the  coast  of  bachalin  at  which  the 
former  examination  had  been  suspended.  From  that  poiiU,  in 

latitude  49^  19',  the  examination  was  prosecuted  to  Caiie 
Elizabeth,  the  northernmost  point,  in  latitude  54°  24  .  ^Nota 
single  human  habitation  had  been  seen  throughout  the  length  of 
this  immense  tract,  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sachahn,  till 
very  near  the  arrival  at  its  northernmost  promontory,  when  a 
beautiful  valley  presented  the  striking  novelty  ot  two  huts.  On 
the  northern  coast  the  voyagers  saw  one  or  two  Tartar  villages, 
and  had  an  amusing  adventure  with  the  ill-conditioned  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  perfect  reverse  in  character  to  the  Ainos  who  inhabit 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula.  It  is  a  very  inter^t- 
ing  part  of  the  Captain’s  narrative  which  comes  next,  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  series  of  attempts,  after  haviivg  passed  by  a  westerly 
course  round  the  northern  promontories,  to  make  his  nay 
southward,  along  the  western  coast,  in  order  to  decide  the 
question  whether  Sachalin  is  an  island,  or  is  connected  niib 
Tartarj\  A  great  change  in  the  colour  of  the  w’ater,  and  i 
powerful  current  which  encountered  the  ship  Irom  the  south¬ 
west,  indicated  their  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
In  a  resolute  contest  with  this  current  the  ship  was  carried, 
though  by  an  indirect  course,  to  a  position  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  w'estern  projection  of  the  coast  ot  Sachalin,  which  nas 
situated  directly  opposite  to  an  eastern  projection  ot  a  point  of 
the  coast  of  Tartary.  Between  these  two  points  is  a  channel 
of  five  miles  across.  Though  this  >Yas  not  deemed  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was  unquestionable  that  »n»t 
might  be  perhaps  more  correctly  so  called,  must  be  at 
short  distance  behind.  And  the  prodigious  magnitude  of 
river  was  evinced  in  the  most  direct  manner  by  the  fact 
this  whole  rapid  current  of  five  miles  wide,  had  not  the  *'*8*'^ 
mixture  of  sea  water.  This  stream,  therefore,  was  purely  aim 
exclusively  the  Amour.  One  of  the  lieutenants,  in  a  boat, 
rowed,  with  great  labour,  some  miles  further  against  the  cur¬ 
rent,  till  the  depth  decreased  to  three  iathoms  and  a  half. 

The  Captain  states  the  reasoning  which  he  entered  on  n»s 
journal  at  this  time,  respecting  the  question  whether 
be  an  island  or  a  peninsula.  These  arguments  alone 
quite  c  onclusive  of  its  being  the  latter.  On  his  arrival  in  Clun^ 
he  was  gratified  to  find  demonstration  added  by  the  . 

the  voyaije  of  .Captain  Broughton,*  who  prosecuted  from 
southward  the  examination  of  the  gult  of  1  artary,  till 
by  an  uninterrupted  shore  of  sand-hills,  in  which  Sachalin  ^ 
Tartary  became  united.  The  Russian  navigator  b,  nevertlicu^-  * 
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of  opinion,  that  there  may  formerly  have  been  a  channel,  and 
that  the  junction  may  have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand  brought  down  by  the  Amour. 

He  had  now  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  a  very  earnest 
desire,  to  explore  the  north-east  coast  of  Tartary,  but  was  wUli- 
held  by  the  very  strong  representations  he  had  received  before 
leaving  Kamtschatka  on  the  impolicy  of  a  proceeding  which 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  excite  the  hostile  suspicions  of  the 
Chinese  government:  Obliged,  therefore,  to  return  toward  the 
east,  he  resolved  to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Kamtschatka 
from  the  fifty-fourth  or  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
southern  extremity.  But  the  direction  of  the  winds  rendered 
thU  project  impracticable,  and  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  return 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  he  arrived,  after  an  absence 
of  eiglit  weeks.  ‘  During  this  time,’  says  he,  ‘  seldom  a  dav 
passd  in  which  we  had  notbeen  wet  through,  either  by  the  rain 
or  mist ;  and  yet  in  all  the  voyage  we  had  not  a  single  invalid 
notwithstanding  our  total  want  of  fresh  provisions^  and  that 
our  antiscorbutic  remedies  were  entirely  exhausted.’ 

His  several  visits  to  Kamtschatka  furnished  him  with  the 
materials  for  that  rather  ample  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
this  peninsula,  which  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  book 
He  is  quite  sanguine  enougli,  we  should  think,  as  toitscana: 
bihties;  but  describes  its  present  state  as  most  wretched  in  all 
respects.  He  honestly  attributes  a  great  part  of  its  misery  to 
tte  bad  policy  of  the  Russian  government.  Perhaps  when  the 
delirium  ol  recent  triumphs  is  fairly  past,  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  representations  which  serve  to  shew  the  ainaxine 
diftwnce,  in  point  of  condition,  that  may  subsist  between  tli« 

politic^"”  express  it,  of  a  gigantic  body 

1  he  Nadeshda  had  one  clear  run  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
0  Macao,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the  Neva,  laden  with  a 

Mm  market.  Hero  there  awaited 

nim  a  little  entertainment  by  way  of  sequel  and  finish  to  the 

»oiui  tarce  played  for  Ins  amusement  at  Nangasaki.  Onver- 
jaiyo*  were  also  forthcoming  in  Chi^,  to  w  onder  what  business 
«ie  Kussians  could  have  in  the  seas  and  the  ports  of  their  sacred 

tiwn'fh’i^”f  f*'jj^*^-**'^*  of  Pekin,  infinitely  more  unreasonable 
unapt  Jeddo,  instead  ot  expediting  the  departure  of  the 
ceeilin!^™?  yisitants,  followed  up  a  number  of  vexatious  pro- 
bepn  T’  by  which  the  conimercial  business  of  the  Russians  had 
for  ih  obstructed  and  retarded,  by  measures  and  orders 
»ckimw[  indefinite  detention ;  and  the  Captain 

that  u  strongest  terms  of  respect  and  graUtude. 

♦f  th.  interposition 

in*  Lnglish  that  he  got  out  into  his  old  freedom  of  the  seas 
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just  ill  time  to  escape. the  executiou  of  the  most  pereroptorr 
mandate  for  making  Iris  ship  a  Chinese  fixture.  He  doubtles; 
felt,  thou^li  lie  has  kept  the  thought  in  silence,  some  indignant  j 
jrieasurc  in  the  idea,  that  the  time  may  probably  not  bcTery 
remote,  Avheii  the  growing  power  of  the  Russian  empire  will  be  | 
able  to  repay  the  complaisance,  of  these  two  arrogant  and  im¬ 
becile  monarchies,  by  giving  them  the  laiv. — The  Captain  has | 
gone  at  large  into  the  internal  state  and  policy  of  China,  a 
has  furnished  some  interesting  facts  and  observations  illustratiye 
of  the  disordered  and  precarious  state  of  the  government.-- 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1806,  the  Nadeshda  and  Neva  sailed 
from  Whampoa,  and  arrived  at  Cronstadt  on  the  19th  of  August, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  twelve  days.  The  Nadeshda 
did  not  lose,  during  this  circumnavigation,  a  single  man  of  her 
crew,  excepting  the  cook,  whose  health  was  bad  at  the  time  o( 
leaving  Russia.  She  lost  not  one  yard  or  mast,  and  only  two 
cables  and  one  kedge  anchor.  All  observations  would  be  quite 
superfluous  on  these  signal  proofs  of  the  ability  and  attention 
with  which  this  enterprise  was  conducted. 


Having  occupied  a  space  so  very  much  beyond  our  intention, 
and  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  with  the  work  of  Krusenstern, 
and  Langsdortt* *s  first  volume,  we.  are  under  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  dismissing  the  Doctor’s  second  part,  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  liead  of  this  article,  with  very  few  words. 
Hoth  his  volumes  together  contain  only  about  the  same  quanti^ 
of  matter  as  the  work  of  the  Captain.  The  lively  naturalist’s 
work  w  ill  be  found,  we  presume,  very  considerably  more  enter¬ 
taining  to  general  readers  than  that  of  the  very  accurate  and 
intelligent  mariner,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  «f  propriety,  and 
even  duty,  to  record  a  vast  number  of  minute  nautical  details, 
on  which  it  may  be  observed  once  for  all,  that  the  perpetual 
series  of  observations  appears  to  have  been  made  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  accuracy,  and  may  be  perfectly  relied  on  by  any  future 
navigator  who  may  have  need  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

•  When  the  ambassador  Resanoflf  (reduced,  at  the  departi 
from  Japan,  to  Chamberlain  ResanofF)  tempted  Dr.  Langsdoi 
to  accompany  him  as  physician  in  the  expedition  to  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America,  it  was  by  the  lure  of  promised  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  favourite  pursuit  of  natural  history ;  a  pursuit 
however,  which  it  appears  in  the  sequel  that  the  Chamberlau 
would  do  nothing  at  all  to  facilitate  ; — as  if,  having  failed  in  hi! 
own  undertaking,  he  was  unwilling  that  other  men  should  sue* 
ceeil  in  theirs.  .  . 

^  The  object  of  this  subordinate  voyage  to  the  Aleutian  islandv 
America,  and'*  the  islands  on  its  coast,  w  as  to  examine  into  tli< 
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state  of  the  whole  system  of  the  fur-trade,  and  the  various 
settlements  established  for  carrying  it  on.  Tlie  vessel  and  the 
ofew  that  conveyed  him  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  this 
adventure,  presented  a  picture  of  filth  and  wretchedness  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  marine  of  the  world,  except  in  some  in¬ 
stance  of  extraordinary  disaster  and  distress.  The  Aleutian 
inlands,  withtheir  small  establishments  of  Promuschleniks,  that 
is,  hunters,  or  fur-takers,  exhibited  striking  views  of  wildness, 
desolation,  barbarism,  and  wretchedness.  The  Doctor's  lively 
spirits  sunk  under  an  almost  insupportable  weight  at  what  he 
beheld  in  the  condition  of  the  people  on  the  land,  and  in  the 
ship.  The  case  was  still  worse  at  the  principal  settlement  of 
Sitcha,  the  Norfolk  Sound  of  the  English,  where  he  resided  a 
Tery  considerable  time,  and  witnessed  such  scenes  of  systematic 
ppression,  destitution,  disease,  and  death,  created  by  tlie 
dininistration  of  Russian  government, — as  we  wish  that  our 
ontemporary  chroniclers  had  printed,  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
uinanity,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  poetical  effect,  in  correspond - 
1^  columns  to  the  descriptions  of  the  sumptuous  festivities 
repared  as  if  on  purpose  for  a  contrast  with  whatever  scene  on 
arth  could  present  the  extreme  of  want  and  hoj>eless  distress. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  these  wretched  Promuschleniks 
re  Russians,  some  of  them  culprits,  who  have  escaped  or  been 
xpelled  their  country ;  but  many  are  destitute  or  restless  ad- 
enturers,  who  have  been  induced  to  go  over  to  these  dreary 
ej^lons  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  in  the  employments  of  the 
ar-lrude,  some  little  property,  with  which  to  return  home  after 
few  years.  Rarely,  however,  do  any  of  them  live  to  return  ; 
ad  if  this  ever  happens,  it  is  with  ruined  health,  and  in  a 
late  of  as  utter  beggary  as  that  which  probably  had  impelled  to 
he  adventure. 

■  After  many  adventures  and  some  perils,  on  the  western  coast 
■f  America,  the  Doctor  returned  to  Kamtschatka,  of  which  he 
■as  given  many  interesting  sketches.  At  length  he  went  to 
®cliotsk,  and  travelled  overland  to  Petersburg!!.  We  confess 
■e  think  this  second  part  of  Langsdorff’s  travels  greatly  the 
jW^st  entertaining  portion  of  the.  whole  _mass  of  w  riting  that  we 
wave  been  travelling  over.  It  abounds  in  lively  pictures  of  na- 
Inral  scenes  and  modes  of  life,  of  a  very  wild,  and  striking, 
^d  romantic  character.  Some  accessions  too  are  supplied  to 
^fcuiral  history. 

M  His  two  volumes  contain  twenty  plates,  including  a  small 
and  the  Doctor’s  portrait.  As.  most  of  the  subjects  are 
j  wious,  e  wish  the  authority  had  been  made  more,  complete  in* 
of  them,  by  the  inserted  name  of  the*  delineator.  Some  of 
[jW*  drawings  were  by  Dr.  Tilesius,  the  official  .naturalist  of  .the. 

The  greater  number  of  the  plates  elegantly 
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just  ill  time  to  escape. tlie  executiou  of  the  most  peremptorr 
mandate  for  making  liis  ship  a  Chinese  fixture.,  He  doubtless 
felt,  though  he  has  kept  the  thought  in  silence,  some  indignant 
pleasure  in  the  idea,  that  the  time  may  probably  not  be  very 
remote,  AYheii  the  growing  power  of  the  Russian  empire  will  ki 
able  to  repay  the  complaisance,  of  these  two  arrogant  and  ira- 
bec*il«  monarchies,  by  giving  them  the  laiv.— The  Captain  ha? 
gone  at  large  into  the  internal  state  and  policy  of  China, 
has  furnished  some  interesting  tacts  and  observations  illustrative 
4)f  the  disordered  and  precarious  state  of  the  government.— 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1806,  the  Nadeshda  and  Neva  sailed 
from  Whampoa,  and  arrived  at  Cronstadt  on  the  19th  of  August, 
alter  an  absence  of  three  years  and  twelve  days.  The  Nadeshda 
did  not  lose,  during  this  circumnavigation,  a  single  man  of  her 
crevv,  excepting  the  cook,  whose  health  was  bad  at  the  time  of 
leaving  Russia.  She  lost  not  one  yard  or  mast,  and  only  two 
cables  and  one  kedge  anchor.  All  observations  would  be  quite 
superfluous  on  these  signal  proofs  ot  the  ability  and  attention 
with  wliich  this  enterprise  was  conducted. 


Having  occupied  a  space  so  very  much  beyond  our  intention, 
and  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  with  the  work  of  Krusenstern, 
and  Langsdorff  *s  first  volume,  we  are  under  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  dismissing  the  Doctor’s  second  part,  the  title  of 
whicli  stands  at  the'head  of  this  article,  with  very  few  wor^ 
Roth  his  volumes  together  contain  only  about  the  same  quanti^ 
of  matter  as  the  work  of  the  Captain.  The  lively  naturalists 
work  w  ill  be  found,  we  presume,  very  considerably  more  enter¬ 
taining  to  general  readers  than  that  of  the  very  accurate  and 
intelligent  mariner,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  ef  propriety,  and 
even  duty,  to  record  a  vast  number  of  minute  nautical  details, 
oil  which  it  may  be  observed  once  for  all,  that  the  perpetual 
series  of  observations  appears  to  have  been  made  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  accuracy,  and  may  be  perfectly  relied  on  by  any  future 
navigator  who  may  have  need  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

•  When  the  ambassador  Resaiioff  (reduced,  at  the  depart 
from  Japan,  to  Chamberlain  Resanoff)  tempted  Dr.  Langsdo 
to  accompany  him  as  physician  in  the  expedition  to  the  north 
west  coast  oi’  America,  it  w  as  by  the  lure  of  promised  advan 
tages  for  his  favourite  pursuit  of  natural  history ;  a  pursui 
however,  which  it  appears  in  the  sequel  that  the  Chamberlaii 
w  ould  do  nothing  at  all  to  facilitate  ; — as  if,  having  failed  in 
own  uiidehaking,  he  was  unwilling  that  other  men  should  ^uc 

ceeil  in  theirs.  ^  '•  T  I 

‘  The  object  of  this  subordinate  voyage  to  the  Aleutian 
America,  and"  the  islands  on  its  coast,  w  as  to  examine  into 
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state  of  the  whole  system  of  the  fur-trade,  and  the  various 
^ttlements  established  for  carrying  it  on.  The  vessel  and  the 
(few  that  conveyed  him  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  this 
adventure,  presented  a  picture  of  filth  and  wretchedness  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  marine  of  the  world,  except  in  some  in¬ 
stance  of  extraordinary  disaster  and  distress.  The  Aleutian 
idands,  w  ith  their  small  establishments  of  Promuschleniks  that 
is,  hunters,  or  fur-takers,  exhibited  striking  views  of  wildness 
Wation,  barbarism,  and  wretchedness.  The  Doctor’s  lively 
spirits  sunk  under  an  almost  insupportable  weight  at  what  he 
beheld  in  the  condition  of  the  people  on  the  land,  and  in  the 
^ip.  The  case  was  still  worse  at  the  principal  settlement  of 
Sitcha,  the  Norfolk  feound  of  the  Knglish,  where  he  resided  a 
Tery  considerable  time,  and  witnessed  such  scenes  of  systematic 
opi)fessioii,  destitution,  disease,  and  death,  created  by  tlie 
administration  of  Russian  government, — as  we  wish  that  our 
contemporary  chroniclers  had  printed,  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
umanity,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  poetical  effect,  in  correspond - 
uj^  columns  to  the  descriptions  of  the  sumptuous  festivities 
prepared  as  if  on  purpose  for  a  contrast  with  whatever  scene  on 
earth  could  present  the  extreme  of  want  and  ho|>eless  distress. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  these  wretched  Proroiischleniks 
are  Russians,  some  of  them  culprits,  who  have  escaped  or  been 
expelled  their  country ;  but  many  are  destitute  or  restless  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  have  been  induced  to  go  over  to  these  dreary 
^iflons  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  in  the  employments  of  the 
ur-trude,  some  little  property,  with  which  to  return  home  after 
i  tew  years.  Rarely,  however,  do  any  of  them  live  to  return* 
liidit  this  ever  happens,  it  is  with  ruined  health,  and  in  a 

late  ot  as  utter  beggary  as  that  which  probably  had  impelled  to 
lie  adventure. 

Alter  many  adventures  and  some  perils,  on  the  western  coast 
America,  the  Doctor  returned  to  Kamtschatka,  of  which  he 
lis  given  many  interesting  sketches.  At  length  he  went  to 
notsk,  and  travelled  overland  to  Petersbur^i.  VVe  confess 
be  think  this  second  part  of  Langsdorft’’s  travels  greatly  the 
i^ast  entertaining  ]>ortioii  of  the.  whole  mass  of  .writing  that  we 
w  been  travelling  over.  It  abounds  in  lively  pictures  of  na- 
«ral  scenes  and  modes  of  life,  of  a  very  wild,  and  striking, 

^  romantic  character.  Some  accessions  too  are  supplied  to 
i^tiiral  history. 

His  two  volumes  contain  twenty  plates,  including  a  small 
J  and  the  Doctor’s  portrait.  As.  most  of  the  subjects  are 
II  ''ish  the  authority  had  been  made  more,  complete  in‘ 

0  them,  by  the  inserted  name  of  the.  delineator.  Some  of 

TUesius,  the  official  .naturalist  of  the. 
1  '  uion.  The  greater  number  of  the  plates  elegantly 
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engraved  hy  Elizabeth  and  Lctitia  Byrne,  and  several  by 
Storer. 

The  translator  of  Krusenstern  says  he  did  not  consider  tlw 
plates  accompanying  the  original  of  the  work  as  of  sufficient 


value  to  be  imitated  for  the  English  edition. 


Art,  III.— -4  Brief  Memorial  of  the  Repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
Stat.  9  &  10.  Will.  III.  as  relates  to  Persons  denying  the  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  :  addressed  to  all  who  believe  the 


trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  :  addressed  to  all  who  believe  the 
Christian  Religion  to  be  a  True  Religion,  and  who  are  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  Religious  Institutions  of  their  Ancestors.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Demonstration  of  the  Three  Great  Truths  of 
Christianity,  together  with  Specimens  of  Unitarian  Rejection  of 
Scripture  arid  of  all  Antiquity.  By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
Svo.  pp.  86.  Rivingtons.  Pr.  2s.  6d.  1814*. 


with  deep  and  unfeigned  grief  have  we  read  this  pamphlet 
of  a  most  worthy,  learned,  and  laborious  prelate.  The 
excellent  Bishop  has  here  presented  us  with  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  in  relation  to  the  Sociiiian  con¬ 
troversy  :  but  he  has  dishonoured  them  by  the  unhap])y  mixture 
of  a  long  declamation  in  favour  of  the  radical  principle  of  per¬ 
secution.  It  cannot  but  excite  amazement  that  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  elevated  station,  in  a  protest  ant  country,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  be  the  seat  of  prejudices  so  palpable, 
and  supported  by  arguments  so  transcendently  puerile,  as  ne 
find  in  the  present  instance.  Such  an  instance  is  mournful, 
well  as  surprising.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  any  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  possible  to  be  given  to  the  cause  of  Teligious  error,  than 
the  virtual  confession  of  tlie  advocates  of  truth,  that  their  in¬ 
terests  need  the  support  of  ineasuros  from  which  justice,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  common  sense,  revolt.  The  good  Bishop  is  not 
aware  of  the  high  ground  which  he  has  given  to  the  Unitarian^ 
nor  of  the  actual  exultation  which  they  have  manifested  on  the 
account. 

By  the  statute  9  &  10.  Will.  III.  he  who  shall  deny  any  one 

of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God, - is,  for  the 

first  oflence,  rendered  incapable  of  any  office  or  place  of  trust; 
and,  for  the  second,  adjudged  incapable  of  bringing  any  action, 
being  guardian  or  executor,  purchasing  land,  or  receiving  a 
legacy,  and  to  be  farther  jmnished  by  imprisonment  for  three 
years  without  bail.  In  Scotland  the  same  offences  were  visited 
by  a  series  of  punishments,  the  last  of  which,  inflicted  for  the 
third  offence,  was  death.  By  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  passed  unanimously  both  the  houses  of  parliament,  (the 
fiishop  of  St..  David’s^  proK  dolor !  having  been  absent  at  tht 
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,  tirno,)  these  laws  have  been  repealed.  His  Lordship,  however, 
has  resolved  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  his  parliamentary 
opposition,  by  proclaiininj^  that  the  repeal  ‘  is  likely  to  have 
‘  elfccts  on  the  public  mind  very  injurious  to  Christianity,  to  the 
‘  State, — and  to  the  Established  Church  and  that  ‘  the  old 
lAW  OUGHT  TO  BE  RESTORED.*  P.  iii.  II  s  feeliiifi^s  are  shocked 
at  the  thought  that  a  man  may  ‘  hold  opinions  which  the  Royal 
authority  and  the  Home  of  Commons  (! !  !)  have  pronounced 
to  be  impious  and  blasphemous,  and  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ; — subversive  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  ; — and  yet 
be  admissible  to  places  of  trust  in  this  our  Christian  country.* 
p.  67. 

It  would  not  readily  have  been  credited,  had  it  not  been  thus 

If-recorded,  that  a  Lord  in  Parliament  could  appear  so  igno- 
at  of  the  matter  on  which  he  is  writing.  The  reiterated  out- 
f  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  the  obnoxious  characters  referred 
are  rendered 

‘  Admissible  to  offices  and  places  of  trust,  from  which  they  w’ere 
fore  excluded.*  (p.  69,  &c.) 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  such  persons  (unless  they  will  com- 
it  an  act  which,  on  their  principles,  is  flagrantly  inconsistent 
id  even  impious)  are  excluded  from  places  of  otlice  and  trust, 
ong  with  all  other  Dissenters,  by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
hicli  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  late  repeal.  The  design  of 
le  Legislature  in  that  measure,  was  only  to  place  Antitrinitarians 
1  the  same  footing  of  toleration  and  security  as  the  orthodox 
fissenters,  who  form  the  large  majority  of  those  whom  reasons 
umerous  and  cogent  (but  of  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
i  so  comfortably  and  profoundly  ignorant  1)  compel  to  a  peace- 
ble  and  respectful  separation  from  that  sect  of  Christians  which 
lets  of  Parliament  have  vested  with  exclusive  privileges.  It  is 
bservable,  however,  that  his  Lordship  dwells  only  on  this  mis- 
ppreliension  ;  and  keeps  quite  out  of  sight  the  sole  object  of  the 
ppealjthe  abolition  of  barbarous  and  cruel  penalties !  To  increase 
be  inconsistency,  he  does  once  glance  at  the  Corporation  and 
Acts  as  rendering  the  repeal,  ‘  in  some  measure,  inope- 
ative.’  p.  11. 

Could  we  persuade  his  Lordship  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  'popish 
^jejudice,  and  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  plain  light  of  day,  we 
‘Would  be  happy  to  propose  to  him  a  very  obvious  question.  He 
^wows,  or  may  easily  know,  that  the  religious  sentiments  uni- 
wnrdy  supported  in  this  work,  are  in  accordance  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  his  Church ;  and  that  no  periodical  publica- 
IS  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  improperly 
Unitarian;  but— /iat  justitia.  WUftt  if  ^Ihs  complaint 
VoL.  U.  N.  S.  N 
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»^a«d  1,,  Kli-bca.  LctUia  Byrne,  and  seven,!  b, 

*  The  translator  of  Krusenstcrn  savs  he  did  not  consider  tli« 
plates  accompanying  the  original  of  the  work  as  of  sufticiciil 
value  to  be  imitated  for  the  English  edition. 

Krt.  in  — A  Brief  Memorial  of  the  Repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
Stat.  9  &  10.  Will.  III.  as  relates  to  Persons  denying  the  Dm- 
trine  of  the  Holy  'rniNiTY ;  addressed  to  all  who  believe  the 
Christian  Religion  to  be  a  True  Religion,  and  who  are  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  Religious  Institutions  of  their  Ancestor..  To 

which  is  prefixed  a  Demonstration  ot 

Christianity,  together  with  Specimens  of  Unitarian  ^ 

Scripture  aiid  of  all  Antiquity.  Ry  the  Bishop  of  St.  Datid. 
8vo.  pp«  86.  Rivingtons.  Pr.  2s.  6cl. 


W7ITH  deep  and  inifeigned  grief  have  we  read  this  pampli^let 
^  of  a  most  worthy,  learned,  and  laborious  prelate.  The 


excellent  Bishop  has  here  presented  us  with  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  in  relation  to  the  Sociiimii  con¬ 


troversy  :  but  he  has  dishonoured  them  by  the  unliaiipy  mixture 
of  a  long  declamation  in  favour  of  the  radical  principle  ot  per¬ 
secution.  It  cannot  but  excite  amazement  that  the  mind  of  a 


man  of  elevated  jtation,  in  a  jirotestant  country,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  be  the  seat  of  jirejiidiccs  so  palpable, 
and  supiMirted  by  arguments  so  transceiidently  puerile,  as  we 
find  in  the  present  instance.  Such  an  instance  is  mouriitiil,  a* 
well  as  surprising.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  any  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  possible  to  be  given  to  the  cause  of  religious  error,  than 
the  virtual  confession  of  tlie  advocates  of  truth,  that  t/icir  in¬ 
terests  need  the  support  of  measures  from  which  justice,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  common  sense,  revolt.  The  good  Bishop  is  not 
aware  of  the  high  ground  which  he  has  given  to  the  Lnitanaw, 
nor  of  the  actual  exultation  which  they  have  manifested  on  tne 
account. 


By  the  statute  9  &  10.  Will.  III.  he  who  shall  deny  any  one 
of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God, — -is,  for  the 
first  otience,  rendered  incapable  of  any  office  or  place  of  trust; 
and,  for  the  second,  adjudged  incapable  of  bringing  any  action, 
being  guardian  or  executor,  purchasing  land,  or  receiving  « 
leo-acy,  and  to  be  farther  I'.unished  by  imprisonment  for  three 
y^s  without  bail.  In  Scotland  the  same  offences  were  visits 
by  a  scries  of  punishments,  the  last  of  which,  inflicted  tor  tne 
third  offence,  was  death.  By  a  recent  act  of  the 
which  passed  unanimously  both  the  houses  of  parliament,  pn 
Bishop  of  St.,Dtttid’8,  prokdulor !  having  been  absent  at  w* 
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firae,)  these  laws  have  been  repealed.  His  I.onlsliip,  however, 
has  icsolved  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  liis  pailiamentary 
opjiosjtioii,  by  proclaiming  that  the  repeal  ‘  is  likely  to  have 
ellects  on  the  public  mind  very  injurious  to  Ciiristiaiiitv,  to  tlie 
‘  State,-aiid  to  the  Established  Cliiireh  and  that  ‘  riiF  old 

LAW  OUGHT  TO  BE  RESTORED.’  P.  iii.  His  feelings  arc  shocked 
at  the  thought  that  a  man  may  ‘  hold  opinions  which  the  Roual 
MUionty  and  i\\e  Hoime  of  Commons  (!  !  !)  have  pronounced 
to  be  impious  and  blasphemous,  and  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ;—subversiveofCliris- 
lianity,  and  destructive  to  the  wcltare  of  the  Stale and  yet 

be  acluussible  to  places  of  trust  in  this  our  Christian  counti-y.’ 
p.  07.  ,  ^ 

It  would  not  readily  have  been  credited,  had  it  not  been  thus 
self-recorded,  that  a  Lord  in  Parliament  could  appear  so  io-no- 
lant  of  the  matter  on  which  be  is  writing.  The  reiterated  out- 

eij  0  IS  pamphlet  is,  tliat  the  obnoxious  characters  referred 
to,  are  rendered 

which  they  were 

before  excluded.’  (p.  69,  &c.)  ^ 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  such  persons  (unless  they  will  com- 
mit  an  act  which  on  their  principles,  is  flagrantly  inconsistent 
and  even  impious)  arc  excluded  from  jdaces  of  office  and  trust, 
^iigwith  another  Dissenters,  by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
^ich  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  late  repeal.  The  design  of 
the  legislature  in  that  measure,  was  only  to  place  Antitrinitarians 
n  the  same  footing  of  toleration  and  security  as  the  orthodox 
bsenters,  who  form  the  large  majority  of  those  whom  reasons 
numerous  and  cogent  (but  of  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
so  comfortably  and  profoundly  ignorant !)  compel  to  a  peace- 
Tm  separation  from  that  sect  of  Christians  which 

nhc*  **  Ptf  hnment  have  vested  with  exclusive  privileges.  It  is 
Ob  wvable,  however,  tliat  his  Lordship  dwells  only  on  this  inis- 

reneal  'fi"*‘T  \-  q»Re  out  of  sight  the  sole  object  of  the 

thkin  and  cruel  penalties !  To  increase 

Test  A*'?' j®  .‘*°®®  f'e  Corporation  and 

rative  ’  *11^  rendering  the  repeal,  ‘  in  some  measure,  inope- 

Drpiiur  persuade  his  Lordship  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  popish 
LiuT’  subject  in  tlie  plain  light  of  (lay,  we 

know®  ^  propose  to  him  a  very  obvious  question.  He 

e^^sily  know,  that  the  religious  sentiments  uni- 
luentai  work,  are  in  accordance  with  the  I’unda- 

tion  ic  ot  his  Church ;  and  that  no  periodical  pubiica- 

•tvleti  decidedly  opjiosed  to  the  doctrines  improperly 

Vox  If'  ^  ^  justitia.  What  if  iks  complaint 
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>vere  no  longer  a  cliimcra  ?  What  if  the  Test  and  Corporation 
l/dws  were  actually  repealed  ? — Would  the  Church  be  enduu- 
gered  ?  \\  c  readily  answer,  no.  Our  negative  rests  on  inanv 
reasons,  two  of  which  we  will  mention.  The  apprehension  of 
such  danger  could  only  arise,  with  the  semblance  of  reason, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  supposed  measure  opening  to  Dis¬ 
senters  a  share  in  the  leyislatire  counsels  and  authority  of  the 
realm  ;  since  no  alteration  could  he  effected  in  any,  even  the 
least  part  of  tlie  constitutions,  canons,  formularies,  rights,  or 
possessions,  of  the  Established  Church,  but  by  the  authority  which 
created  that  establishment, — the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 
Now',  it  may  astonish  some  zealous  exclusionisis,  and  possibly 
it  may  be  novel  information  to  the  very  w'orthy  Bishop  himself, to 
be  assured  that  Protestant  Dissenters  now  hare  and  always 
hare  had  equal  access  with  their  conforming  fellow  subjects,  to 
both  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  For  a  considerable  time,  both 
before,  and  subsectuent  to,  the  Revolution,  several  peers  and 
some  commoners  were  public  and  zealous  Dissenters.  They 
have,  however,  been  nearly  extinct  in  the  Upper  House  for 
inanv  years,  while  their  number  has  been  rather  increasing  in 
the  Commons. — And  w  hat  has  been  the  character  of  Dissenting 
members  of  Parliament  ?  Have  they  been  leaders  of  faction, 
sower's  of  dissension  and  sedition,  disturbers  of  the  state,  and 
plotters  agaiirst  the  Church  ? — So  far  from  this,  or  any  approach 
to  such  a  character,  they  have  always  been  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  members,  generally  men  of  known  moderation  and 
hostile  to  party-extremes,  and  not  seldom  their  usual  seats  have 
been  on  the  ministerial  side. 

The  other  consideration  to  which  we  alluded  is  this.  The 
operation  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  would 
be,  principally,  in  rendering  Dissenters  admissible  (not  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  right  or  claim  whatever  to  actual  admission)  to  a 
number  of  subordinate  offices,  whether  munici|)al,  or  under  the 
Crown ;  which  are  not  only  offices  of  trust,  but  of  great  la¬ 
bour  and  high  responsibility.  Now  the  experiment  to  ascertain 
how^  Dissenters,  in  general,  are  likely  to  conduct  themselves 
under  such  circumstances,  is  no  speculation  ; — it  has  been  tried, 
and  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  the  trial,  in  many  instances. 
Some  corporations,  by  a  sort  of  understanding  which  has  groan 
up  into  a  usage,  connive  at  the  declining  to  qualify,  in 
to  get  Dissenters  to  serve.  A  striking  testimony  this,  to  tb^ 
integrity  and  usefulness  of  such  persons  !  There  are,  also,  of 
fices  which,  not  being  offices  of  profit y  but  of  gratuitous  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense,  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of 
Test  Law  :  and  into  these  Dissenters  are  put  and  e.veii 
every  day.  Many  parishes  in  and  about  London,  have  ' 
found  the  advantages  of  order,  economy,  and  fidelity, 
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their  concerns  have  been  managed  by  Dissenting  *Overseer8  of 
the  poor,  that  they  make  a  point  of  getting,  if  possible,  one  or 
more  such  every  year.  The  same  rtniiark  is  applicable  to  the 
otlice  of  Cliurchwarden.  When,  from  a  course  of  rotation,  or 
any  other  mode  of  appointment,  Dissenters  are  brought  into 
that  situation,  it  is  a  fact  which  we  can  most  certainly  afiirm, 
that  the  years  of  their  service  are  often  distinguished  by  more 
respectful  attention  to  the  interests  and  comforts  of  the  clergy - 
mill,  superior  care  of  tl;e  church-property,  and  more  vigilant  ’ 
attention  to  the  morals  of  the  parish,  'rhat  parish  in  London 
'wtiioh  is  most  distinguished  for  the  vast  proportion  of  its  poor, 
ami  the  excellence  of  its  administration,  and  which,  on  these 
accounts,  has  been  more  than  once  honourably  mentioned  in 
Parliament,  has  accpiired  its  distinction  by  the  benevolent  zeal, 
the  Herculean  labours,  and  the  admirable  system,  of  a  few 
Dmeniertt,  , 

The  multitude  of  such  instances,  and  the  extreme  paucity  of 
exceptions,  seem  to  us  to  amount  to  a  very  high  degree  in  the 
scale  of  moral  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  position  that  no  peiiils 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  Acts,  and  that  the  interests  of  both  chl  rch  and  state 
Kould  be  promoted  by  such  a  measure. 

I  There  is  a  prodigious  fallacy  into  which  some,  even  respect- 
ble  V  riters  are  often  falling,  and  upon  tlie  ignorance  or  the 
ophistry  of  which  they  ought  to  be  admonished.  They  use  the 
erm'/’/ie  Church,  as  a  compendious  expression  for  that  form  of 
loctrine  and  ritual  which  the  civil  government  of  England  and 
Ireland  has  endowed  and  privileged.  Having  accustomed 
hemselves  to  this  suj)posed  synonym,  they  further  assume 
hat  The  Church  is  the  same  with  that  founded  by  the  Apostles 
the  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
fnent.  They  seem  to  liave  no  difficulty  in  taking  these  assump- 
hons  as  indisputable  points  :  and  hence  they  derive  an  ad¬ 
mirable  facility,  in  exercising  a  sort  of  contemptuous  compassion 
for  Dissenters,  as  men  of  weak  intellects  and  scanty  informa- 
hon,  poor  and  pitiful  separatists  from  an  Apostolic  Church  ;  or 
*n  denouncing  against  them  the  undefined  and  alarming  charges 
schism.  These  reasoners  ought  to  know”  that  the  first  priu- 
<‘iples  which  they  so  readily  assume,  are  denied  by  Dissenters  ; 
J'ho  affirm  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  institutions  enforced  * 
legal  penalties  in  theChurchof  England,  have  not  the  shadow  of 
countenance  from  the  WTitings  or  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
^^oiher  large  proportion  is  actually  at  variance  with  tliose  oidy 
standards  of  inspired  authority.  It  is  to  this  primary  question 
hat  the  attention  should  be  directed  ;  this  is  the  arx  cuusee  of 
die  Protestant  Dissenting  interest. 

A  similar  kind  of  argument  pervades  this  Memorial  of  the 
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were  no  longer  a  chimera  ?  What  if  the  Test  and  Corporation 
l-iaws  were  actually  repealed  ? — Would  the  Church  be  endan¬ 
gered  ?  We  readily  answer,  no.  Our  negative  rests  on  many 
reasmis,  two  of  which  we  will  mention.  The  apprehension  of 
such  danger  could  only  arise,  with  the  semblance  of  reason, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  supposed  measure  opening  to  Dis¬ 
senters  a  share  in  the  legislative  counsels  and  authority  of  the 
realm  ;  since  no  alteration  could  be  effected  in  any,  even  the 
least  part  of  the  constitutions,  canons,  formularies,  rights,  or 
possessions,  of  the  Established  Church, but  by  the  authority  which 
created  that  establishment, — the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 
Now,  it  may  astonish  some  zealous  cxclusionists,  and  possibly 
it  may  be  novel  information  to  the  very  >vorthY  Bishop  himself,  to 
he  assured  that  Protestant  Dissenters  now  hare  and  ahm\ji 
hare  had  equal  access  with  their  conforming  fellow  subjects,  to 
both  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  For  a  considerable  time,  both 
before,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Revolution,  several  peers  and 
some  commoners  were  public  and  zealous  Dissenters.  They 
have,  however,  been  nearly  extinct  in  the  Upper  House  for 
inanv  years,  while  their  number  has  boon  rather  increasing  in 
the  Commons. — And  what  has  been  the  character  of  Dissenting 
members  of  Parliament  ?  Have  they  been  leaders  of  faction, 
sowei's  of  dissension  and  sedition,  disturbers  of  the  state,  and 
plotters  against  the  Church.? — So  far  from  this,  or  any  approach 
to  such  a  character,  they  have  always  been  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  members,  generally  men  of  known  moderation  and 
hostile  to  party-extremes,  and  not  seldom  their  usual  seats  have 
been  on  the  ministerial  side. 

The  other  consideration  to  which  we  alluded  is  this.  The 
operation  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  would 
he,  principally,  in  rendering  Dissenters  admissible  (not  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  right  or  claim  whatever  to  actual  admission)  to  a 
number  of  subordinate  offices,  whether  municipal,  or  under  the 
Crown ;  which  are  not  only  offices  of  trust,  but  of  great  la¬ 
bour  and  high  responsibility.  Now  the  experiment  to  ascertain 
how'  Dissenters,  in  general,  are  likely  to  conduct  theinselve^j 
under  such  circumstances,  is  no  speculation  : — it  has  been  tried, 
and  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  the  trial,  in  many  iustances  j 
Some  corporations,  by  a  sort  of  understanding  which  has  grown 
up  into  a  usage,  connive  at  the  declining  to  qualify,  in 
to  get  Dissenters  to  serve,  A  striking  testimony  this,  to  th^ 
integrity  and  usefulness  of  such  persons  !  There  are,  also,  ol- 
Aces  which,  not  being  offices  of  profit^  but  of  gratuitous  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense,  are  not  included  iii  the  enumeration  of 
Test  Law  :  and  into  these  Dissenters  are  put  and  even  lore* 
every  day.  Many  parishes  in  and  about  London,  have 
found  the  advantages  of  order,  economy,  and  fidelity, 
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Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  He  has  drawn  it  out  in  regular  mood 
and  figure.  s 

‘  Christianity  is  the  religion  established  by  law  ! 

‘  Unbelievers  in  the  Trinity  deny  the  truth  of  the  religion  esta¬ 
blished  by  law ! 

*  Therefore,  unbelievers  in  the  Trinity  deny  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity!*  p.  74-. 

Alas  !  what  will  such  arguing  reprove  ?  Is  this  a  specimen  of 
the  Logic  taught  in  tlie  VV’elsh  College  ?  Can  syllogisms  like 
this,  have  any  other  effect,  than  to  excite  tlie  ridicule  of  gain- 
sayers,  and  to  confirm  them  in  what  we  believe  to  be  material 
and  pernicious  error  ? 

The  worthy  Prelate  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm,  from  his  erro- 
neouH  apprehension  that  the  repeal  makes  ‘  jirofessed  Soci- 
liians  and  V^nitarians  admissible  to  offices  of  trust.’  p.  58.  He 
distresses  liimself  with  a  spectre,  and  a  spectre  which,  if  it  had 
existence,  w  ould  furnish  no  ground  of  alarm ;  but  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  insensible  to  the' existence  and  operation  of  rea/ evils, 
the  evils  of  enormous  im])iety,  hypocrisy,  and  sacrilege,  in  that 
system  which  lie  would  fain  identify  with  the  Christian  religion ! 
Is  it  nothing  to  his  Lordsliip  that  the  Test  Laws  exclude  from 
offices  only  men  of  conscience  and  principle,  (mistaken  as  they 
may  be,)  and  who  are  therefore  generally,  at  least,  men  of 
correct  morals  and  civil  integrity  ;  but  hold  admissible  all  wlio 
will  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Euglaud,  whatever  be  their  intellectual  qualifications  and  moral 
character? — Has  he  never  reflected  on  the  horrid  profanation  of 
the  symbolical  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  its  being  made  a 
test  of  qualification  for  civil  oflices  ?  Is  his  soul  not  wounded 
within  him,  to  think  of  the  openly  jirofane  and  irreligious  cha¬ 
racters,  the  blasphemers,  the  drunkards,  the  lewd  persons,  the 
avowed  or  half  avoNved  infidels,  the  practical  atheists, — who 
are  welcomed  to  the  holy  coinmunion,  provided  they  have  been 
admitted  into  office  or  trust  under  his  jNlajesty  ?  This  is  no  ima¬ 
ginary  ca*e,  no  reversionary  evil, — hut  is  the  actual  occurrence 
ill  hundreds  of  instances  every  year. — His  Lordship  has  supplied 
us  with  a  case  in  point.  ‘  Mr.  Cobbett  wrote  against  the  re¬ 
peal  in  his  Weekly  Journal;  and  since  the  last  session  1  have 
read  Mr.  CobbeU's  remarks  with  great  satisfaction.’  p.  17,  So, 
then,  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  be  a  coarse,  unprincipled 
blasphemer,  a  public  slanderer,  a  virulent  instigator  of  the 
cicium  ardor  prava  jubentium ; — and  if,  in  the  unexpected 
topsy-turvy  of  political  parties,  such  a  man  should  be  ‘  admitted 
into  any  office,  or  receive  any  pay  by  reason  of  .any  patent  cr 
grant  of  his  Majesty,*  or  hold  auy  command  or  place  of  trust 
iiiuler,  or  by,  his  authority, ’—he  shall  receive  the  Sacrauieit 
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of  the  Lord’s  Supper  accordini^  to  tlie  iisasre  of  the  Churc-li  of 
Enijlaiul !  And  it*  a  clergyman,  shocked  at  the  prostitution 
of  the  most  sacred  of  religious  ordinances  to  such  a  person  of 
«caiulalous  profllij^acy,  should  refuse  admittance  to  the  commu¬ 
nion,  he  shall  have  an  action  hrous^ht  a*jainst  him  for  heavy 
oaniaiifes  ! — And,  further:  if  such  a  notorious  character  shall 
choose  to  tvrite  and  print  vulgar  invectives  aj^ainst  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  religious  liberty,  he  shall  be  mentioned  by  a  bishop  ia 
terms  of  respect  and  approbation  ! — On  the  other  hand,  such 
men  as  Mr.  Howard  and  Sir  Oeorge  Savile,  and  tliousands 
besides  of  inte«Tity  as  exalted,  and  benevolence  as  ardent,  thoui^h 
in  humbler  walks  of  life,  are  excluded,  as  an  arorred  brand 
of  suspicion  and  disgrace,  from  rendering  valuable  services 
to  their  kin^  and  country  :  and  this  by  laws  on  which, 'our  dig¬ 
nified  author  says,  ‘  the  security  of  the  Church  Establishment 
is  founded’  ! ! !  p.  7*2. 

It  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  painful  of  para¬ 
doxes,  that  the  whole  body  of  conscientious  clergy,  with  every 
pious  and  consistent  prelate  at  their  head,  have  not  lon^  a^o 
joined  and  persevered  in  proper  efforts,  to  jirevail  on  the  I^e^is- 
lature  to  substitute  some  other  test  of  fitness  for  office,  in  lieu 
of  that  which  is  not  less  absurd  than  it  is  revolting  to  every 
principle  of  piety  and  religion  ? 

From  the  blemishes  which  dishonour  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
we  are  glad  to  turn  to  its  better  parts.  The  title  promiseil  a 
‘Demonstration  of  the  Three  Great  Truths  of  Christianity.’ 
\\  e  looked  for  this  DLinonstratiou  with  eagerness,  and,  at  last, 
found  it,  with  difficulty,  shut  up,  without  any  distinction  of  title  or 
head-line,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  Preface  The  ‘  Thrc'e  Truths* 

^  are,  that  ‘  there  is  a  God,  that  there  is  only  Gne  God,  and  that 
the  Three  Divine  Persons,  Father,  l5?on,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
God  and  only  One  God.*  p.  21. 

Why  his  Lordship  should  have  thought  it  needful  to  have  in- 
I  troduced  his  arguments  for  the  first  two  of  the  three  positions, 
in  a  treatise  against  those  who  call  themselves  (not  justly,  in 
j  our  conception,)  par  excellence,  Unitarians,  does  not  appear. 
Ihere  is,  indeed,  a  very  importaat  linc  -of  argument  to  which 
they  might  not  have  been  irrelevant.  It  deserves  to  be  a  matter 
:  ot  very  solemn  inquiry,  whether  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 

I  which  the  soi~disant  Unitarians  maintain,  are  not  essentially 
\  from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Only  IVue 

:  God,  as  described  in  his  own  Holy  Word  But  upon  this  the 
I  Bishop  does  not  touch.  His  ‘  Demonstration*  of  tlie  third  po-* 

;  sition  wc  shall  extract ;  observing  only  that  it  is  not  the  hun- 
!  dredth  part  of  the  evidenc^e  of  Scriptut'e  to  the  same  etfect  j  ami 
!  that,  so  far  as  it  does  extend,  it  is  little  more  thAU  hci’.ds  of  av- 
\  guiueut. 
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Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  He  has  drawn  it  out  in  regular  mood 
and  figure.  v 

‘  Christianity  is  the  religion  established  by  law  ! 

‘  Unbelievers  in  the  Trinity  deny  the  truth  of  the  religion  esta¬ 
blished  by  law ! 

‘  Therefore,  unbelievers  in  the  Trinity  deny  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity!*  p.  74, 

Alas  !  what  will  such  arguing  reprove  ?  Is  this  a  specimen  of 
the  Logic  taught  in  the  VV’elsh  College  ?  Can  syllogisms  like 
this,  have  any  other  etfect,  than  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  gaiii- 
sayers,  and  to  confirm  them  in  what  we  believe  to  be  material 
and  pernicious  error  ? 

The  worthy  Prelate  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm,  from  his  erro- 
71POIIS  apprehension  that  the  repeal  makes  ‘  j)rofessed  Soci- 
liians  and  Unitarians  admissible  to  otlices  of  trust.’  p.  58.  He 
distresses  liimself  with  a  spectre,  and  a  spectre  which,  if  it  had 
existence,  w  ould  furnish  no  ground  of  alarm ;  but  he  is  ap¬ 
parently  insensible  to  the^  existence  and  operation  of  rea/ evils, 
the  evils  of  enormous  im])iety,  hypocrisy,  and  sacrilege,  in  that 
system  which  he  would  fain  identify  with  the  Christian  religion! 
Is  it  nothing  to  his  Lordship  that  the  Test  Laws  exclude  from 
offices  only  men  of  conscience  and  principle,  (mistaken  as  they 
may  be,)  and  wlio  are  therefore  generally,  at  least,  men  of 
correct  morals  and  civil  integrity  ;  but  hold  admissible  all  who 
will  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whatever  be  their  intellectual  qualifications  and  moral 
ehuracter  ? — Has  he  never  reflected  on  the  horrid  profanation  of 
the  symbolical  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  its  being  made  a 
test  of  qualification  for  civil  otlices  ?  Is  his  soul  not  wounded 
within  him,  to  think  of  the  openly  j)rofane  and  irreligious  cha- 
vacters,  the  blasphemers,  the  drunkards,  the  lewd  persons,  the 
avowed  or  half  avo>Ye{l  infidels,  the  practical  atheists, — who 
are  welcomed  to  the  lioly  communion,  provided  they  have  been 
admitted  into  office  or  trust  under  his  Alajesty  ?  This  is  no  ima¬ 
ginary  case,  no  reversionary  evil, — but  is  the  actual  occurrence 
in  hundreds  of  instances  every  year. — His  liordship  has  supjdied 
us  with  a  case  in  point.  ^  Mr.  Cobbett  WTote  against  tlie  re¬ 
peal  in  his  Weekly  Journal;  and  since  the  last  session  I  have 
read  Mr.  Cobbelt's  remarks  with  great  satisfaction.’  p.  17. 
then,  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  be  a  coarse,  uujmiucipkd 
blasphemer,  a  public  slanderer,  a  virulent  instigator  of  the 
cicium  ardor  prava  juhentium; — and  if,  in  the  unexpected 
topsy-turvy  of  political  parties,  such  a  man  should  be  ‘  admitted 
into  any  office,  or  receive  any  pay  by  reason  of  .any  patent  or 
grant  of  his  Majesty,*  or  bold  any  command  or  place  of  trust 
uiuler,  or  by,  his  autbority,’~he  shall  receive  tlie  ^iacrameit 
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*  The  distinct  personality  of  the  Three  Persons  is  evident  from 
many  passages  of  Scripture; from  the  form  of  Baptism,  Christ’s  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Apostolical  benediction,  &c-  The  bap¬ 
tismal  commission,  if  not  in  the  name  of  three  divine  Per^onsy  would 
have  been  in  the  name  of  God,  of  a  man^  and  an  attribute. 

‘  The  omnipresence  of  the  Son  is  proved  from  his  promise  to  be 
with  his  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  from  his  hearing  our 
prayers.  “  This  is  the  confidence  w'e  hav«  in  him,  that  if  we  ask 
anything  according  to  his  will,  he  hearcth  us.’*  (1  John,  v.  14.) 

His  Divinity  is  further  evident  from  St.  John’s  testimony,  that  in  the 
beginning  he  was  with  God,  apd  was  God;  and  from  St.  Paul,  who 
calls  him  our  great  God  and  Saviour. 

The  omnipresence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  evident  from  his  presence 
with  believers  in  Christ  throughout  the  world,  who  are  called  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Divinity  is  further  evident  from  his 
omniscience,  in  leading  the  apostles  into  all  truth.’  pp.  21,  22. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  much  more  pleasure,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers,  than  we  could  feel  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  it,  hy  some  further  citations.  Strangely  unac¬ 
quainted  as  the  excellent  Bishop  may  be  with  the  nature,  the 
evidences,  and  the  rightful  extent,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  shall  now  walk  wdtli  him  on  ground  which  he  has  explored, 
and  does  understand.  To  the  Editor  of  Burton,  Dawes,  and 
and  Tyrwhitt,  every  scholar  will  pay  respect ;  and  to  the  Di¬ 
vine,  whose  diocese  furnishes  testimonies  so  noble  to  his  episco¬ 
pal  care  and  fidelity  as  to  prove  liim  emulous  of  being  a  primitive 
Bishoj),  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  attached  to 
the  same  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  hope,  will  listen  with 
an  attention  and  interest  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Christians. 

*  Mr.  r>L'lsham,  indeed,  says,  that  “  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  is  into  a  plain  matter  of  fiict,  which  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  like  any  other  faci,  by  its  specific  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
plain  unequivocal  testimenq,  for  judging  of  which,  no  other  qualijica- 
cations  are  requisite,  than  a  sound  understanding  and  an  honest 
mind.”  This  may  satisfy  the  .  implices,  imprudenteSy  et  idiotce,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  following  pages ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  they  cannot  he  competent  judges  of  the  question.  For  the 
know  ledge  of  Christ  is  to  be  collected  from  the  Christian  revelation, 
which  was  delivered  to  mankind  in  the  language  then  most  univer¬ 
sally  known.  If  I  take  St.  Paul’s  testimony  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  that  language  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  (ii.  13.)  and  read 
it  to  a  person  of  “  sound  understanding,  and  an  honest  mind,’’  but 
ignorant  of  Greek,  and  then  ask  him,  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
hcarest?  he  would  answer,  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  io- 
terpret  ?  He  would  hot  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  some  other 
qualiticutions  were  necessary  to  him,  beside  a  sound  understanding 
•  and  an  honest  mind.  If  I  were  to  tell  a  person  moderately  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  Greek,  that  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  passage  depended 
on  its  grammatical  comtruction^  and  that  such  construction  is  the 
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fpeclfc  evidence  of  its  meaning,  and  that  they  wlio  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  language,  must  be  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  con¬ 
struction  ;  his  “  sound  understanding’*  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  these  positions.  If  I  were  further  to  inform  him,  that  all 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  Greek  language  was 
their  native  language,  and  all  the  Latin  Fathers,  with  one  exception, 
bear  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  applying  to  him  the  terms  Great  God 

end  Saviour^  I  think  that  his  sound  understanding  and  honest  mind 
would  incline  him  to  say,  that  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Latin  but  one,  are  decisive 
or  the  meaning  of  the  passage.’  pp.  24 — 26. 

‘  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  false  reasoning,  by 
which  Unitarians  deceive  themselves  into  the  absurd  supposition,  that 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  two  first  centuries  were  Unitarians. 
Mr.  Rclsham  converts  Justin  Martyr’s  denial^  that  very  many  or 
most  Gentiles  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  into  an  asser* 
tion,  that  the  majority  of  Christians  did  so  believe.  Justin  says, 
“  There  are  some  of  our  race  (Gentiles)  who  acknow  ledge  him  to  be 
Christ,  but  hold  that  he  was  a  man  born,  like  other  men.  With  them 
Ido  not  agree;  nor  would  I,  even  if  very  many,  or  most  of  them 
(Gentiles  :  were  of  that  opinion.’*  lie  does  not  say,  thatwzfl//y  Gen¬ 
tiles  were  of  that  opinion,  but  some  only;  still  less  does  he  say,  that 
many  Christians  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man  ;  and  least  of  all 
does  he  assert,  that  the  majority  of  Christians  were  of  that  opinion. 
He  would  not  have  called  such  persons  Christians,  but  .\nti-Chris- 
tians. 

*  Mr  Belsham  alleges  (p.  40L)  as  a  proof  of  hi?  pretended  Unita¬ 
rian  majority  in  the  two  first  centuries,  that  Unitarians  had  then 
no  appropriate  namcy  and  that  they  w’ere  not  excommunicated  and 
branded  as  heretics.*^  in  both  these  assertions  he  is  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  They  who  are  now'  called  Unitarians,  were  then  called  Ebio- 
nites,  &c  Mr.  Belsharn  calls  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies 
an  Unitarian,  the  ancients  an  Ebionite.  Theodotus,  the  Alogian  and 
Hbionite.  Mr.  Belsham  says,  wms  a  learned  Unita^'ian.  Unbelievers 


in  the  Trinity  and  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  is,  Unitarians,  were 
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crutians,  Tlieodotlans,  Artemonites,' <Src.  The-Heretics,  which  ap¬ 
proached  the  nearest  in  iiame  to  the  Unitarians,  w’ere  the  Monar^ 
chian.  ^  who  were  unbelievers  in  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  Divinity  of 
^brist,  as  a  distinct  person  of  the  Godhead ;  but  they  did  not  hold 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man. 

‘  Mr.  Belsham  says  that  “  Christ  died  not,  in  any  sense  whatever, 
^0  make  atonement  to  God  for  sin,  but  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  and  «s 
^necessary  preliminary  to  his  resurrection.”  (p.450.)  Christ  certainly 
W  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  But  Mr.  Belsham  docs  not  inform 
truth  ;  nor  does  he  seem  aware  of  the  truth,  to  which  (Jirist 
bore  witness  at  his  trial,  and  which  he  confiimed  by  bis  death. 
Jurist  was  crucified  for  calling  himself  the  ISon  of  God, 
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*  The  distinct  personality  of  the  Three  Persons  is  evident  from 
many  passages  of  Scripture; from  the  form  of  Baptism,  Christ’s  pro 
mise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Apostolical  benediction,  &c.  The  bap 
tismal  commission,  if  not  in  the  name  of  three  divine  Persons^  would 
have  been  in  the  name  of  Gody  of  a  man.,  and  an  aitribute. 

*  The  omnipresence  of  the  Son  is  proved  from  his  promise  to  be 
with  his  Cimrch  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  trom  his  hearing  our 
prayers.  “  This  is  the  confidence  w'e  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask 
anything  according  to  his  will,  he  hearcth  us.’*  ^  (1  John,  y.  14.) 
His  Divinity  is  further  evident  from  St.  John’s  testimony,  that  in  the 
beginning  he  was  with  God,  ai^d  was  God;  and  from  St.  Paul,  who 
calls  him  our  great  God  and  Saviour. 

The  omnipresence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  evident  from  his  presence 
with  believers  in  Christ  throughout  the  world,  who  are  called  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Divinity  is  further  evident  trom  his 
omniscience,  in  leading  the  apostles  into  all  truth.’  pp.  21,  22. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  w  ith  much  more  pleasure,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers,  than  we  could  feel  in  the  pre 
ceding  part  of  it,  by  some  further  citations.  Strangely  unac 
qiiaiiiled  as  the  excellent  Bishop  may  be  with  the  nature,  the 
evidences,  and  the  rightful  extent,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  shall  now  walk  with  him  on  ground  which  he  has  explored, 
and  does  understand.  To  the  Editor  of  Burton,  Dawes,  and 
and  Tyrwhitt,  every  scholar  will  pay  respect ;  and  to  the  l)i 
vine,  whose  diocese  furnishes  testimonies  so  noble  to  his  episco 
pal  care  and  fidelity  as  to  prove  him  emulous  of  being  a  primitive 
Bishop,  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  attached  to 
the  same  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  hope,  will  listen  with 
an  attention  and  interest  eipial  to  that  of  any  other  Christians 

‘  Mr.  Beisham,  indeed,  says,  that  “  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  is  into  a  plain  matter  of  fiict,  which  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  like  any  other  fact,  by  its  specific  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
plain  unequivocal  testimony^  for  judging  of  which,  no  other  qualifea- 
cations  are  requisite,  than  a  sound  understanding  and  an  honest 
mind.”  This  may  satisfy  the  .  impliceSy  imprudenteSy  et  idiotce,  or 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  following  pages ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  they  cannot  he  competent  judges  of  the  question.  For  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  to  be  collected  from  the  Christian  revelation, 
which  was  delivered  to  mankind  in  the  language  then  most  univer¬ 
sally  known.  If  I  take  St.  Paul’s  testimony  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  that  language  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  (ii.  13.)  and  read 
it  to  a  person  of  “  sound  understanding,  and  an  honest  mind,  hut 
ignorant  of  Greek,  and  then  ask  him,  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
hcarest  ?  he  would  answer,  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  in¬ 
terpret  ?  He  would  hot  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  some  other 
qualitlcations  were  necessary  to  him,  beside  a  sound  understandm 
•  and  an  honest  mind.  If  I  were  to  tell  a  person  moderately  ac 
quainted  with  Greek,  that  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  passage  depends 
on  its  grammatical  construct  ion  j  and  that  such  construction  is  the 
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specific  evidence  of  its  meaning,  and  that  they  w  ho  are  best  acquainted 
nith  the  language,  must  be  the  most  competent  judges  of  tlie  con¬ 
struction  ;  his  “  sound  understanding’*  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  these  positions.  If  I  were  further  to  inform  him,  that  all 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  w  hom  the  Greek  language  w'as 
their  native  language,  and  all  the  Latin  F'athers,  w  ith  one  exception, 
bear  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 
thrist,  by  ^pphhig  to  him  the  terms  <Tu.r*)2or,  Great  God 

and  SaviouKy  I  think  that  his  sound  understanding  and  honest  mind 
uould  incline  him  to  say,  that  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Latin  but  one,  are  decisive 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage.’  pp.  24- — 26. 

‘  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  false  reasoning,  by 
which  Unitarians  deceive  themselves  into  the  absurd  supposition,  that 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  two  first  centuries  were  Unitarians. 
Mr.  Relsham  converts  Justin  Martyr’s  denialy  that  very  many  or 
most  Gentiles  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  into  an  asser* 
im.  that  the  majority  of  Christians  did  so  believe.  Justin  says, 

“  There  are  some  of  our  race  (Gentiles)  who  acknowledge  him  to  he 
Christ,  but  hold  that  he  was  a  man  born,  like  otlier  men.  With  them 
Ido  not  agree;  nor  would  I,  even  if  very  many,  or  most  of  them 
(Gentiles:  were  of  that  opinion.”  He  does  not  say,  thatwa/2^  Gen¬ 
tiles  were  ol  that  opinion,  but  some  only;  still  less  does  he  say,  that 
many  Christians  believed  Christ  to  he  a  mere  man  ;  and  least  of  all 
rtoes  he  assert,  that  tlie  majority  of  Christians  were  of  that  opinion. 
He  would  not  have  called  such  persons  Christians,  but  Anti-Chris¬ 
tians. 

(  Mr  Belsham  alleges  (p.  401.)  as  a  proof  of  hi§  pretended  Unita¬ 
rian  majority  in  the  two  first  centuries,  that  “  Unitarians  had  then 
no  appropriate  name,  and  that  they  were  not  excommunicated  and 
branded  as  heretics.*^  in  both  these  assertions  he  is  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  Tliey  who  are  now*  called  Unitarians,  were  then  called  Ebio- 
nites,  &c  Mr.  Belsham  calls  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies 
an  Unitarian,  the  ancients  an  Ebionite.  Theodotus,  the  Alogian  and 
kbionite.  Mr.  Belsham  says,  w'as  a  learned  UnitaWan.  Unbelievers 
in  the  1  rinity  and  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  is,  Unitarians,  u'ere 
anciently  distinguished,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  names  derived  from 
Hcresiarchs  professing  sucli  unbelief,  or  from  the  heresy  professed, 
kniturians  appear  under  the  name  of  Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  Carpo- 
cratidns,  Theoclotians,  Artemonites,;  «Src.  The-Herctics,  which  ap¬ 
proached  the  nearest  in  7iame  to  the  Unitarians,  w’ere  the  Monar- 
cliiaii  y  who  were  unbelievers  in  the '1  rinity,  and  in  tlie  Divinity  of 
knrist,  as  a  distinct  person  of  the  Godhead ;  hut  they  did  not  hold 
Cnrist  to  be  a  mere  man. 

Mr.  Belsham  says  that  “  Christ  died  not,  in  any  sense  whatever, 

0  make  atonement  to  God  for  sin,  but  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth y  and  es 
^necessary  preliminary  to  his  resurrection.*’  (p.  450.)  Christ  certainly 
martyr  to  the  truth.  But  Mr.  Belsham  does  not  inform 
^^'hat  truth  ;  nor  does  he  seem  aware  of  the  truthy  to  which  (Jirist 
ore  witness  at  his  trial,  and  which  he  confiiined  by  his  death. 
HKIST  was  crucified  for  calling  HI.MSELF  the  !SpN  OF  God, 
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THE  Son  of  the  Blessed.  “  The  Hi^h  Priest  asked  him,  Art  thou 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?  And  Jesus  said,  I  am/*  This 
answer  decided  the  trial,  lie  was  condemned  to  death  for  blas¬ 
phemy.  !n  what  the  blasphemy  consisted  we  learn  from  another 
passage  of  the  Gos^^el.  “  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for 
blaspliemy ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself 
Gotl.”  lie  had  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  But  lest  this  ex- 

{)ression,  Son  of  God,  should  be  liable  to  any  ambiguity,  as  if  it 
lad  no  other  meaning  than  as  applied  to  a  Prophet  or  \’agistrate, 
or  the  like,  we  have  fortunately  another  passage,  in  which  the  Jews 
express  their  meaning  more  distinctly.  ‘‘  But  Jesus  answered  them, 
My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore  they  sought 
the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  said,  that  God  was  his  own  Fa¬ 
ther,  n  Tf5  )  making  himself  equal  with  God.”  We  know  that 
on  another  occasion,  Christ  said:  “  .ill  things  that  the  Father  hath, 
are  mine;*’  and  “  all  men  should  honour  the  Son.  even  as  they  ho. 
Hour  the  Father.’*  1  he  great  truth,  therefore,  for  which  Christ  died, 
w'as  not,  that  there  will  be  another  life  after  this,  (which  the  Unita¬ 
rians  seem  to  suppose  was  the  principle  object  of  his  mission,)  for  the 
high  Priests  and  Pharisees,  and  the  general  body  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  were  already  believers  in  that  doctrine ;  but  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  and  that  in  a  sense,  which  his 
accusers  called  Blasphemy,  by  “  making  himself  God,  *  and  “  equal 
with  God.’*  Christ,  therefore,  died  a  martyr  to  the  truths  -the  great 
truth,  which  the  Unitarians  reject, — the  truth  of  his  Divinity 
‘  The  immediate  causes  of  Christ  s  death  were  his  calling  himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews*  who  crucihed  him 
for  it.  But  the  endy  for  which  he  died,  was  that  be  might  be  “  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  ’  being  “  the  Lamb  of 
God  '* — “  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  -  that 
is,  “  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,”  I 
will  not  enter  further  into  the  proofs  of  a  doctrine,  which  has  been 
■  largely,  learnedly,  and  triumphantly  established  by  Dr.  Magee,  in  a 
work  to  which  Mr.  BelshanTs  attention  ought  to  have  been  long  ago 
directed;  and  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  have  answered, 
before  he  published  his  Calm  Inquiyi/,  in  which  he  ventures  to  obtrude 
upon  the  public  a  repetition  of  errors  and  impieties,  which  had  been 
unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Magee’s  great  work  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  which  cannot  be  attentively  and  impartially  read  without  a 
full  conviction,  that  L'nitarianiiJJi  is  not  Christianity^*  pp.  76 — 80. 


.Art.  IV.  The  Influence' of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal  Necessdh 
of  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Kilmany.  8vo. 
pp.  ‘2T.  price  D.  Cupar,  Tullis;  and  Longman  &  Co. London, 
iS14. 

'THE  specific  object  of  this  able  pamphlet,  as  intimated  in  the 
title,  is  to  vindicate  Rible  Associations,  in  res|>ect  to  their 
practicalbearing  on  tlie  wants  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders; 
to  refute  and  expost^  the  speculations  of  those  cold  and  supef* 
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iiil  ol)ject-ors,  who  woulil  brinij  t!ie  necessities  of  the  poor 
,10  competition  with  sneh  institutions,  ami  who  reurescnt  every 
snivel!  to  the  Bible  Society  as  an  encroachment  upon  that 
luuil  which  was  before  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  poverty. 

‘  \dmitting  the  fact  stated  in  the  objection,’  says  Mr.  Chal- 
rs,  ‘  to  be  true,  we  have  an  answer  in  readiness  for  it.  If  the 
lible  Society  accomplish  its  professed  object,  which  is  to  make  those 
.ho  were  beibre  ignorant  of.  the  Bible  better  acquainted  with  it, 
en  the  advantage  gained  more  than  atones  for  the  loss  sustained. 

Je stand  upon  the  high  ground,  that  eternity  is  longer  than  time; 
i  the  unfading  enjoyments  of  the  one  a  boon  more  valuable  than 
e  perishable  enjoyments  of  the  other.  At  the  hazard  of  being 
\ecrdtea  by  many,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aftirni  that  it  would  be  (in 
:e supposed  case  of  such  a  necessity)  better  for  the  poor  to  be  worse 
and  worse  clothed,  than  that  they  should  be  left  ignorant  of  those 
•iptures  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through 
t  taith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

It  has  been  the  effect  of  all  the  objections  raised  against  the 
)We  J?ociety  in  every  stage  of  its  progr.  ss,  to  illustrate,  in  a 
ore  striking  manner  than  any  thing  else  could  have  clone,  not 
dIv  the  singular  iunoeeney  of  its  operations  as  a  means  adapted 
oa  particular  end,  with  regard  to  other  objects  not  included  in 
'compass  of  its  design,  but  also  the  very  exten.sive  and  impor- 
i  t  advantages  to  which  it  is  indirectly  conducive; — so  exten- 
've  that  there  is  scarcely  an  object  connected  with  the  temporal 
lerests,  or  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  the  promotion  of  w  hich 
e  spread  of  such  institutions  has  not,  in  sonic  way  or  otlie?*, 
i  active  tendency  to  facilitate.  We  are  indebted  to  our  oppo- 
nts  for  placing  these  indirect  advantages  more  prominently  in 
ew.  The  direct  contrast  of  their  theories  and  predictions  with 

I  simple  result,  in  has  only  served  to  shew ,  with  what 
iLessncss  of  consequences  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  engage 
any  work,  when  not  only  the  designed  end  is  confessedly  good, 
that  can  never  sanctify  or  protect  the  means  employed,  but 
icn  ihe  means  themselves  come  under  the  description  of  posi- 
e  duty,  and  possess  an  intrinsic  excellence.  Whatever  ac- 
lental  evil  might  have  been  apprehended  from  the  operation 
so  mighty  a  machine  as  the  Bible  Society,  it  must  have  been 
a  nature  incomparably  subordinate  to  the  manifest  good 
icli  would  be  immediately  effected,  and  could  not  therefore 
reasonably  deterred  us  from  assisting  in  its  promotion. 
0  such  evil,  however,  has  arisen.  On  the  contrary,  its  wannest 
luis  luive  been  astonished  at  the  vast  and  complicated  bene- 
N  far  beyond  all  their  calculations,  w  hich  have  resulted  from 
^  practical  application  of  those  simple  principles  on  which  the 
le  .Society  is  founded.  .  In  regard  to  the  particular  point  to 
the  pamphlet  before  us  directs  our  attention,  the  intlu- 
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THE  Sox  OF  THE  B  LESS  ED.  “  The  Hi^h  Priest  asked  him,  Art  thou 
the  Chrht,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?  And  Jesus  said,  I  am/*  This 
answer  decided  the  trial.  lie  was  condemned  to  death  for  blas¬ 
phemy.  !n  what  the  blasphemy  consisted  we  learn  from  another 
passage  of  the  Gos^^el.  “  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for 
blasphemy ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself 
Gotl.”  ile  had  called  himself  the  Son  ot  God.  But  lest  this  ex 
pression,  Son  of  God,  should  be  liable  to  any  ambiguity,  as  if  it 
nad  no  other  meaning  than  as  applied  to  a  Prophet  or  X’agistrate, 
or  the  like,  we  have  fortunately  another  passage,  in  which  the  Jews 
express  their  meaning  more  distinctly.  ‘‘  But  Jesus  answered  them, 
My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore  they  sought 
the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  said,  that  God  was  his  own  Fa¬ 
ther,  (I'.'-v  n  Tfs  )  making  himself  equal  with  God.”  \Ve  know' that 
on  another  occasion,  Christ  said:  “  .\11  things  that  the  Father  hath, 
are  mine;*'  and  “  all  men  should  honour  the  Son.  even  as  they  ho 
nourthe  Father.”  1  he  great  truth,  therefore,  for  which  Christ  died 
was  not,  that  there  will  be  another  life  after  this,  (which  the  Unita 
rians  seem  to  suppose  was  the  principle  object  ot  his  mission,)  for  the 
high  Priests  and  Pharisees,  and  the  general  body  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  were  already  believers  in  that  doctrine ;  but  that  he  w'as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  and  that  in  a  sense,  which  his 
accusers  called  Blasphemy,  by  “  making  himself  God,  *  and  “  equal 
with  God.”  Christ,  therefore,  died  a  martyr  to  the  truths  -the  great 
truth,  which  the  Unitarians  reject, — the  truth  of  his  Divinity 

‘  The  immediate  causes  of  Christ  s  death  were  his  calling  himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews*  who  crucified  him 
for  it.  But  the  end^  for  which  he  died,  was  that  he  might  be  “  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,”  being  “  the  Lamb  of 
God  ” — “  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  ot  the  world,”  -  that 
is,  “  by  tlie  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  ot  God,”  I 
will  not  enter  further  into  the  proofs  of  a  doctrine,  which  has  been 
■  largely,  learnedly,  and  triumphantly  established  by  Dr.  Magee,  in  a 
work  to  which  Mr.  Belsham’s  attention  ought  to  have  been  long  ajo 
directed ;  and  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  have  answered, 
before  he  published  his  Calm  Inquiry,  in  which  he  ventures  to  obtrude 
upon  the  public  a  repetition  of  errors  and  impieties,  which  had  been 
unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Magee’s  great  work  on  the  atone* 
MENT,  which  cannot  be  attentively  and  impartially  read  w’ithout  a 
full  conviction,  that  Cnitarianiini  is  not  Christianity.*  pp.  76  80. 
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riiE  specific  object  of  this  able  pamphlet,  as  intimated  in  tli^ 
^  title,  is  to  vindicate  Bible  Associations,  in  resj^ect  to  their 
racticalbearing  on  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders, 
>  refute  and  expose  the  speculations)  of  those  cold  and 
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t  ill  ohjeetDrs,  who  would  bring  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
:  ,10  competition  with  such  institutions,  and  who  reureseiit  every 
>:;  lling  given  to  the  Bible  Society  as  an  encroachment  upon  that 
mud  which  was  before  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  poverty. 

‘  \dmitting  the  fact  stated  in  the  objection,’  says  Mr.  Chal- 
rers,  ‘to  be  true,  we  have  an  answer  in  readiness  for  it.  If  the 
llble  Society  accomplish  its  professed  object,  which  is  to  make  those 
V ho  were  before  ignorant  of.  the  Bible  better  acquainted  with  it, 

I  en  the  advantage  gained  more  than  atones  for  the  loss  sustained. 
Ve stand  upon  the  high  ground,  that  eternity  is  longer  than  time; 

B  d  the  unfading  enjoyments  ot  the  one  a  boon  more  valuable  than 
t’e  perishable  enjoyments  of  the  other.  At  the  hazard  of  being 
kxecrated  by  many,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  would  be  (in 
|:e supposed  case  of  such  a  necessity)  better  for  the  poor  to  be  w'orse 
and  w  orse  clothed,  than  that  they  should  be  left  ignorant  of  those 
piptures  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through 
I:  e  I'aith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

I 

I  It  lias  been  the  effect  of  all  the  objections  raised  against  the 
pWe  Society  in  every  stage  of  its  progPv  ss,  to  illustrate,  in  a 
Lore  striking  manner  than  atiy  thing  else  could  liave  done,  not 
Uly  the  siniTular  innocency  of  its  operations  as  a  means  adapted 
ja  particular  end,  with  regard  to  otlier  objects  not  included  in 
'compass  ol  its  design,  but  also  the  very  extensive  and  irnpor- 
t  advantages  to  which  it  is  indirectly  conducive; — soexten- 
ve  that  there  is  scarcely  an  object  connected  with  the  temporal 
terests,  or  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  the  promotion  of  w  hich 
e  spread  of  such  institutions  has  not,  in  sonic  way  or  other, 

1  active  tendency  to  facilitate.  We  are  indebted  (o  our  oppo- 
iits  for  placing  these  indirect  advantages  more  prominently  in 
ew.  The  direct  contrast  of  their  theories  and  predictions  with 
t  simple  result,  in  fact,  has  only  served  to  shew ,  with  what 
iilessncss  of  consequences  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  engage 
any  work,  when  not  only  the  designed  end  is  confessedly  good, 
rthat  can  never  sanctify  or  protect  the  means  employed,  but 
Jcn  die  means  themselves  come  under  the  description  of  posi- 
duty,  and  possess  an  intrinsic  excellence.  Whatever  ac- 
•^ental  evil  might  have  bee ir apprehended  from  the  operation 
so  mighty  a  machine'  as  the  Bible  Society,  it  must  have  been 
a  nature  incomparably  subordinate  to*  the  manifest  good 
• ‘ch  would  be  immediately  effected,  and  could  not  therefore 
reasonably  deterred  us  from  assisting  in  its  promotion. 
'0  such  evil,  however,  lias  arisen.  On  the  contrary,  its  w’arniest 
luls  liaye  been  astonished  at  the  vast  and  complicated  bene- 
’  beyond  all  their  calculations,  which  have  resulted  from 
practical  application  ot  those  simple  princijiles  on  wbicli  the 
e  .'Society  is  founded.  In  regard  to  the  particular  point  to 
1 1  the  pamphlet  before  us  directs  our  attention,  tlie  iufiu- 
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rnoe  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  poir-, 
IV]  r.  (  ’haliners  first  proves  that  the  statement  contained  in  thp 
objection  is  not  true  ;  that  the  fund  for  relieving  their  temporal 
wiiiits.  is  as  little  encroached  upon  by  any  new  object  of  bene- 
voiciicc,  as  the  fund  for  the  uiaintenance  of  (Jovcrnnient,  oraji 
that  out  of  which  the  people  of  the  land  are  provided  witli  i!ie 
necessaries  of  life,  lie  proceeds,  i 

‘  But  let  us  drop  our  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  respective  funds,  j 
and  come  to  an  actual  specification  of  their  quantities.  1  he  truth  is.  i 
that  the  fund  for  the  Bible  Society  is  so  very  small,  that  it  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  make  its  appearance  in  any  abstract  argument  whatever; 
and  were  it  not  to  do  aw  ay  even  the  shadow  of  a  general  objection, 
w  e  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  throwm  the  argument  into  the 
language  of  general  discussion.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  when  told,  that  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  the  Bible  Societv, 
as  derived  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  support  it,  does  not 
amount  to  a  halfpenny  per  month  from  each  householder  in  Britain 
and  Ireland?  Can  this  be  considered  as  a  serious  invasion  upon  any 
fund  allotted  to  other  destinations,  and  shall  the  most  splendid  ana 
promising  enterprise  that  ever  benevolence  was  engaged  in,  bear- 
rested  upon  an  objection  so  fanciful  ?  We  do  not  w  ant  to  oppress  any 
individual  by  the  extravagance  of  our  demand.  It  is  not  in  great  sum?, 
but  in  the  combination  of  littles  that  our  strength  lies.  It  is  the  power 
of  combination  w  hich  resolves  the  mystery.  Great  have  been  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  activity  of  the  Bible  Society  since  its  first  institution.  All 
we  want  is,  that  this  rate  of  activity  be  kept  up  and  extended.  The 
above  statement  will  convince  the  reader,  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  extension.  The  whole  fund  for  the  secular  wants  of  the 
poor  may  be  left  untouched,  and,  as  to  the  fund  for  luxuries,  the 
revenue  of  the  Bible  Society  may  be  augmented  a  hundred  toU 
before  this  fund  is  sensibly  encroached  upon.  The  veriest  crumbi 
and  sweepings  of  extravagance  wo«ld  suffice  us  ;  and  it  will  be  long, 
and  very  long,  before  any  invasion  of  ours  upon  this  fund,  sh^ 
give  rise  to  any  perceivable  abridgement  of  luxury,  or  have  tw 
w  eight  of  a  straw”  upon  the  general  stile  and  establishment  of  to* 
lies.’  pp.  4 — 6. 

The  influence  contributed  by  the  Bible  Society  to  the  can>e 
of  general  education,  and  its  operation  on  the  secular  interests 
of  the  j)oor  as  indirectly  preventive  of  indigence,  are  next  elo¬ 
quently  insisted  upon. 

^  A  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  is  inseparable,*  (it  b  ‘ob¬ 
served)  ‘  from  a  zeal  for  extending  among  the  people  the  capacity 
reading  it ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  very  same 
vidual  can  be  eager  for  the  introduction  of  this  volume  into  our  cot' 
tages,  and  sit  inactive  under  the  galling  reflection,  that  it  is  still  * 
sealed  book  to  many  thousands  of  the  occupiers.  Accordingb  ^ 
find  that  the  two  concerns  are  keeping  pace  with  one  another,  t " 
two  Societies  move  in  concert.  Each  contributes  an  essential 
ment  in  the  business  of  enlightening  the  people.  The  one  furt^‘- “ 
the  book  of  knowledge,  and  the  other  furnishes  the  key  to  it. 


I 
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Jlip  pro  stress  of  the  ars^iimentthen  conducts  us  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  ot  tiie  Fenny  Societies,  now  so  generally  adopted 
I  r  aiuliout  the  kiiiirdoni,  under  the  designation  of  Bible  Asso¬ 
ciations.  Tlieir  eti’ect  uj)on  the  economical  habits  of  the  poor, 

L  shewn  to  be  equally  beneiicial  with  a  tax,  in  brinqjim^  up 
I  eir  economy  to  a  higher  pitch,  while  they  stautl  complete'y  free 
(pin  all  the  objections  to  whicli  a  tax  is  liable.  A  Bible  Asso- 
fiition  is  atlirmed  to  y^ive  dignity  to  the  poor,  to  impart  addi- 
:,;ial  vis^our  and  buoyancy  to  the  elevate<l  principle  of  honest 
,(lependonce. 

‘  The  tride  wliicli  it  exacts  fr#»nn  its  contributor  Is  in  truth  never 
■ijsed  by  him,  but  it  puts  him  in  the  high  attitude  of  a  giver;  and 
ery  feeling  which  it  inspires,  is  on  tlie  side  of  independence  and  de- 
i:acv. — ‘  Tliere  is  a  consciousness  of  importance  which  unavoidably 
c  niches  to  the  share  he  has  taken  in  the  support  and  direction  of  a 
niblic  charity.  There  is  the  expanding  effect  of  the  information 
.;:cii  conies  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  circulated  reports, 
rliith  lays  before  him  the  mighty  progress  of  an  institution  reach- 
!  g  to  all  countries,  and  embracing  in  its  ample  grasp,  the  men  of 
..  latitudes  and  languages,  which  deeply  interests  him  in  the  object, 
ilpei’petuates  his  de'^ire  of  promoting  it.* — ‘  A  man  with  his  heart 
0  occupied,  and  his  attention  so  directed,  has,  in  fact,  become  a 
core  cultivated  and  intellectual  being  than  formerly.’ — ‘  In  such 
i  oci  itions,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together.  They  share  in 
re  object,  and  are  united  by  the  sympathy  of  one  feeling  and  of 
]  ^  interest.  VVe  have  not  to  look  fur  into  human  nature  to  be  con- 
iced  of  the  happy  and  the  harmonizing  influence  wdiich  this  must 
upon  Society,  and  how  in  the  glow  of  one  common  cordiality^ 

1  u>perity  and  discontent  must  give  way  to  the  kindlier  principles 
i  our  nature. 

‘  The  direct  influence  of  Bible  principles,  (it  is  subsequently  re¬ 
marked)  is  inseparable  from  a  zeal  for  a  circulation  of  the  Bible.  It 
|not  to  be  conceived  that  anxiety  for  sending  it  to  others  can 
't  where  there  is  no  reverence  for  it  among  ourselves.* 

These  are,  indeed,  no  doubtful  positions  which  require  to  be 
de  the  matter  of  calculation  as  j)robabilitics  :  they  are  the  ac- 
d  results  which  are  now  taking  place  in  broad  day  in  all 
ot  the  empire.  Short~as  tlunime  has"  been  since  the 
'‘Option  of  Bible  Associations,  as  a  general  measure,  to  alhny 
die  development  of  their  beneficial  tendency,  it  has  been 
=^tieiit  for  the  accumulation  ol  a  mass  of  facts,  to  which  the 
^i'enence  of  every  day  is  contributing  further  materials,  all 
'j'lng  the  paramount  advantages  of  such  institutions,  both  for 
into  eftect  the  designs  of  the  Bible  Society,  so  far  as 
}  respect  the  home  distributicu  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
^  tor  accomplishing  a  moral  purpose  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
^  ^rof  the  lower  orders.  This  is  not  exactly  the  place,  nor 
We  room,  for  the  introduction  of  anecdote,  though  it  is 
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rnce  of  Bible  Societies  on  <he  temporal  necessities  of  the  poP-. 
i\]r.  (’halmers  first  proves  that  the  statement  contained  in  tho 
objection  is  not  true  ;  that  the  fund  lor  relieving  their  temporal 
uiints.  is  as  little  encroached  upon  by  any  new  object  ot  bene¬ 
volence,  as  the  fund  for  the  uraintenance  of  (Jovernment,  ora? 
tliat  out  of  which  the  people  of  the  land  are  provided  with  i!ie 
necessaries  ot  life,  lie  proceeds, 

‘  But  let  us  drop  our  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  respective  fiimis, 
and  come  to  an  actual  specification  of  their  quantities.  1  he  truth  k 
that  the  fund  for  the  Bible  Society  is  so  very  small,  that  it  is  not  en- 
titled  to  make  its  appearance  in  any  abstract  argument  whatever; 
and  were  it  not  to  do  away  even  the  shadow  of  a  general  objection, 
we  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  thrown  the  argument  into  the 
langua<^e  of  general  discussion.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  when  told,  that  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  the  Bible  Society, 
as  derived  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  support  it,  does  not 
amount  to  a  halfpenny  per  month  from  each  householder  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  ?  Can  this  be  considered  as  a  serious  invasion  upon  anv 
fund  allotted  to  other  destinations,  and  shall  the  most  splendid  ana 
promising  enterprise  that  ever  benevolence  was  engaged  in,  bear- 
rested  upon  an  objection  so  fanciful  ?  \^  e  do  not  want  to  oppress  any 
individual  by  the  extravagance  of  our  demand.  It  is  not  in  great  suiii>, 
but  in  the  combination  of  littles  that  our  strength  lies.  It  is  the  power 
of  combination  which  resolves  the  mysteiy.  Great  have  been  the  pr(> 
gress  and  activity  of  the  Bible  Society  since  its  first  institution.  Ail 
we  want  is,  that  this  rate  of  activity  be  kept  up  and  extended.  Ine 
above  statement  w  ill  convince  the  reader,  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  extension.  The  whole  fund  for  the  secular  wants  oi  U 
poor  may  be  left  untouched,  and,  as  to  the  fund  for  luxuries,  te 
revenue  of  the  Bible  Society  may  be  augmented  a  hundred  o  » 
before  this  fund  is  sensibly  encroached  upon.  The 
and  sweepings  of  extravagance  womld  suffice  us  ;  and  it  will  be 
and  very  long,  before  any  invasion  of  ours  upon  this  fund,  s 
give  rise  to  any  perceivable  abridgement  of  luxury,  or  have 
weight  of  a  straw  upon  the  general  stile  and  establishment  ot  tam- 

lies.’  pp.  4 — 6. 

The  influence  contributed  by  the  Bible  Society  to  Ihy? 
of  general  education,  and  its  operation  on  the  secular 
of  the  j)oor  as  indirectly  preventive  of  indigence,  are  ncx  ^ 
quently  insisted  upon.  ,  ^ 

‘  A  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  is  inseparable,’  (it  b  ^ . 
served)  ‘  from  a  zeal  for  extending  among  the  people  the  capacity  ; 
reading  it ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  very  satne  ^ 
vidual  can  be  eager  for  the  introduction  of  this  volume  into  o 
tages,  and  sit  inactive  under  the  galling  reflection,  that 
sealed  hook  to  many  thousands  of  the  occupiers.  According. 
find  that  the  two  concerns  are  keeping  pace  with  one  another.  ^ 
two  Societies  move  in  concert.  Each  contributes  an 
ment  in  the  business  of  enlightening  the  people.  I  he  one  i 
the  book  of  knowledge,  and  the  other  furnishes  the  key  to  it. 
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Th(»  progress  of  the  argument  then  conducts  us  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  coasidcrat  ion  ot  liie  Penny  J^ocielics,  now’  so  generally  adopted 
I .r.iiiflioiit  the  kingdom,  uiuier  the  designation  of  Bible  Asso- 
(iitions.  llieir  efiect  ujion  tlie  economical  habits  of  tlie  poor, 
jj  slicivn  to  be  equally  hcnelicial  with  a  tax,  in  bringing  up 
t  eiri*con()my  to  a  higher  pitch,  while  they  stand  complete'v  free 
jrini  all  the  objections  to  whicii  a  tax  is  liable.  A  Bible  Asso- 
[Liion  is  atrirmed  to  give  dignity  to  the  poor,  to  impart  addi- 
iial  vigour  and  buoyancy  to  the  elevated  principle  of  honest 
dependence. 

‘  The  trifie  vvhich  it  exacts  fr«m  its  contributor  is  in  truth  never 

iised  by  him,  hut  it^  puts  him  in  the  Iiigh  attitude  of  a  giver  ;  and 
,  ery  feeling  v\hich  it  inspires,  is  on  tlie  side  of  independence  and  de- 
:cacv.— ‘  lliere  is  a  consciousness  of  importance  which  unavoidably 
to  the  share  he  has  taken  in  the  support  and  direction  of  a 
iibiic  charity.  There  is  the  expanding  effect  of  the  information 
conies  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  circulated  reports, 
rliii’h  lays  before  him  the  mighty  progress  of  an  institution  reach- 
i  g  to  all  countries,  and  embracing  in  its  ample  grasp,  the  men  of 
■  latitudes  and  languages,  whicli  deeply  interests  him  in  the  object, 
i* perpetuates  his  desire  of  promoting  it.’— ‘  A  man  with  his  heart 
0  occupied,  and  his  attention  so  directed,  has,  in  fact,  become  a 
rore  cultivated  and  intellectual  being  than  formerly.’ — ‘  In  such 
>0LU;tions,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together.  They  sh.ire  in 
-  object,  and  are  united  by  the  sympathy  of  one  feeling  and  of 
'  t  interest.  \\  e  have  not  to  look  far  into  human  nature  to  be  con- 
x'ed  of  the  happy  and  the  harmonizing  influence  wdiich  this  must 
U'e  dp()n  Society,  and  liow  in  the  glow  of  one  common  cordiality, 
iii>perity  and  discontent  must  give  way  to  the  kindlier  principles 
four  nature. 

Ihe  direct  influence  of  Bible  principles,  (it  is  subsequently  re- 
is  inseparable  from  a  zeal  for  a  circulation  of  the  Bible.  It 
►pot  to  be  conceived  that  anxiety  for  sending  it  to  others  can 
^  t  where  there  is  no  reverence  for  it  among  ourselves.’ 

These  are,  iiulecd,  no  doubtful  positions  which  require  to  be 
‘I  e  the  matter  ol  calculation  as  i)robahilities  :  they  are  the  ac- 
i  results  which  are  now  taking  place  in  broad  day  in  all 
ot  the  empire.  Sliort~as  thertime  has-  been  since  the 
‘Op  ion  of  Bible  Associations,  as  a  general  measure,  to  allow 
le  development  of  their  beneficial  tendency,  it  has  been 
“  cient  lor  the  accumulation  ol  a  mass  of  facts,  to  which  the 

rovril^T  is  contributing  further  materials,  all 

^  ng  (he  paramount  advantages  of  such  institutions,  both  for 
ying  into  eftect  the  designs  of  the  Bible  Society,  so  far  as 
the  home  distributicu  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
^^^®*^iphsliing  a  moral  purpose  in  regard  to  the  clia- 
we  ?  lower  orders.  This  is  not  exactly  the  place,  nor 
room,  for  the  introduction  of  anecdote,  though  it  is 
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tlio  on^y  mode  of  proof,  persona!  observation  excepted,  f 
>vhic*li  the  case  allows.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  re. 
ferrin^  our  readers  to  the  Report  wliich  forms  tlie  subject  ot  oir 
next  article  for  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  nature  al- 
liuled  to.  Tlie  readiness,  in  many  cases  the  intellii^ent  eajjer. 
ness,  which  the  poorest  amon^  the  poor  hare  manifested,  e\>ii 
in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  distress,  not  only  to  ap])ropriate  part 
of  their  earnings  to  the  purchase  of  a  Bible  for  tiiemselvesor 
their  children,  but  wherever  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Socid? 
have  been  made  known  to  them,  to  assist,  by  their  coiitriliu, 
tions  and  their  agency  in  the  distribution  of  the  lioly  Sem 
tures  ;  and  the  perseverance  and  punctuality  which,  in  general, 
have  characterized  their  exertions,  are  such  as,  we  think,  m 
person  could  with  confidence  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  h- 
deed,  the  harmonious  concurrence  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
of  different  classes,  for  an  object  remotely  connected  with  t!ui 
worldly  interests,  without  any  ostensible  inducement  but  thato 
moral  feeling  and  virtuous  symjiathy,  an  inducement  so  power 
fully  felt  as  to  overcome  the  suspicious  jealousy  with  which  tin 
j>oor  have  been  wont  to  regard  the  interference  of  the  cla>v^ 
above  themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  so  novel,  aswell  a!i'( 
honourable  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  the  conteinplatii! 
of  it  may  justly  excite  mingled  sensations  of  wonder  and  (k 
light.  ^V"e  know  of  no  cirenmstance  or  event  upon  rciorl 
which  affords  an  exact  parallel. 

There  have  been  combinations,  perhaps,  which  have  a  inor 
brilliant  appearance  in  history  ;  combinations  for  the  ])ur[X)sec 
eifecling  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  few,  or  the  real  interest 
of  the  many  ; — the  explosions  of  com])ressed  feeling,  or  ti 
ebullitions  of  a  wild  and  turbulent  energy :  short-lived  coa' 
tions  for  the  most  part,  of  conflicting  parties,  or  ofnaturalri^n- 
for  the  obtaining  of  one  common  political  object:  but  it  iso 
vious  that  this  moral  union  of  the  different  classes  of  sociot! 
rests  altogether  on  a  different  basis.  So  far  is  it  from  partab 
of  a  political  character,  that  were  the  attemjit  made  to  assocu= 
any  political  object  with  the  simple  and  sacred  design  oi  is 
Bible  Society,  or  to  employ,  for  any  political  purpose,  i- 
]>rincipal  of  combination  which  has  been  found  so  effectual 
ap|)lied  to  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  "oi’ 
such  an  attempt  be  indignantly  repelled,  but  its  utter  absuit^ 
and  hopelessness  would  be  made  manifest  in  the  divisions 
would  immediately  ensue.  The  agitation  of  such  a 
would  give  the  alarm  to  those  prejudices  and  passions, 
are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  a  difference  of 
ment,  and  rouse  all  the  pride  of  opinion,  and  the  jealous 
of  right.  That  power  which  binds  together  the  discordantly 
lerials  of  society,  is  wholly  of  a  moral  nature;  not  that  ^ 
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rink  it  can  he  accounted  for  on  any  principle  short  of  an  im- 
ju  iiUt  Provulential  as^ency,  which  imparls  to  the  means  se- 
an  erticiency  for  purposes  to  which  it  is  in  itself  inade¬ 
quate.  No  inferior  principle  could  have  exorcised  the  selfish,  fac- 
;o!is  spirit  of  our  nature,  and  have  reiulered  it  capable  of  so  un- 

Iedented  co-operation  ;  hut  were  any  unhallowed  partizan  to 
upon  himself  to  produce  as  by  the  charms  of  incantation,  that 
h  we  believe  to  result  from  faith  in  the  Divine  agency,  we 
it  expect  his  disappointment  and  confusion  to  be  as  ^reat  as 
those  of  the  sons  of  Sceva,  when  the  evil  spirit  on  being  ad- 
1  in  the  name  of  him  whom  tliey  neither  preached  nor  be- 
‘d  in,  answered  them,  ‘‘  Jefius  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know, 
who  are  ye  ?” — We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  effects  of  a  mi- 
lous  nature  to  the  Bible  Society ;  but  certainly  its  operations 
\  society  are  far  from  being  of  an  ordinary  character  ;  and 
iscribe  them  either  to  accident,  or  the  common  course  of 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  mere  foresight  and  deep  laid  po- 
on  tlie  part  of  its  institutors  on  the  other,  would  be  equally 
tional  and  impious. 

Ve  believe  there  never  was  a  period,  at  which  the  spirit  of 
ion  was  less  prevalent  in  the  nation  than  at  the  present ;  yet 
er  did  the  moral  energies  of  the  people  appear  to  be  so  ac- 
b  awake.  To  us  this  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
6' of  the  times  ;  and  it  is  a  feature  which  eminently  distin- 
dies  Britain  from  other  countries,  and  well  com[)orts  with 
character  as  the  Evangelist  of  nations.  We  cannot  consent 
eijard  the  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling  which  has  issued 
11  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  deprecation  of  the  revival  of 
e  iiiienial  Slave  Trade,’  as  partaking  of  a  j)olitical  clia- 
ter:  nor  can  that  loiul  and  effectual  appeal  which  was 
instantaneously  drawn  forth  by  the  last  insidious  attempts 
nterfere  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  conscience,  be  cou- 
ered  as  forming  an  exception  to  our  remark  :  for  it  was 
1  a  moral  fueling  which  thus  united  men  in  other  respects  of 
vastly  diversified  sentiments ;  and  the  expression  of  that 
lin?  was  as  temperate,  as  the  occasion  was  real  and  im- 
lant. — But  we  have  been  insensibly  beguiled  from  our  imrae- 
le  subject,  tliough  we  hope,  into  no  irrelevant  or  uninterest- 
[  train  of  thought. 

‘  The  advant  iges  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  among 
lower  orders  of  society,  chielly  by  their  own  agency,”  Jiave 
^  exhibited,  with  great  conciseness  and  elo(|uence,  in  a 
‘t  bciriiig  that  title,  and  with  which,  we  trust,  the  greater 
of  our  readers  are  acquainted.  Did  we  not  know  from 
'oiral  observation,  that  the  important  nature  and  extensive 
ol  tile  associations  for  this  purpose,  are  far  from  being 
■•'ally  appreciated,  we  should  think  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
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tlio  on'v  ir.ode  of  proof,  personal  observation  rxcop.ed,  nf 
tlie  case  allows.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  re. 
ferrinj;  our  reaelers  to  the  Report  which  forms  the  subject  of  (mr 
next  article  for  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  nature  a|. 
hided  to.  The  readiness,  in  many  cases  the  inteilit^ent  eaw- 
ness,  which  the  poorest  amon^  the  poor  have  manifested,  evu 
in  seasons  of  searcity  and  distress,  not  only  to  appropriate  pari 
of  their  earnings  to  tlie  purcliase  of  a  Rible  for  themselves  ot 
their  children,  but  wherever  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Socl.ii 
liave  been  made  known  to  tliem,  to  assist,  by  their  contrilni. 
tions  and  their  agency  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
tures ;  and  the  perseverance  and  punctuality  which,  in  general, 
have  characterised  their  exertions,  are  such  as,  vye  think,  ni 
person  could  with  confidence  have  ventured  to  anticijiate.  la 
aleed,  the  harmonious  concurrence  ot  so  vast  a  number  of  ajeai 
of  diflerent  classes,  for  an  object  remotely  connected  with  tlni 
worldly  interests,  without  any  ostensible  inducement  but  thalo 
moral  feeling  and  virtuous  sympathy,  an  inducement  so  pwef 
fully  felt  as  to  overcome  the  susjiicious  jealousy  with  which  ili 
poor  have  been  wont  to  regard  the  interference  ot  the  ela>-: 
above  themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  so  novel,  as  well  as  •; 
honourable  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  the  contemplatio' 
of  it  may  justly  excite  mingled  sensations  ot  wonder  and  w 
light.  ^Ve  kn’ow  of  no  circumstance  or  event  upon  rewr. 

which  affords  an  exact  parallel.  ,  •  t  . 

'I’here  have  been  combinations,  perhaps,  which  have  a  ir.  ' 
brilliant  appearance  in  history  ;  combinations  for  the  jiurpscs 
elfecting  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  few,  or  the  real  iiitetr- 
of  the  many  the  explosions  of  compressed  feeling,  or  ti 
ebullitions  of  a  wild  and  turbulent  energy;  short-lived  roi. 
tions  for  the  most  part,  of  conflicting  parties,  or  ot  iiatunl  my 
for  the  obtaining  of  one  common  political  object  ;  but  it  is  y 
vious  that  this  moral  union  ot  the  different  classes  of 
rests  altogether  on  a  different  basis.  So  far  is  it  from  part,  y 
of  a  political  character,  that  were  the  attemiit  made  to  asset,- 
any  political  object  with  the  simple  and  sacreil  design  oi  cj 
Billie  Society,  or  to  employ,  for  any  political  l'“*T‘'^J’>  ,  j 
principal  of  combination  which  has  been  found  so  ettectua  'y 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  not  oiil)  "i?'- 
such  an  attempt  be  indignantly  repelled,  but  its  utter  alisui'; 
ami  hopelessness  would  be  made  manifest  in  the  divisions  •  ; 
would  immeiliately  ensue.  The  agitation  of  such  a 
would  give  the  alarm  to  those  prejudices  and  passions,  - 
are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  a  difference  o  J  - 
ment,  and  rouse  all  the  pride  of  opinion,  and 
of  right.  That  power  which  binds  together  the  , 

lerials  of  socictv,  is  wholly  of  a  moral  nature;  not  tu 
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I,., Ilk  it  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  short  of  an  im- 
riiitel  rovidential  agency,  wliich  imparts  to  the  means  se- 
eoiod,  an  ethciency  for  purposes  to  which  it  is  in  itself  inade- 
juste.  No  Ulterior  principle  could  have  exorcised  the  selfish,  fac- 
Mssiiirit  of  our  nature,  and  have  rendered  it  capable  of  so  un- 
jrrtiilented  co-operation  ;  hut  were  any  unhallowed  partizan  to 
aieupon  himself  to  produce  as  by  the  charms  of  incantation,  that 
naich  we  believe  to  result  from  faith  in  the  Divine  agency,  we 
iiijlit  expect  his  disa|>pointinent  and  confusion  to  be  as  "Teat  as 
(ere  those  of  the  sons  of  Sceva,  when  the  evil  spirit  on  bein<>-  ad- 
ureil  in  the  name  ot  him  whom  tliey  neither  preached  nor  be- 
ieTpil  in,  answered  them,  Jef^U-s  I  know,  and  Paid  I  know 
MI  who  are  ye  ?”_We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  effects  of  a  mi- 
iculous  nature  to  the  Bible  Society ;  but  certainly  its  operations 
i:  society  are  far  from  being  of  an  ordinary  character  ;  and 
j  ascribe  them  either  to  accident,  or  tlie  common  course  of 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  mere  foresight  and  deep  laid  po- 
ifvon  the  part  ot  its  institutors  on  the  other,  would  be  equally 
rnitioiial  and  impious.  ■' 

IVe  believe  there  never  was  a  period,  at  which  the  siiirit  of 
Ktion  was  less  prevalent  in  the  nation  than  at  the  present ;  vet 
lever  did  the  moral  energies  of  the  jieople  appear  to  be  so  ac¬ 
ne  yawake.^  lo  us  this  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
JiC' ot  the  times  ;  and  it  is  a  feature  which  eminently  distin- 
;ii!lies  llritain  from  other  countries,  and  well  comports  with 
I  r  character  as  the  Evangelist  of  nations.  We  cannot  consent 
yregard  the  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling  which  has  issued 
urn  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  deprecation  of  the  revival  of 
the  uiteriial  Slave  Trade,’  as  partaking  of  a  iiolitical  cha- 
•’  er .  nor  can  that  loud  and  effectual  appeal  which  w’as 
Mnstaofaneously  drawn  forth  by  the  last  insidious  attempts 
ntei  ere  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  conscience,  be  con- 
■.■vwii  as  lorming  an  exception  to  our  remark;  for  it  was 
a  tBora  i.eling  which  thus  united  men  in  other  respects  of 
vastly  diversified  sentiments ;  and  the  expression  of  that 
■r  temperate,  as  the  occasion  was  real  and  im- 

i  p”  '“seusibJy  beguiled  from  our  imme- 

II  suoject,  though  we  hope,  into  no  irrelevant  or  uuiiiterest- 
3  irain  ot  thought. 

of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  among 
rii  pU  r*  T  society,  chielly  bv  their  own  agency,”  have 
Mnbited,  with  great  conciseness  and  elotiuence,' in  a 
r  .f  that  title,  and  with  which,  we  trust,  the  greater 

acquainted.  Did  we  not  know  from 
■itv  that  the  important  nature  and  extensive 

.-Talk-  *:  for  this  purpose,  are  far  from  being 

)  appreciated,  we  should  think  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
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go  at  all  panieuhrly  into  the  subject.  The  comprehensive  v’e^ 
which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  taken  ot‘  it,  will  place  it  bel’oro  unr 
readers  in  its  just  light;  but  it  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  plan  adopted  for  their  regultition’ — thediscovt  rv 
to  which  it  has  led  of  the  uniniagined  want  of  the  Scri|)turi>ii 
this  country,  and  ihc  permanent  provision  thus  establisheil  i^r 
its  supply, — the  security  which  is  obtained — all  that  cmu  I, 
obtained  in  such  cases — for  the  preservation  and  right  use  C 
the  sacred  volume  which  the  poor  are  excited  to  purchase, -ih,, 
tendency  which  these  associations  have  to  enhance  the  valu^, 
and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Bible  among  ail  clasMs, 
quite  contrary  to  the  toolish  and  almost  blasphemous  assump. 
■  tious  of  a  few  misguided  men  ;  these  are  copious  topics  on 
we  should  gladly  enlarge.  Among  the  collateral  advan(as:ei 
resulting  from  their  operation,  are  to  be  prominently  broiiirii{ 
forward,  the  insight  w  hich  is  gained  into  the  habits  of  the  poor, 
and  the  sympathy  which  is'  created  in  their  temporal  as  well 
moral  wants  by  an  intercourse  which  infringes  on  no  individu 
rights,  and  w  hich  violates  no  proprieties  of  station. — Dark  an 
obscure  recesses  of  poverty  have  been  explored,  which  ntM 
before  the  light  of  human  kindness  had  cheered,  and  scenes 
ignorance  aiul  wretchedness  in  our  very  neighbourhoods  hav( 
been  disclosed,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been  hitlierit 
unknown  to  us.  The  principle  of  active  benevolence  ona 
aw  akened,  the  liabit  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  others  one: 
formed, — and  it  is  not  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone  k 

which  the  individual  will  interest  himself: — who  shall  sav 

¥ 

will  be  the  extent  of  the  benefit  thus  done  to  the  character? 

*  This  is  what  the  Bible  Society,  in  many  instances,  has  accen: 
plished.  It  has  unlocked  the  avenue  to  many  a  heart,  which  wi 
before  inaccessible.  It  has  come  upon  them  with  all  the  energy  f 
a  popular  and  prevailing  impulse  1 1  has  created  in  them  a  net 
taste  and  a  new  principle.  It  has  opened  the  fountain,  and  we 
sure  that,  in  every  district  of  the  land  where  a  Bible  Associat’'< 
exists,  the  general  principle  of  benevolence  is  more  active  andme^ 
expanding  than  ever/  p.  lO. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  remark 
believe)  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  ‘  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  n 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  tlie  Bible  witliout  being  the  ktt 
for  it nor  would  we  conceal  it  from  ourselves  that  in  this 
of  causes,  as  in  all  others,  mixed  motives  will  have  their  slu 
in  determining  the  actions,  and  the  mind  will  often  stop  sli 
of  the  end  to  which  it  should  he  conducted.  But  still  t: 
tendency  which  the  engaging  in  such  a  w  ork  has  to  lay 
straint  upon  the  liabits,  to  lead  to  serious  reflection,  to 
consistency  of  character,  to  elevate  the  aim,  and  to  enlarge  i 


I 
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lieart,  has  been  testified  in  thousands  of  instances.  The  way  in 
^hicli  >ve  are  not  unfrequently  rewardeil  in  the  perfoniiance  of 
liutv,  beins^  led  on  to  the  pursuit  of  nobler  objects,  and 
bvin'ini?  inspired  with  purer  desires.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  on 
aiiv  Christian  principle,  that  the  wide  dissemination  of  these 
Scriptures  whicli  have  ‘  God  for  their  author,  and  salvation  for 
tlk'ir  end,’  should  be  unattended  by  results  proportioned  to 
jtiie  xeal  and  activity  witli  which  they  are  distributed  ;  nor  that 
liliey  would  be  the  last  to  become  the  subjects  of  their  influence, 
exertions  formed  the  means  of  tlicir  beiiiij  more  exten¬ 
sively  circulated.  Without  looking  for  any  strange,  unheard 
r  t  effects,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  silent,  progressive 

IiSueiice,  proceeding  from  such  measures  generally- adopted, 

^  itself  in  the  increase  of  holy  principles  and  <  social 
birlues. 

g  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  society  is  composed  of  individuals, 
fend  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  they  apply  generally 
|(o  the  ett'ects  which  may  be  looked  for  ;  and  which  experience 
V.r^ady  justifies  us  in  exjiecting,  in  relation  to  the  great  body 
f^t  the  people,  especially  to  the  lower  orders.  In  regard  to  the 
li‘CH)r,  it  is  of  jthe  fiist  iinportance  in  a  political  view,  if  we 
inust  descend  to  that,  that  they  should  have  some  employment 
r»r  their  waste  energies  ;  something  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
Objects  of  pursuit  and  amusement  which  attaches  to  their  con¬ 
ation;  and  if  that  object  might  be  one  which  addresses  itself 
^)the  best  feelings  and  higher  principles  of  their  nature,  which 
unconnected  with  their  worldly  interests,  which  reminds 
.  Hill  at  once  of  their  present  duty  and  their  higher  destiny,  one 
paid  tliink  that  such  an  object  would  combine  all  that  the  most 
jKilitieian  could  devise  and  the  philanthropist  could  wish 

I*  It  is  no  visionary  object;  the  statement  is  still  realized  in 
t,  and  the  beneficial  consequences  have  been  at  least  pro- 
itionably  evidenced  in  this  class  of  society.  Domestic  and 
Jiicmical  habits  are  but  the  partial  and  external  results  which 
in  numberless  instances  arisen  from  the  operation  of  Bible 
'^ociations.  Something  is  gained  in  the  very  habit  of  social 
-operation  thus  induced.  In  every  point  ^f  view,  their 
Jueuce  is  productive  of  decided  aiid  extensive  good, 
fbe  Iriends  and  supjiorters  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been, 
some  eases,  reproached  with  being  sanguine,  with  attributing 
^  uaucli,  perhaps,  to  their  own  exertions,  or  hoping  too  much 
'01  a  lavourite  scheme.  Hitherto,  however,  the  result  has 
•iormly  exceeded  all  that  they  had  dared  anticipate.  The 
os  ot  the  Society  have  been  modified  in  its  progress,  by  cir- 
oi-tances  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  still  demanding  new 
and  presenting  an  expanding  prospect.  For  our  own 
We  freely  confess  that  we  think  they  have  not  been  san- 
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go  at  all  paniciihrly  into  the  subject.  The  comprehensive  Tu-f 
which  Ml*.  Chalmers  lias  taken  ol  it,  will  place  it  beioro  onr 
readers  in  its  just  light;  but  it  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  ex- 
cellence  of  the  ])ldn  adopted  for  their  regulation  the  discovt  ry 
to  which  it  has  led  of  the  uniniagined  w  ant  ol  the  Scripturev  ia 
this  country,  and  ihe  permanent  provision  thus  establisheil  lur 
its  supply, — the  security  which  is  obtained— all  that 
obtained  in  such  cases — for  the  preservation  and  rigiii  use  o! 
the  sacred  volume  which  the  poor  are  excited  to  puicbuse,— tli=: 
tendency  which  these  associations  have  to  enhance  the  valut^, 
and  strengthen  the  authority  ol  the  Bible  among  all 
quite  contrary  to  the  toolish'  aud  almost  blasphemous  assiimp. 

■  tious  of  a  few'  misguided  men  ;  these  are  copious  topics  on  xiilika 
we  should  gladly  enlarge.  Among  the  collateral  advanta^ji 
resulting  from  liieir  operation,  are  to  be  prominently  biouifiii 
forward,  the  insight  which  is  gained  into  the  habits  ot  the  |M)i.r, 
and  the  sympathy  which  is  created  in  their  temporal  as  wcllai 
moral  wants  by  an  intercourse  which  intringes  on  no  indixidiiaj 
rights,  and  which  violates  no  proprieties  of  station.— Dark  ani 
obscure  recesses  of  poverty  have  been  explored,  which  nev  j 
before  the  light  ot  human  kindness  had  cheered,  and  scenes (i 
ignorance  and  wretchedness  in  our  very  neighbourhoods  hava 
been  disclosed,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been  hillieria 
unknown  to  us.  The  principle  of  active  benevolence  onu 
awakened,  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  others  ond 
formed, — and  it  is  not  the  distribution  ot  the  Bible  alone  it 
which  the  individual  will  interest  himself  : — who  shall  say  "i- 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  benefit  thus  done  to  the  character? 

<  This  is  what  the  Bible  Society,  in  many  instances,  has  acce^ 
plished.  It  has  unlocked  the  avenue  to  many  a  heart,  which  wi 
before  inaccessible.  It  has  come  upon  them  with  all  the  energy  c 
a  popular  and  prevailing  impulse  i  t  has  created  in  t  em  a 
taste  and  a  new  principle.  It  has  opened  the  fountain,  an  lycu 
sure  that,  in  every  district  of  the  land  where  a  Bible  ' 

exists,  the  general  principle  of  benevolence  is  more  active  an  k. 
expanding  than  ever.’  p.  iO. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  remark 
believe)  of  IMr.  Vansittart,  ‘  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  R 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Bible  without  being 
for  it nor  would  we  conceal  it  from  ourselves  that  in 
of  causes,  as  in  all  others,  mixed  motives  will  have  theirs^ 
in  determining  the  actions,  and  the  mind  w  ill  often  j* , 
of  the  end  to  which  it  should  he  conducted.  But  sti 
tendency  which  the  engaging  in  such  a  work  has  to  la>  R  ^ 
straint  upon  the  habits,  to  lead  to  serious  reflection,  to  j 
consistency  of  character,  to  elevate  the  aim,  and  to  enlarge 
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lieart,  has  been  testified  in  thousands  of  instances.  The  way  in 
vkhicli  we  are  not  unlrequently  rewarded  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  is,  by  being  led  on  to  the  pursuit  of  nobler  objects,  and 
by  king  inspired  with  purer  desires.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  on 
jiiy  ( liristiaii  principle,  that  the  wide  dissemination  of  these 
^ripturcs^  whicii  have  ‘  Ciod  for  their  author,  and  salvation  for 
tlkirend,’  shoidd  he  unattended  by  results  proportioned  to 
the  zeal  and  activity  with  w  hich  they  are  distributed  ;  nor  that 
tliey  would  be  the  last  to  become  the  subjects  of  their  influence, 
whose  exertions  iormed  the  means  of  their  being  more  exten¬ 
sively  circulated.  Witliout  looking  for  any  strange,  unlieard 
iil  effects,  W’e  may  confidently  anticipate  a  silent,  prdgTessive 
■illueuce,  proceeding  from  such  measures  generally*  adopted, 
i\ming  itself  in  the  increase  of  holy  principles  and.  social 
virtues. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  society  is  composed  of  individuals, 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  they  apply  generally 
lo  the  ctiects  wliicli  may  be  looked  for  ;  and  which  experience 
ilready  justifies  us  in  expecting,  in  relation  to  the  great  body 
Di  the  people,  especially  to  the  lower  orders.  In  regard  to  the 
)oor,  it  is  of  jtlie  first  ijnportance  in  a  political  view,  if  we 
iiiust  descend  to  that,  that  they  should  have  some  employment 
jrtheir  waste  energies;  something  to  supply. the  deficiency  of 
.jjects  of  pursuit  and  amusement  which  attaches  to  their  con- 
ition;  and  it  that  object  might  be  one  which  addresses  itself 
J  the  best  feelings  and  higher  principles  of  their  nature,  which 
^  unconnected  with  their  worldly  interests,  which  reminds 
lem  atonce  of  their  present  duty  and  their  higher  destiny,  one 
^ould  think  that  such  an  object  would  combine  all  that  the  most 
i>olitieian  could  devise  and  the  i>hilanthropist  could  xvish 
It  IS  no  visionary  objcxjt;  the  statement  is  still  realized  in 
and  the  beneficial  consequences  have  been  at  least  pro- 
'■^ruonably  evidenced  in  this  class  of  society.  Domestic  and 
coiioiiiical  habits  are  but  the  partial  and  external  results  which 
III  numberless  instances  arisen  from  the  operation  of  Bible 
^'"^ociations.  Something  is  gained  in  the  very  habit  of  social 
■^'Operation  thus  induced.  In  every  point  of  view,  their 
Jueuce  IS  productive  of  decided  aiid  extensive  good, 
tue  Iriends  and  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been, 
ome  eases,  reproached  with  being  sanguine,  with  attributing 
“ucli,  perhaps,  to  their  own  exertions,  or  hoping  too  much 
1  ^  I  scheme.  Hitherto,  however,  the  result  has 

’^1  that  they  had  dared  anticipate.  The 

^  Ol  the  Society  have  been  modified  in  its  pro«*ress,  by  cir- 

iori  could  not  be  foreseen,  still  demanding  new 

^  and  presenting  an  expanding  prospect.  For  our  own 
»  0  reely  confess  that  we  think  they  have  not  been  san- 
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giiine  enough ;  or  rather  they  have  limited  their  hopes  and 
expectations  too  much  within  the.  narrow  compass  of  the  laus  : 
of  human  agency.  The  opposition  with  which  they  have  been  ^ 
assailed,  has  induced  a  modest,  an  almost  timid  feeling ;  and 
a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  instruments  so  feeble,  with  even 
the  most  suitable  means,  to  accomplish  the  declared  purposes 
of  the  Almighty,  has  restrained  them  in  the  exercise  of  that 
generofis  and  ardent  spirit  of  faith,  which  is,  perhaps,  all  that 
is  needed  to  give  full  eflicacy  to  the  work  in  which  they  have  ^ 
engaged.  What  may  we  not  hope  for,  if,  overlooking  all  j 
intervening  agency,  we  contemplate  the  nature  and  the  promises ' 
of  God  ?  t 

To  look  at  the  present  disordered  state  of  society,  to  see 
liow  little  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has  done  towards  re-  = 
forming  the  manners,  still  less  towards  regenerating  the  prin- : 
ciples  of  mankind,  and  to  think  what  ages  must  roll  by,  before  J 
the  progress  of  civilization,  at  this  slow  pace,  can  ever  embrace  . 
the  dreary  circumference  of  the  earth,  might  well  excite  melan-B 
choly  and  almost  desponding  reflections,  if  w'e  shaped  our  hopes  jH 
by  the  experience  of  the  past.  With  how'  small  an  exception 
may  the  Apostolic  declaration  still  be  taken  up, — “  The  whole  |  of 
world  lielh  in  wickedness  and  of  those  parts  which  may  be 
supposed  to  form  an  exception,  how  miserably  slow  and  imper¬ 
fect  is  the  operation  of  the  first  principles  of  Truth  !  What 
painful,  what  disconsolate  feelings  does  it  excite,  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  nation,  the  most  highly  civilized,  the  most  richly  im¬ 
bued  with  moral  and  religious  principles,  hesitating  whether  it 
should  suffer  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  dawn  upon  its  vast 
Pagan  dominions,  or  whether,  after  a  solemn  act  abolishing  the 
detestiible  traffic  in  human  blood  and  human  sinews,  it  should 
refuse  to  sanction  its  revival  by  another  Christian  state. — Have 
we,  after  all  that  philosophers  and  Apostles  have  taught,  after 
,  all  that  patriots  and  martyrs  have  attested,  got  no  further  tl^an 
this? — And  when  we  look  into  this  best- existing  specimen ol 
human  society,  and  discover  the  absolute  Heathenism  whieii 
extensively  prevails  in  it, — a  moral  darkness  palpable  as  that  o 
Japan, — together  with  the  imperfection  and  inadequacy  ot 
|>olitical  establishments,  of  its  economical  arrangements,  con 
fessedly  the  best  in  existence,  and  enter  into  the  disgustinJ 
details  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  of  priso!!#^ifE 
and  of  penal  statutes, — how  does  hope  in  anguish  traverse  thp 
wide-spread  desolation  for  some  spot  of  earth  on  which 
may  rest  her  feet,  and  await  the  subsiding  of  the  flood 
there  any  project  of  amelioration  which  must  not  be  stigin^t*^^ 
as  chimerical,  if  wc  simply  compare  the  means  with  the  obj^tt 
be  attained  ? — if  we  exclude  the  idea  and  the  firm  expectation  < 
an  interposing  Providence  and  an  Abnighty  agency  co-operaun 
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uhli,  or  rather  working  through  the  feeble  iiistruinentality  of 
man,  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes  ?  Who 
(hen  are  the  fanatics  and  the  enthusiasts,  but  tlicy  who  dare 
lioi)e  for  any  thing  to  the  world  at  large  but  from  such  an 
iiiiervention  ?  and  what  limits  shall  we  set  to  our  hopes,  if  they 
rest  uj)oii  this  foundation  r  The  assurances  which  revelation 
ijives  us  of  a  brighter  day,  for  which  this  world  is  still  upheld, 
forbid  us  to  exclaim,  “  Wherefore  hath  God  made  all  men  in 
vain,”  even  if  we  bound  our  prospects  by  the  horizon  of  this 
\\orld.  And  surely,  there  are  some  circumstances  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  times  w  hich  justify  the  exjiectation  of  an  approaching  era 
for  which  they  are  ])re])aring  mankind.  Among  all  the  orders 
of  means  liitherto  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  religious  truth, 
certainly  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  strikingly 
distinguished  by  one  particular  feature,  its  universality  of 
ckracter  and  application.  Nothing  that  did  not  possess  this 
character,  it  is  obvious,  would  have  been  adapted  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  on  any  grand  scale,  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing 
the  nations.  E([ualiy  remark  iblc  is  its  subserviency  to  all  other 
means  for  the  accom})lishment  of  tiie  same  end.  The  principles 
of  union  and  cooperation  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
spirit  which  it  has  awakened  throughout  all  orders  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  society, '  its  perfect  simplicity  and  integrity  of  inten¬ 
tion,  and  its  astonishing  progress  and  success,  all  combine  to 
exalt  it  above  every  plan  that  ever  was  devised  by  the  most 
hlv  philanthropist  for  the  w  elfare  of  mankind.  W e  do  not 

ledieritj'^y  that  it  is  in  itself  adecpiate  to  pnxluce  all  that  we  dare  hope 
^uin  its  operation.  Ettects  to  which  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
ped  wholly  inadecpiate,  have  already  Ho  wed  from  it.  We 
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Jiitemplate  it  as  a  mighty  and  universal  means,  deriving  all  its 
Sciency  from  one  ever-active  and  Supreme  Cause,  but  adapted. 
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ht,  aftef®iore  than  any  means  which  the  xvorld  has  previously  seen, 
her  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  with  whicli  it  is  so  clost^ly 

‘^nnected,  for  fultilling  all  his  promises  in  respect  of  the 
itions  of  the  earth.  With  predictions  we  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
'It  it  becomes  us  ill  the  exercise  of  that  faith  to  wliich  all 
'ngs  are  possible,  and  in  the  assiduous  jk*rformance  of  all  that 
belongs  to  us  to  perform,  to  prolFer,  w  ith  increasing  energy 
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ginne  enough ;  or  rather  they  have  limited  their  hopes  and 
expectations  too  much  within  the.  narrow  compass  of  the  laus 
of  human  agency.  The  opposition  with  which  they  have  been 
assailed,  has  induced  a  modest,  an  almost  timid  feeling ;  and 
a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  instruments  so  feeble,  with  even 
the  most  suitable  means,  to  accomplish  the  •  declared  purposes 
of  the  xMmighty,  has  restrained  them  in  the  exercise  of  that 
generofis  and  ardent  spirit  of  faith,  which  is,  perhaps,  all  that 
is  necMled  to  give  full  etlicacy  to  the  work  in  which  they  have 
engaged.  What  may  we  not  hope  for,  if,  overlooking  all 
intervening  agency,  we  contemplate  the  nature  and  the  promises 
of  God  ? 

To  look  at  the  present  disordered  state  of  society,  to  see 
how  little  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has  done  towards  re¬ 
forming  the  manners,  still  less  towards  regenerating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mankind,  and  to  think  what  ages  must  roll  by,  before 
the  progress  of  civilization,  at  this  slow  pace,  can  ever  embrace 
the  dreary  circumference  of  the  earth,  might  well  excite  melan¬ 
choly  and  almost  desponding  reflections,  if  w'e  shaped  our  hopes 
by  the  experience  of  the  past.  With  how'  small  an  exception 
may  the  Apostolic  declaration  still  be  taken  up, — “  The  whole 
world  lieih  in  wickedness  and  of  those  parts  which  may  be 
supposed  to  form  an  exception,  how  miserably  slow  and  imper¬ 
fect  is  the  operation  of  the  first  principles  of  Truth  !  What 
painful,  what  disconsolate  feelings  does  it  excite,  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  nation,  the  most  highly  civilized,  the  most  richly  im¬ 
bued  with  moral  and  religious  principles,  hesitating  whether  it 
should  suffer  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  dawn  upon  its  va?l 
Pagan  dominions,  or  whether,  after  a  solemn  act  abolishing  the 
detestiible  traffic  in  human  blood  and  human  sinew's,  it  shouW 
refuse  to  sanction  its  revival  by  another  Christian  state. — Have 
we,  after  all  that  philosophers  and  Apostles  have  taught,  after 
.  all  that  patriots  and  martyrs  have  attested,  got  no  further  tliaa 
this? — And  when  we  look  into  this  best- existing  specimen oi 
human  societv,  and  discover  the  absolute  Heathenism  which 
extensively  prevails  in  it, — a  moral  darkness  palj)able  as  that  ol 
Japan, — together  with  the  imperfection  and  inadequacy  ot  h' 
j)olilicai  establishments,  of  its  economical  arrangements,  con 
iessedly  the  best  in  existence,  and  enter  into  the  disgusting 
details  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  of  prison’’ 
and  of  penal  statutes, — how  does  hope  in  anguish  traverse  th 
wide-spread  desolation  for  some  spot  of  earth  on  which 
may  rest  her  feet,  and  await  the  subsiding  of  the  flood 
there  any  project  of  amelioration  which  must  not  be  stigmatize^ 
as  chimerical,  if  wc  simply  compare  the  means  with  the  object  t 
be  attained  ? — if  we  exclude  the  idea  and  the  firm  expectation 
an  iuterposing  Providence  and  an  Abnighty  agency  co-operatu : 
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Art.  V.  Scco)id  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Southtcark 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  Submitted  to  the  General  Meeting  held 
^  at  the  i  orns  Tavern,  Kennington,  bn  Tuesday,  April  5th,  1814. 
With  an  Appendix  detailing  the  Organization,  Progress,  and 
Effects,  of  the  Twelve  Bible  Associations  df  Southwark.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Society.  8vo.  pp.  Price  2s.  fid. 
London,  Seeley,  &c.  1814*. 


W  E  do  not  notice  this  publication  as  an  object  of  criticisrn, 
but  because  of  its  tendency  to  promote  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  purpose.  The  Southwark  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  several  auxiliary 
societies  established  in  varioui^  parts  of  the  Uniteil  King  lora, 
and  to  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the  funds  of  the  Pa¬ 
rent  Society.  This  eminence  it  has  attained  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  by  means  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  its 
indefatigable  secretaries  and  committee  have  laboured  in  the 
formation  of  Bible  AHHociatiom ;  and  as  the  committee  ob¬ 
serve,  their  report  derives  its  principal  claim  to  attention, 
from  the  astonishing  results  of  those  deeply  interesting  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  appears,  from  the  abstract  of  the  Treasurer’s 
account  for  the  year  ending  March  3lst,  1814,  that  while  the 
annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  c£G38.  15s.  (id.,  and  the  do. 
nations  t0c£85.  5s.  2d.,  the  Twelve  Bible  Associations  established 
within  the  oj)erations  of  that  Society  produced  no  less  a  sum 
than  <£2149.  10s.  5d. !  That  is,  of  the  whole  sum  raised,  the 
noblemen,  merchants,  gentlemen,  and  persons  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  contributed  one  fourth^  while  the />oor  wlio?e 
spiritual  wants  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  Bible  Society 
to  remove,  have  actually  contributed  three  fourths!  We  en¬ 
treat  the  attention  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  poor  take 
no  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  this  iuo- 
mentous  fact  ;  and  we  would  farther  request  them  to  read 
the  extracts  from  the  re])orts  of  the  several  Association  com¬ 
mittees  given  in  this  pamphlet,  where  they  will  find  detailed 
many  other  facts  equally  striking,  and  to.us' more  than  equally 
delightful,  because  they  illustrate  the  moral  and  sj)iritual  tea- 
dency  of  these  benevolent  establishments. 

Profiting  b  *  this  expenence  of  the  l)euefits  resulting  hoffl 
Bible  Associations,  the  managers  of  the  Southwark  society 
have  very  naturally  deve»ted  much  of  their  time  and  ingenuity 
to  the  sketching  of  plans  for  their  organization  and 
nagement.  Forty  pages  of  this  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  tlie 
description  of  these  plans,  and  exliibit  ‘  Resolutions  recotii- 
mended  for  adoj)tion  at  meetings  assembled  for  the  formation 
of  Bible  Associations,’  rules  for  the  several  meetings  ol  tli< 
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provisional  committoe,  ^  Order  of  jirocoedin^s  at  the  General 
3leciin»-,’  nature  of  tlvc  resolutions  wfiicli  should  be  adopted 
at  the  first  inecding  of  tlie  Assoeiation  Committee,  ‘  district 
rules  to  he  adopted  by  the  CoHUuittee,’  ‘  specimens  of  the 
hooks  used  hy  tlie  District  Couuuittees,’  und  ‘  (general  liints  il¬ 
lustrative  of  die  Systran,  and  wiiich  have  been  found  eminently 
lOttdMciv-e  of  success:’  The  Southwark  committee  have  also 
piihlislied  in  tliis  jiamplilet  three  addresses,  each  admirably 
adapteil  to  wide  circulation ;  one  entitled  ‘  The  Bible,’  one  an 
‘  Apped  to  Aleclianics,  Labourers  and  Others,’  (first  printed  by' 
l!ie  Sheffield  couiuiiU(‘e,  and  since  circulate<l,  witli  great  be- 
iielit,  at  many  oitier  pAaces,)  and  the  tliird  ^  An  Address  to  the 
!  Heads  of  Families.’ 

i  Oil  the  whole,  the  advice  and  directions  here  presented,  are 
I  extremely  well  calculated  to  impart  useful  information  to  all 
who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  establisdirnent  of  Bible  Asso- 
ciuions  :  and  as  vve  liope  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  one  of  those  highly  beneficial  institutions  will  be  es- 
I  tiihlished  in  every  ])arisli  in  the  kingdom,  we  cheerfully  give 
I  to  this  ‘  Ueport’  our  most  cordial  recommendation. 


Art.  VI.  Congratulatory  Odes  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  his  imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet 
Laureat.  4to  pp.  32.  price  3s.  6d.  Longman,  1814*. 

E  have  had  of  late  so  many  occasions,  and  we  so  soon  ex¬ 
pect  anoUici*,  of  expressing  our  sentiments  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Soutliey’s  jiowers,  that  we  shall  do  iiotliuig  at  present  but 
lay  two  or  three  extracts  from  these  Odes  before  our  readers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  late  curious  instance  of  what  irritated 
nialice  can  do,  w^e  should  have  thought  that  they  defied  even 
Mr.  Bayes’s  powers  oHransprosition.  There  is  one  thing  here, 
bwever,  in  favour  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;— the  Odes  are 
'vithout  rhyme. 

file  lirst  Ode  is  to  the  Prince  Regent.  'Flie  following  lines 
k’om  it  allbrd  a  fine  allegorical  subject  for  tluT pencil. 

‘  Now  let  the  anvil  rest ; 

Shut  up  the  loom  ;  and  open  the  school-doors. 

That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 
Hallow  for  memory  through  all  after  years 
This  memorable  time : 

IThis  memorable  time, 

\\ben  Peace,  loug  absent,  long  deplored,  returns: 

Not  as  b  ’se  faction  would  have  brought  her  home, 

Her  countenance  for  shame  abased, 

U  •> 


Art.  V.  Scco)id  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Southuark 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  Submitted  to  the  General  Meeting  held 
at  the  i  orns  Tavern,  Kennington,  bn  Tuesday,  April  5th,  1814. 
With  an  Appendix  detailing  the  Organization,  Progress,  and 
Effects,  of  the  Twelve  Bible  Association's  bf  Southwark.  Pub- 
lished  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Society.  8vo.  pp.  121.  Price  2s.  6d. 
London,  Seeley,  &c.  1814*. 

E  do  not  notice  this  publication  as  an  object  of  criticism, 
biit  because  of  its  tendency  to  promote  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  purpose.  The  Southwark  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  of  tlie  several  auxiliary 
societies  established  in  variouj^  parts  of  the  United  King  lorn, 
and  to  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the  funds  of  the  Pa¬ 
rent  Society.  This  eminence  it  has  attained  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  by  means  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  W'hich  its 
indefatigable  secretaries  and  committee  have  laboured  in  the 
formation  of  Bible  Associations  ;  and  as  the  committee  ob¬ 
serve,  their  report  derives  its  principal  claim  to  attention, 
from  the  astonishing  results  of  those  deeply  interesting  in 
stitutions.  It  appears,  from  the  abstract  of  the  Treasurer’ 
account  for  the  year  ending  March  3lst,  1814,  that  while  the 
annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  ofGSS.  15s.  Gd.,  and  the  do- 
nations  t0of85.  5s.  2d.,  the  Twelve  Bible  Associations  estaldisheJ 
within  the  ojx'rations  of  that  Society  produced  no  less  a  sum 
than  <£2149.  19s.  5d. !  That  is,  of  the  whole  sum  raised,  the 
noblemen,  merchants,  gentlemen,  and  persons  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  contributed  one  fourth^  while  the />oor  who^e 
spiritual  wants  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  Bible  Society 
to  remove,  have  actually  contributed  three  fourths!  We  en¬ 
treat  the  attention  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  poor  take 
no  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  tins  mo¬ 
mentous  fact  ;  and  we  would  farther  request  them  to  read 
the  extracts  from  the  re])orts  of  the  several  Association  com¬ 
mittees  given  in  this  pamphlet,  where  tlicy  will  find  detailed 
many  other  facts  equally  striking,  and  to. usTnore  than  equally 
delightlid,  because  they  illustrate  the  moral  and  sj)iritual  ten 
dency  of  these  benevolent  establishments. 

Profiting  b  *  this  experience  of  the  l)enefits  resulting  boffl 
Bible  Associations,  the  managers  of  the  Southwark  society 
have  verv  naturally  devc»ted  much  of  their  time  and  ingenuity 
to  the  sketching  of  plans  for  their  organization  and 
nagement.  Forty  pages  of  this  pampidet  are  devoted  to  tiie 
desciiption  of  tliese  plans,  and  exliibit  ‘  Resolutions  reconi* 
mended  for  adoption  at  meetings  assembled  for  the  forniatioa 
of  Bible  Associations,’  rules  for  the  several  meetiugs  ot  ti- 


Souflipy’s  Conffrertviatonf  OAet. 

provisional  committee  ^  Oritnr  ^ 

nature  ol’  tJu;  lesohitinnr'T-*'!''""^  General 

at  the  first  ijieetiii-  of  Uie  AssocLTill'^^n  “'lopted 

nilcjs  to  ho  adopted  l.y  ti.^  -CoroiS!  ‘ 

Uks  used  I,v  the  District  Couijuiitees  .^nd  of  the 

lust  a(i\e  of  tJte  sjstiaii,  and  wliieh  haveT  I'it'ts  ii- 

t!ic  Sheffield  comuiiUce  printed  by' 

SsofSifc?  “■*  “etod  list  ,t 

""".k'i;  r„iJr„t"VT 

wlio  are  anxious  to  promote  tiie  estal.T^^”  'ntorination  to  all 
ami  as  ,«e'  hope  tJ^timf  f  of  Bible  Asso- 

-s-i"  t::! 


“•  ""  W-  P*0  3s.  Odr 

Pect  mIouIa(  we  so  soon  ex-' 

Hlidf/dTuoThbi 

JIac  :i  /'"■oo  extracts  from  theseOd.-^  i  *t  present  but 

This  memorable  time ;  ^ 

'Vhen  Peari  i"  time, 

J^’ot  as  b  .se  f;cS  fjuld  hr^K^'^P’r'^  9  returns : 

U  2 


Southey’s  Congratulatory  Odes. 

In  servile  weeds  array  ’d, 

Submission  leading  her, 

Fear,  Sorrow,  and  Repentance  following  close. 
Honour  in  his  right  hand 
Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride ; 

And  Victory  goes  before  ; 

Hope,  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  and  Strength, 
Come  in  her  joyful  train.’ 


pp.  B,  9. 


In  the  midst  of  the  song  of  triumph,  how  touching  is  the 
turn  to  our  aged  and  beloved  King. 

*  Yet  in  the  pomp  of  these  festivities. 

One  mournful  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind. 

The  thought  of  him  who  sits 
In  mental  as  in  visual  darkness  lost. 

How  had  his  heart  been  fill’d 
With  deepest  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

Had  he  beheld  this  day ! 

O  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords, 

TIiou  who  hast  visited  thus  heavily. 

The  anointed  head 
Oh !  for  one  little  interval. 

One  precious  hour. 

Remove  the  blindness  from  his  soul, 

That  he  may  know  it  all. 

And  bless  thee  ere  he  die.’  pp,  10, 11. 

We  may  safely  leave  the  following  ])assage,  from  the  Ode 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  make  its  own  effect  on  our 
readers.  It  requires  no  comment. 

‘  Roused  as  thou  wert  with  insult  and  with  wrong. 

Who  should  have  blamed  thee  if,  in  high-wrought  mood 
Of  vengeance,  and  the  sense  of  injured  power. 

Thou  from  the  flames  which  laid 
The  City  of  thy  Fathers  in  the  dust, 

Hadst  bid  a  spark  be  brought. 

And  borne  it  to  thy  tent. 

Religiously  by  night  and  day  preserved. 

Till  on  Montmartre’s  height. 

When  open  to  thine  arms. 

Her  last  defence  o’erthrown, 

The  guilty  city  lay, 

Thou  hadst  call’d  eveiy  Russian  of  thine  host 
To  light  his  flambeau  at  the  sacred  fire, 

And  sent  him  through  her  streets. 

And  wrapt  her  roofs  and  towers, 

T emples  and  palaces. 

Her  wealth  and  boasted  spoils, 

In  one  wide  flood  of  fire  ? 
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Drayton’s  Poemn. 

Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 
The  miseries  she  had  spread. 

Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that  deed  ? 
Yea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ? 

iMooCOW's  re-rising  walls 
Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim ; 
Thanksgiving  hymns  had  till’d 
Tyrol’s  rejoicing  vales ; 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ! 

The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 
To  celebrate  the  deed ; 

Holland’s  still  waters  had  been  starr’d 
With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 
From  every  house  and  hut, 

From  every  town  and  tower; 

The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian’s  injured  realms, 
From  all  their  mountain-holds. 

From  all  their  ravaged  fields, 

From  cities  sacked,  from  violated  fanes. 

And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart. 

Had  pour’d  that  pious  strain. 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord ! 

Thou  Zaragoza,  from  thy  sepulchres 
Hadst  join’d  the  hymn,  and  from  thine  ashes  thou, 
Manresa,  faithful  still  1 

The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets 
Madrid,  and  Porto  thine. 

And  that  which  from  the  breach 
Of  I'arragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven, 

Had  rested  then  appeased. 

Orphans  had  clapt  their  hands. 

And  widows  would  have  wept  exulting  tears, 
And  childless  parents  with  a  bitter  joy 
Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 

But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 
Of  horrors.* -  pp.  16 — 19. 


Art.  VIL — Poems,  By  J.  B.  Drayton,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  xxii,  203. 
Gale,  Curtis,  and  Fenner.  1813. 

"pHESE  Poems  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  jiious  mind.  We 
.  ^ould,  however,  recommend  it  to  the  young  author,  to  let 
‘  religious  feelings  overflow  in  their  own  natural  manner,  and 
. to  constrain  them  into  the  channels  of  Scripture  history, 
jhe  stories  of  Samuel,  and  Ahab,  and  Abraham,  with  reflec- 
accompanying  the  several  incidents  thereof,  look  too 


Souths’. 

In  servile  weeds  arr^’d, 

Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride  . 

And  Victory  R"®® ^Jfi’streneth, 
.  '  in^ura-cd  and  beloved  King. 

“srSS-f 

■“TBrai'Srsr 

The  anointed  head 
Oh '  for  one  little  interval, 


ra"r.:eS..  pp.;o.- 

»a.uh„o.,. 

‘  Roused  as  ,  .1  high-wrought  mood 

Who  .hould Ua«  “““'S rf  mfarad  po'er, 

“  ti» “? , 

Tho  City  of  llty  F»t\'o"  ”  *1“  dts'. 

^Hadst  bid  a  spavk  bo  brought. 

And  borne  it  to  thy  tent, 

Heligiously  by  night  and  day  ijreserved, 

^ill  on  Montmartre  s  height, 

When  open  to  thine  arms. 

Her  last  defence  overthrown, 

u  ,,T'Sd®S?^?y‘iS^Sotd,iuoho,. 

’:tri  “b“S-o^  “  utoSo^"’ 

Temples  and  palaces, 

Her  wealth  and  boated  spoil«. 

In  one  wide  flood  ot  fire . 
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Drayton’s  Poemn. 

Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 
The  miseries  she  had  spread. 

Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that  deed  ? 
Yea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ? 

Moscow’s  re-rising  walls 
Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim ; 
Thanksgiving  hymns  had  fill’d 
Tyrol’s  rejoicing  vales  ; 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ! 

The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 
To  celebrate  the  deed ; 

Holland’s  still  waters  had  been  starr’d 
With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 
From  every  house  and  hut, 

From  every  tow’n  and  tower; 

The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian’s  injured  realms, 
From  all  their  mountain-holds. 

From  all  their  ravaged  fields, 

From  cities  sacked,  from  violated  fanes. 

And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart. 

Had  pour’d  that  pious  strain. 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord ! 

Thou  Zaragoza,  from  thy  sepulchres 
Hadst  join’d  the  hymn,  and  from  thine  ashes  thou, 
Manresa,  faithful  still ! 

The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets 
Madrid,  and  Porto  thine. 

And  that  which  from  the  breach 
Of  I'arragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven, 

Had  rested  then  appeased. 

Orphans  had  clapt  their  hands. 

And  widow's  would  have  wept  exulting  tears. 
And  childless  parents  vvith  a  bitter  joy 
Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 

But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 
Of  horrors/ -  pp.  16 — 19. 


Art.VlL— P  oems.  By  J.  B.  Drayton,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  xxii,  203. 
Gale,  Curtis,  and  Fenner.  1813. 

"pHESE  Poems  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  jnous  mind.  Wc 
^  ^ould,  however,  recommend  it  to  the  young  author,  to  let 
religious  feelings  overflow  in  their  own  natural  manner,  and 
to  constrain  them  into  the  channels  of  Scripture  history. 
‘He  stories  of  Samuel,  and  Ahab,  and  Abraham,  with  reflec- 
accompanying  the  several  incidents  thereof,  look  too 


Parnassian  IVild  Shrubs, 


imu*h  like  commontarics  on- the  Bible.  Tlie  iiarratirc  scrvr^ 
to  no  end,  but  to  fetter  the  author  ;  for  the  reader  would  much 
rather  liavc  h  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  tlie  Bible. 

\Vc  quote  one  j>assage  from  ‘  Early  Piety  :’  the  attitude  of 


Samuel  is  well  imagined. 


*  Thus  solemnly  adjur’d,  *  the  holy  Child, 

Touch’d  witli  a  sudden  impulse  from  above. 

Stood  like  an  angel, — awful,  unappiill  d. 

Before  the  trembling  Sire. — His  melting  eye. 

That  ever  beam’d  with  filial  tenderness 
And  S'dcred  love,  now  flash'd  severe  rebuke. 

His  arm,  so  oft  entwin’d  with  fond  delight 
Around  Ins  faithful  Guardian,  now  was  rais’d 
With  threat’ning  energy,  in  dread  appeal 
To  Heav'n. — His  bosom,  the  perpetual  fount 
Of  every  mild  aft’ection,  labour’d  now 
With  sacred  vehemence.  Nor  stammering  tongue, 
Nor  timid  accent,  check’d  the  copious  tide 
Of  eloquence  divine,  as  from  his  lips 
These  doleful  words  brake  forth.*  p.  25. 


Art.  VIII. — Parnassian  Wild  Shrnhsy  consisting  of  Odes;  the 
Moralist,  a  Series  of  Poetical  Essays  ;  Sonnets  and  Miscellaneous 
Pieces.  By  William  Taylor.  12mu.  pp.  J08.  price  bs,  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  1814. 


7^0:  young  gentleman;  it  will  not  do.  You  have  chosen  a 
^  very  pretty  title,  hut  we  are  sonry  to  say,  one  that  is  ([uite 
inapplicable:  'Eliese  shrubs  never  exhaled  their  faint  odours  on 
Parnassus — they  have  nertlier  the  Ix^anty  nor  the  delicacy  of 
those  rare  exotics^  the  name  of  which  you  have  given  tlicm. 
Wild  they  may  bo,  as  opposed  to  the  produce  of  culture,  for 
they  are  indeed  field-flowers.,  Jt  is  a  common  mistake  witli 
young  botanists,  but  they  verily  belong  to  the  simple  class  of— 
w  eeds  ; — such  as  it  might  possibly  amuse  an  idle  hour  to  gatluT, 
but  which  it  would  be  wise  the  next  liour  to  throw  away 
— c.  (/. 

‘  Ever  pleasing  !  ever  new  ! 

Never  tiresome  to  the  view  ! 

Novelty !  of  varied  hue. 

Much  1  love  to  gaze  on  you  I 
Tliou  who  ever  art  the  same. 

Lovely  as  the  youthful  May, 

Lead,  O !  lead  me  up  to  fame, 

Nor  e’er  desert  me  by  the  w’ay. 

For  ’reft  of  thee,  the  Bard  must  tread. 

On  slipp’ry  paths  with  fear  and  dread.’ 

^  The  Author  begs  leave  to  introduce  his  little  volume  with 
following  extract  from  Shenstone’s  Essay  on  Publications;’ 

‘  A  man  possessed  of  intellectual  talents  w  ould  be  more  blan»eablf 


Bea 
ear,  ai 


I 


Moon$liine.  19$ 

ia  confining  them  to  his  own  private  use,  than  the  mean-spirited 
miser,  that  did  the  same  by  his  money,* 

Mr.  Shenstone  little  thought,  when  he  penned  tins  sentence, 
what  he  would  have  to  answer  lor. 


Art.  IX. — Moonshine.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  pp.  492.  Price  14^. 

Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

is  the  work  of  a  Lady,  and  politeness,  therefore,  for¬ 
bids  us  to  fulminate  against  it  the  bolt  of  criticism.  Every 
part  of  it,  however,  was,  we  suppose,  meant  to  be  read,  and 
therefore  we  can  do  no  harm  by  extracting  a  line  or  two 
from  it. 

Beauty  of  construction. 

*  While  ribbons  fly  officious  to  such  charms 

Destroy.^ -  Vol.  I.  p.  9. 

*  How  happy,  if  we  no  offence 

By  this  book  give  to  common  sense.*  Vol.  I.  p.  21* 

Grammatical  accuracy. 

‘  Sir  Knight,  of  valorous  day, 

Beneath  it  bid  his  giant  Vol.  II.  p.  3. 

- -  <  pass*d, 

For  some  time,  *midst  the  rocks,  tho*  vast 

Small  oaks,  &c?  Vol.  li.  p.  90.  ^ 

Delicacy  of  ear. 

*  Here  gapes  a  chas — jn  filFd  with  teeth.*  Vol.  II.  p.  f. 

*  I'hat  nature  you  admi — re  we  believe.*  Vol.  I.  p.  9. 

*  By  mentioning  of  these, 

Our*s  (ours  is)  something  like  that  hero’s  case.*  Vol.l.  p.l4. 

Beauty  of  construction,  grammatical  accuracy,  delicacy  of 
^ar,  and  pastidious  nicety  of  punctuation,  united. 

‘  I  saw  a  female  full  of  woe,* 

Weary  of  life,  yet  to  and  fro ;  -  — 

She  pac’d  it,  for  the  sake  of  health. 

To  have  fail’d  in  this,  from  life  a  stealth ; 

Which  would  be  an  unchristian  deed, 

Nor  shall  she  envy  when  we  read, 

(Our  liberty  a  pleasant  thing) 

Of  souls,  u  ho  when  they  would  might  wing ; 

Tho*  these  fly  not  as  far  as  Jove, 

But  roost  in  an  Elysian  grove. 


♦  Not  the  writer. 
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Parnassian  IVild  Shrubs. 

iniu’h  like  commontarics  on- the  Bible.  The  iiarratirc  scrv-n 
to  no  end,  but  to  fetter  the  aiitlior  ;  for  the  reader  would  much 
ratiier  liavc  H  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Bible. 

Wc  quote  one  i>assage  from  ‘  Early  Piety  the  attitude  of 
Samuel  is  well  imagined. 

^  Thus  solemnly  adjur’d,  - the  holy  Child, 

Touch’d  with  a  sudden  impulse  from  above. 

Stood  like  an  angel, — awful,  unappiUl  d. 

Before  the  trembling  Sire. — His  melting  eye. 

That  ever  beam’d  with  filial  tenderness 
And  sacred  love,  now  flash’d  severe  rebuke. 

His  arm,  so  ofl  entwin’d  with  fond  delight 
Around  Ins  faithful  Guardian,  now  was  rais’d 
W’ith  threat’ning  energy,  in  dread  appeal 
To  Heav'n. — Ilis  bosom,  the  perpetual  fount 
Of  every  mild  afiection,  labour’d  now 
With  sacred  vehemence.  Nor  stammering  tongue, 

Nor  timid  accent,  check’d  the  copious  tide 
Of  eloquence  divine,  as  from  his  lips 
These  doleful  words  brake  forth.’  p.  25. 


Art.  VIII. — Parnassian  Wild  Shrttbsy  consisting  of  Odes;  the 
Moralist,  a  ISeries  o€  Poetical  Essays  ;  Sonnets  and  Miscellaneous 
Pieces.  By  William  Taylor.  12mu.  pp.  108.  price  5s.  E.  Wil- 
son,  1814. 


^O:  young  gentleman;  it  will  irot  do.  You  ha  ve  chosen  a 
very  pretty  title,  but  we  are  sonry  to  say,  one  that  is  (juite 
inapplicable:  'Ebese  shrubs  never  exhaled  their  faint  odours  on 
Parnassus — they  have  iierth.er  the  l>eaiity  nor  the  delicacy  of 
tlmse  rare  exotics^  tlie  name  of  which  you  have  given  them. 
Wild  they  may  be,  as  opposed  to  tlie  produce  of  culture,  tor 
they  are  indeed  field-flowers.,  is  a  common  mistake  with 
young  botanists,  but  they  verily  belong  to  the  simple  class  of— 
weeds  ; — such  as  it  might  possibly  amuse  an  idle  hour  to  gatluT, 
but  which  it  would  be  wise  the  next  Ivour  to  tlirov,  aAvay. 


— e.  g. 

^  Ever  pleasing  !  ever  new  ! 

Never  tiresome  to  the  view  ! 

Novelty !  of  varied  hue, 

^luch  1  love  to  gaze  on  you  I 
Tliou  who  ever  art  the  same. 

Lovely  as  the  youthful  May, 

Lead,  0  !  lead  me  up  to  fame, 

Nor  e’er  desert  me  by  the  way. 

For  ’reft  of  thee,  the  Bard  must  tread. 

On  slipp’ry  paths  with  fear  and  dread.’ 

‘  The  Author  begs  leave  to  introduce  his  little  volume  with  tii« 
following  extract  from  Shenstone’s  Essay  on  Publications;’ 

‘  A  uian  possessed  of  intellectual  talents  w  ould  be  more  blameahlf 


reVs  •'■e  —3P.H  J 

«imt  ho  »vouM"i!ive  to  aSS  sentence, 


Art.  IX — Moonshine.  11^9 

V  ”  ^  crown  8vo  nn  ±qo  • 

I-ongman  and  Co.  I8li.  Price  14^. 

I 


^  bifis  us  to  ftilinhia^e  therefore,  for- 

{•orefore  we  can  ha™ 

troin  It.  "J  extracting  a  line  or  two 

Beauty  of  constructiou. 

Dextrnj,  >1.  officious  <0  sucU  charms 

Lv^fh'^  *'''PPy».‘f  we  no  offence 
y  this  book  give  to  common  sense.’  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 
Grammatical  accuracy. 

Sir  Knight,  of  valorous  day. 

It  bid  his  giant  %.>  Vol.  II.  p.  3, 
r-  - -  *  pass’d. 

Delicacy  of  ear. 

<  gapes  a  chas — ni  fill’d  with  tpMh  » 

1  hat  nature  you  admi^re  we  believe.’  I  ’’o*’ 

By  mentioning  of  these,  P' 

ours  is)  something  hke  that  hero’s  case.’  Vol.I.  p.14. 


delicacy  of 

‘  I  saw  a  female  full  of  woe  » 

^Veary  of  life,  yet  to  and  C;  - 
She  pac  d  it,  for  the  sake  of  health 
To  have  fail’d  m  this,  from  life  a  stealth- 

Nor'S  .Zf  iS  ' 

JOu,  IjbortEKSuhTE''- 

But  roost  m  an  Elysian  grove. 


*  Not  the  writer. 
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Thanks  to  our  l^oly  faith  which  drew, 

Out  the  liiL'h  Ile.iven,  a  Homer  knew  : 

Not  to  imagine  ;  he  can  hear 

This  life,  whom  Faith  has  carried  there/  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

We  hav;;  met  with  one  tolerable  verse,  however,  in  the  two 
volumes,  which,  if  it  l)c  nut  fiiuhless,  well  deserves  preserva¬ 
tion,  as  comprising,  in  a  few  words,  the  true  origin  of  sucli 
publications. 

On  Thomson  burning  his  poetry ^  every  birth-day^  for  some  years, 

‘  Thomson,  this  annual  conflagration 
Deserves  from  many,  imitation  ; 

But  those  who  fancy  they  hive  wit, 

Want  sense  enough  to  copy  it.* 


Art.  X. — Floioers  of  Wit,  or  a  Choice  Collection  of  Bon  Mots, 
both  Antient  and  Modern ;  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Re¬ 
marks.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  Author  of  the  Elements  of 
general  Knowledge  :  Emily,  a  Moral  Tale,  two  Volumes.  12mo. 
pp.  xxiv.  216  and  22f.  14s.  I.ackington,  1814. 


'T'HIS  is  )iot  so  worthless  a  book  as  we  expected  from  the 
title  to  find  it.  We  may  still  be  allowed  to  question  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  exactly  tlic  sort  of  work  best  ‘  calculated  to  employ 


and  to  amuse  a  clergyman's  hours  of  frequent  indisposition 
at  least  we  doubt  the  exact  propriety  of  a  clergyman’s  aflixiiis: 
his  name  to  a  compilation  of  this  nature.  If  the  design  was  to 
produce  a  work,  which,  aided  by  the  sanction  of  a  name,  shoiiUl 
supersede  the  vile  collections  of  obscene  trash,  w  hich,  imder  the 
name  of  Jest  Books,  and  Encyclopedias  of  Wit,  obtain  so  wide  a 
circulation,  and  if  the  title  of  the  book  was  purposely  accom- 
inodatcd  to  the  vulgar  taste  of  the  readers  of  such  hooks,  qua^^i 
ad  caj)tanduni,  the  w  ork  deserves  our  commendation.  We  have 
then  chiefly  to  regret  that  so  good  an  intention  should  be  likely 
to  he  frustrated  by  the  very  genteel  price  of  the  volmnes  ;  whieli 
must,  we  should  supriose,  considerably  limit  their  sale,  as  the 
purchaser  will  not  have  more  in  quantity  for  fourteen  shillinijis 
than  he  may  have  in  other  works  of  equally  captivatini? 
tide  for  five  or  six  shillings.  IMr.  Kctt  may,  however,  he  di;?- 
posed  to  resent  the  imputation  of  so  humbly  useful  a  design  to 
‘  such  a  literary  ])ursuit,’  winch,  has,  lie  tells  us,  ‘  the  sanctioa 
of  the  most  respectable  ex  amples.’ 

‘  Julius  Cae-iar  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  talents,  his  rank, 
and  his  exalted  offices,  to  make  a  collection  of  apophthegms.  Dd 
npt  Tacitus,  the  philosophical  historian,  Plutarch  one  of  the  be^t 
moral  writers  of  antiquity,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  a  Roman  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  high  military  distinction,  compose  simnar 
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works?  And  in  later  times,  have  not  Erasmus,  the  great  critic  and 
theologian  ;  Camden,  the  most  eminent  antiquary  :  and  Lord  Bacon, 
the  prince  of  modern  philosophers,  diversified  their  studies,  and 
added  to  their  reputation  by  making  such  collections  V 

And  later  compilers  shall  doubtless  add,  and  did  not  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kelt,  author  of  the  Klements  of  (irener  il  Jvnowledi^e, 
and  Eiiiily,  a  moral  tale,  add  this  also  to  his  reputation,  that 
ho  com)) i led  a  choice  collection  of  Bon  Mots,  Elowcrs 

of  Wit  ! — However,  Mr.  Kett  has  shown  considerable  judge¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  in  tliis  well-meant  selection.  H  iving  detined 
li’li  ‘  as  much  the  same  talent  as  genius,’  and  identified  the 
IlTIH  hon-mots  with  apophthegms  containing  ‘  the  essence  of 
wisdom  and  greatneess  of  mind,’  he  has  contrived,  by  con- 
forming  his  plan  to  this  convenient  latitude  of  definition,  to 
form  a  really  interesting  miscellany  of  ‘  good  sayings,  which 
may  serve  to  convey  (as  he  says)  some  ideas  of  the  wisdom 
that  has  ennobled  conversation,  and  the  wit  that  lias  enlivened 
it.’  W^e  must  afford  room  for  a  few  specimens. 

‘  Lf  Brun,  88. —  He  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  that  warm  ima¬ 
gination  and  enthusiasm,  which  stimulate  the  efforts  and  increase 

ithe  raptures  of  an  artist  Some  one  said  in  his  presence,  of  his 
well  known  picture  of  the  Magdalen,  that  the  contrite  bt  iuliful  pe* 
uitent  was  really  weeping,  “  That,’*  said  he,  “  is  all  perhaps  that 
you  can  perceive  :  1  hear  her  sigh.’*  Vol.  1.  p.  40 
‘  (ar^,  Lord  Falklnndy  *2,^0. — He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  noblemen  of  his  age.  It  was  a  saying  of  his:  “  I 
pty  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day-”  fie  fel!  righting  valiantly 
in  the  royal  cause  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  the  thirty  fourth 
year  of  liis  age.’  Vol- i.  p  106. 

‘  Fenelon,  231. — a  person  talking  to  Fenelon  upon  the  subject  of 
tlje  criminal  laws  in  France,  approved,  in  contradiction  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  of  the  number  of  executions  for  criniin  il  offences.  “  I  main- 
Inin,”  said  he,  “  that  such  criminals  are  unrit  to  live  *’  “  But,  my 

Iriend,’'  said  Fenelon,  “  you  do  not  reflect,  that  they  are  still  more 
nnht  to  die.**  *  Vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  7» 

An  Appendix  is  subjoined  confahiiiig  Remarks  on  Punning, 
hi5‘l  Select  Puns  illustrative  thereof,  Latin,  Spanish,  French 
and  English;  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  Bulls  of  different 

countries. 

I  The  following  is  under  the  head  of  Greek  Bullsy  and  is  cer- 
Ihinlya  most  precious  remain  of  unti(|uity. 

I  ‘  870.  A  scholar,  a  bald-headed  man,  and  a  barber,  travelled  to- 
l^^ther,  and  agreed  to  keep  watch  four  hours  at  a  time.  It  was  the 
ll'^rber’s  turn  to  watch  first :  he  employed  himself  in  shaving  the 
of  the  sleeping  scholar;  and  when  his  time  of  watching  was 
■expired,  waked  him:  the  scholar  rubbing  his  head,  and  finding  it 
I’^ooth,  called  out,  “  What  a  rogue  is  this  barber,  for  ho  has  waked 
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Thanks  to  our  holy  faith  which  drew, 

Out  the  hiirh  lle.iven,  a  Homer  knew  ; 
Not  to  imagine  :  l)e  can  bear  , 

This  life,  whom  Faith  has  carried  there. 


Vol.  I.  p.  28, 

We  hav  ;  met  with  one 
publications. 

o»n<~~  i.™.s 

‘  Thomson,  this  annual  conflagration 
Deserves  from  many,  imitation  ; 

But  those  who  fancy  they  have  wit, 

Want  sense  enough  to  copy  it. 


both  Antient  and  Modern ,  /uthor  of  the  Elements  of 

marks.  By  the  Uev  Henry  Kett,  ^™  two  Volumes.  12mo. 
Kno..leY„;, 

pp.  XXIV.  216  ana  i  ,  ^^ppcted  from  llic 

rpHlS  is  not  so  J;,.  ..iiotved  to  question  wlic- 

^  title  to  hull  It.  ''  e  may  ^  calculated  to  employ 

ther  it  was  of 

aud  to  amuse  a  cle.^yman  .  cler«*vman’s  aflixmj? 

liU  name  ti)  a  cominUl.on  o  ganetiou  of  a  nama,  s'.ionU 

produce  a  %vork,  uhieh,  au  c  .  ^  ^vbieh,  under  the 

Supersede  the  vile  obtain  so  wide  a 

name  of  Jest  Books,  and  Lncyclocdu^^^^ 

cireidation,  and  it  the  ti  e  _p.„lers  of  such  hooks,  quasi 

modated  to  the  vulgar  tas  c  « . We  have 
ad  captandum,tlie  woik  dcs  t  intention  should  he  hkelv 

then  chiefly  to  regret  that  volumes  ;  whirli 

to  he  frustrated  by  <he  very  „  •,,l,.Lblv  limit  their  sale,  as  the 
must,  we  should  f  rfourtee,^  shiUi.iS^ 

purchaser  wdl  not  have  ‘"o  i  equally  captivatiii!; 

than  he  may  Have  m  inaY,  however,  he  dis- 

tiile  lor  live  or  six  J'*  .\.n  humhlv^usoful  a  design  to 

posed  to  resent  tnc  tutputat  on  ol  so  “um  J  g.^nctioa 

‘  suth  a  literary  pursuit,’  wlneh  ha,„  l.c  tells  , 
of  the  most  respectable  ex  amples. 

Julius  f  Xuon*of  apophthegm.  Dj 
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works  ?  And  in  later  times,  have  not  Erasmus,  the  great  critic  and 
theologian  ;  Camden,  the  most  eminent  antiquary  :  and  Lord  Bacon, 
the  prince  of  modern  philosophers*  diversified  their  studies,  and 
added  to  their  reputation  by  making  such  collections  V 

And  later  compilers  shall  doubtless  add,  and  did  not  tlie  Rev. 
Henry  Kett,  author  of  the  Klemcnts  of  (ireneral  J\no\v!ed‘^e, 
and  Emily,  a  moral  tale,  add  this  also  to  his  reputation,  lhat 
ho  coiii))iled  a  choice  collection  of  Bon  Mots,  infifidetl^  E lowers 
of  Wit  ! — However,  Mr.  Kett  has  shown  considerable  judsj^e- 
ment  and  delicacy  in  this  well-meant  selection.  H  iving;  delined 
uir  ‘  as  much  the  same  talent  as  genius,’  and  identified  the 
term  bon -mots  with  apophthegms  containing  ‘  the  essence  of 
wisdom  and  greatneess  of  mind,’  he  has  contrived,  by  con¬ 
forming  bis  i)lau  to  this  convenient  latitude  of  dehiiition,  to 
lorin  a  really  interesting  miscellany  of  ‘  good  sayings,  which 
niiy  serve  to  convey  (as  he  says)  some  ideas  of  the  wisdom 
that  has  ennobled  conversation,  ami  the  wit  that  has  enlivened 
it.’  We  must  afford  room  for  a  few  specimens. 

‘  Lf  Bruriy  88. —  He  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  that  warm  ima¬ 
gination  and  enthusiasm,  which  stimulate  the  efforts  and  increase 
the  raptures  of  an  artist  Some  one  said  in  Itis  presence,  of  his 
well  known  picture  of  the  Magdalen,  that  the  contrite  beautiful  pe* 
iiitent  was  really  weeping,  “  That,  ’  said  he,  “  is  all  perhaps  that 
you  can  perceive  :  I  hear  her  sigh.’’  Vol.  1.  p.  40 
‘  Vary^  Lord  Falklnnd^  230. — He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  noblemen  of  his  age.  It  was  a  saying  of  his:  “  I 
jity  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day*”  fie  fel:  righting  valiantly 
in  the  royal  cause  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  the  thirty  fourth 
year  of  his  age.’  Vol- i.  p  106. 

‘  Fenelon,  231. — person  talking  to  Fenelon  upon  the  subject  of 
the  criminal  law^s  in  France,  approved,  in  contradiction  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  of  the  number  of  executions  for  criniin  il  offences.  “  I  main¬ 
tain,”  said  he,  “  that  such  criminals  are  unfit  to  live  ”  “  But,  my 

triend,”  said  Fenelon,  “  you  do  not  reflect,  that  they  are  still  more 
unfit  to  die.”  ’  Vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  7» 

An  Appendix  is  subjoined  confaining  Remarks  on  Punning, 
3ti(l  Select  Puns  illustrative  thereof,  Latin,  Spanish,  French 
ttnd  English ;  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  Bidlis  of  dilferent 
i  countries. 

The  iollowing  is  under  the  head  of  Greek  Btdlsy  and  is  cer- 
|l‘inly  a  most  precious  remain  of  antiquity. 

‘  S70.  A  scholar,  a  bald-headed  man,  and  a  barber,  travelled  to- 
j?^ther,  and  agreed  to  keep  watch  four  liours  at  a  time.  It  was  the 
l^rber’s  turn  to  watch  first :  he  employed  himself  in  shaving  the 
of  the  sleeping  scholar;  and  when  his  time  of  watching  was 
Fpired,  waked  him:  the  scholar  rubbing  his  head,  and  finding  it 
pooth,  called  out,  “  What  a  rogue  is  this  barber,  for  ho  lias  w  aked 
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the  bald-headed  man,  when  he  ought  to  have  waked  me.”  Here 
is  a  charming  confusion  of  personal  identity.  'rhi»  bull  was  lately 
circulated  in  a  very  genteel  company,  in  London,  as  an  excellent 
modern  joke  fresh  from  Ireland;  and,  as  usual,  an  Irishman  wai 
substituted  for  the  scholar,  and  made  the  butt  of  the  tale.’  Vol.  II. 
p.  2i5. 


Art.  XI. —  The  Commemoration  of  Bejjnolds,  in  two  Parts,  with 
Notes  and  other  Poems.  By  Marlin  Archer  Shee,  R.  A.,  fools¬ 
cap,  8vo  pp.  150,  Murray,  IsH. 

primary  aims  of  poetry  and  of  painting, — perhaps  wf 
might  say,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  are  the  same, — to  interest 
the  feelings  for  the  objects  of  the  imagination.  And  it  may 
be  a  curious  subject  of  imjuiry,  how  far  the  different  meaiisi, 
which  the  poet  and  the  painter  are  obliged  to  use,  permit  them 
to  pursue  this  same  end  in  the  same  way. 

Every  person  that  has  read  the  parallel  ’i^hieh  Drydeii  ha*; 
run  between  poetry  and  painting,  must,  we  think,  have  felt  that 
it  is  extremely  superficial,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  teclniieal 
rules,  which,  in  either  art,  may,  with  safety,  and  sometimes 
should  certainly,  be  violated.  The  fundamental  principle  which 
Dryden  lays  down,  is,  however,  extremely  important,  and  may 
be  stated  as  the  first  canon  of  poetical  criticism.  It  is  this,  that 
neither  the  painter  nor  the  poet  is  the  mere  copyist  of  nature. 

To  paint  grapes  so  closely  resembling  nature,  that  the  birA< 
shall  peck  at  them,  or  a  curtain  so  exact  an  imitation  of 
reality,  that  we  might  endeavour  to  draw  it  aside,  is,  we  know, 
by  many,  esteeined  the  perfection  of  the  art.  But  if  this  were  so, 
it  might  well  be  asked,  w  hat  advantage  does  art  passess  over 
nature }  The  pleasure  which  results  from  painting,  considered 
merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is,  remarks  DiigaUl  Stewart, 
extremely  trilling,  and  specifically  different  from  that  wliich  it 
aims  to  produce  by  awakening  the  imagination  :  and  he  quotes 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  excellent  observation,  that,  ‘  De¬ 
ception,  instead  of  advancing  the  art,  is,  in  reality,  carrying  it 
back  to  its  infant  stafe.’  ‘  To  deceive  the  eye  by  accurate 
representations  of  particular  forms  is  not  his  aim;  hut  by  the 
touches  of  an  expressive  pencil  to  speak  to  the  imaginations  of 
others.’  The  painter  who  deserves  the  name  of  an  artist,  does 
not  copy  his  landscape  from  any  particular  scene  in  nature,  does 
not  throw'  his  rock,  wood,  and  water,  on  the  canvas,  in  the 
same  proportion  and  order,  in  which  he  finds  them  spread  before 
bis  eyes  ;  he  does  not  make  his  Helen,  or  his  Cleopatra,  or  his 
Venus,  a  portrait  of  any  particular  beauty  :  he  goes  ditferently 
to  work;  from  a  general  inspection  of  nature,  and  a  earel’ul  eouJ' 
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parlson  of  bcr  beauties,  he  seems  at  length  to  arrive  at  the  idea 
oftliat  perfect  model,  of  which  all  her  works  appear  to  be  but 
iiii|)erlVct  copies.  This  Ulea,  warm  and  beautiful  in  his  own 
miml,  he  is  always  eiideavouriu^  to  embody  upon  his  canvas^ 
aatl  is  then  likely  most  successfully  to  imitate  nature,  when  he 
least  servilely  copies  from  any  one  of  hor  productions.  All  this 
h  true  likewise  of  the  poet ;  his  is  a  world  more  beautiful  ainl 
romantic  than  that  around  him,  and  j>eopled  tvith  a  race  more 
loYoly  and  innocent,  more  winning  aiul  attractive,  tlian  the 
ordinary  beinj^s  of  this  life. 

It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  hero  should  not  be  perfect,  and 
that  to  Ikj  faultless  is  necessarily  to  be  uninlcrestin".  To  prove 
tiiat  this  is  not  so,  we  need  only  appeal  to  Milton's  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  The  criticism  itself,  we  suspect,  owes  its 
orii^iu  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  perfection.  To  be  merely  fault¬ 
less  is,  we  confess,  to  be  uninteresting,  and  the  soundest  prin¬ 
ciples  will  fail  to  engage  our  adectlon,  unless  united  with  amiable 
icelings.  Tliese,  however,  are  a  |)art  of  virtue ;  character  is 
not,  surely,  perfected  by  eradicating  them  ;  it  eaiinot  be  per¬ 
fect  without  them. 

Another  point  of  general  resemblance  between  the  poet  and 
the  painter  is,  that  each  must  avail  himself  of  the  imagi nation 
the  reader  or  spectator.  Something  is  exj)ressed,  but  more 
left  to  be  understood  ;  and  that  which  is  supplied  by  oiir  ow  n 
^aginations,  is  frequently  the  source  of  more  pleasure  than 
lat  which  is  immediately  presented  by  the  picture  or  the  poem, 
elect  a  few  partic  ulars  well,  and  you  produce  a  far  greater 
feet  than  by  the  largest  acciunulutioii  of  unimportant  ones,  in 
Vi  one  case  you  trammel  and  fetter  tlm  fancy,  forcing  it  into 
our  own  [yath,  in  the  other  you  give  it  an  impulse  and  let  it 
gamier  at  its  pleasure.  And  here,  in  the  selection  of  cir- 
imistances, — lies  tlm  great  necessity  of  feeling ^  before  you  at- 
empt  to  make  others  feel.  Writing  under  a  strong  impression 
ourself,  von  think  of  nothing  but  the  circumstances  that  have 
>roduced  that  impression,  and  these  are  the  most  likely  to 
^npress  others.  Besides  tlic  reason  we  have  given,  there  is 
inothcH*  in  favour  of  simplicity  of  alesigu.  A  multiplicity  of  cir- 
‘uuistances  embarrasses  the  attention  and  the  feelings ;  they 
require  to  be  contemplated  in  detail ;  the  whole  cannot  be 
^iken  in  at  once.  May  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  large 
pictures  of  West’s  seem  to  us  liable  to  this  objection  ?  As 
J^peciinens  of  the  art  we  will  not  presume  to  judge  of  them  :  but 
It  aj)pe?j:s  to  us  that  by  the  display  of  art  in  the  endless  intro- 
<ij»ction  of  figures,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  a  good  deal  dimi« 
t^shed.  To  instance  in  the  picture  now  exhibiting,  where  is 
tke  attention  to  fix  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the  piece  ?  The 
digh-piiest  in  the  act  of  rejecting  our  Lord,  is  the  principal 
“>tire ;  but  we  are  called  away  from  him  to  the  violent  gxirf  of 
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the  bald-headed  man,  when  he  ought  to  have  waked  me.’  Here 
is  a  charming  confusion  of  personal  identity.  I  his  bull  was  latdy 
circulated  in  a  very  genteel  eouipany,  in  London,  as  an  excellent 
modern  joke  fresh  from  Ireland ;  and,  as  usual,  an  Irishman  wai 
substituted  for  the  scholar,  and  made  the  butt  of  the  tale.  V  ol.  11. 
p.  2i5. 


Art.  XI. _ The  Commemoration  of  Eeynolds,  in  two  Parts,  with 

Notes  and  other  Poems.  By  Marlin  Archer  Shee,  R.  A.,  fools¬ 
cap,  8vo.  pp.  150,  Murray,  Isl^. 

'T'HE  primary  aims  of  poetry  and  of  painting, — perhaps  wr 
might  say,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  are  the  same,— to  intered 
the  feelings  for  the  objects  of  the  imaginatioiu  And  it  may 
be  a  curious  subject  ot  iinjuiry,  how  far  the  diflerent  means, 
which  the  poet  and  the  painter  are  obliged  to  use,  permit  llioin 
to  pursue  this  same  end  in  the  same  way. 

Every  person  that  has  read  the  parallel  nhich  Dryden  lia<! 
run  between  poetry  and  painting,  must,  we  think,  have  felt  that 
it  is  extremely  superficial,  consisting  almost  entirely  ot  teclniical 
rules,  which,  in  either  art,  may,  with  safety,  and  ^inetiinw 
should  certainly,  be  violated.  The  lundainental  principle  which 
Dryden  lays  down,  is,  however,  extremely  important,  and  may 
be  stated  as  the  first  canon  of  poetical  criticism.  It  is  this,  that 
neither  the  painter  nor  the  poet  is  the  mere  copyist  of  nature. 

To  paint  grajies  so  closely  resembling  nature,  that  the  nird.« 
shall  peck  at  them,  or  a  curtain  so  exact  an  imitation  of 
reality,  that  we  might  endeavour  to  draw  it  aside,  is,  we  know, 
by  many,  esteemed  the  perlectiou  ol  the  art.  But  it  this  were  so, 
it  might  well  be  asked,  what  advantage  does  art  jiassess  over 
nature  ?  The  pleasure  which  results  from  jiainting,  consiilered 
merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is,  remarks  Dugald  Stewart, 
extremely  trilling,  and  s|)ecitically  different  from  that  wluch  K 
aims  to  produce  by  awakening  the  imagination  and  he  quotes 
from  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  the  excellent  observation,  that,  ‘  Uo- 
ception,  instead  of  advancing  the  art,  is,  in  reality,  carrying « 
back  to  its  infant  stafe.’  ‘  To  deceive  the  eye  by  accurate 
representations  of  particular  lorms  is  not  his  aim  ;  but 'by  je 
touches  of  an  expressive  pencil  to  speak  to  the  imaginations 
others.’  The  painter  who  deserves  the  name  of  an  artist,  (Wft 
not  copy  his  landscape  from  any  particular  scene  in  nature,  aof> 
not  throw  his  rock,  wood,  aiid  water,  on  the  canvas,  m  in 
same  proportion  and  order,  in  which  he  finds  them  spread  bew 
his  eyes  ;  he  does  not  make  his  Helen,  or  his  Cleopatra,  or  • 
Venus,  a  jiortrait  of  any  particular  beauty  :  he  goes  • 

to  work  5  from  a  general  inspection  ol  nature,  and  a  careli  r 
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parison  of  her  beauties,  he  seems  at  length  to  arrive  at  tko  '  i 
«1  tliat  perfect  model,  of  which  all  he^vvtks  t 

imperfect  copies.  This  itlea,  warm  ami  lieauli  K  ^fe^own 
raiml,  he  is  always  emleavouriu«-  to  embodv 
auti  ts  theii  likely  most  sticcessfnTly  to  imitate  iTatniv^'Vhr'^^h’ 
least  servilely  copies  from  any  one  of  her  productions’  AliVi* 
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01  tiic  rt'tidcr  or  snpot'iim*  tit loii 
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the  Magdalen  prostrate  on  the  cross, — to  the  mournful  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Virg^in  Mary, — to  the  exultation  of  Barabbas, — to  the 
philosophical  inditterence  ot  the  Centurion, — and  to  almost  innu¬ 
merable  objects  besides.  Now  we  think  that  this  is  to  encumber 
a  subject  with  particulars.  The  tecliiiical  unity  of  the  piece  is, 
indeed,  preserved,  (unless,  Barabbas  should  be  tlioii^lit 
to  violate  it,)  but  still  the  real  unity  is  not  preserved  :  we 
examine,  the  picture  groupe  by  groupe,  and  figure  by  figure, 
and  the  general  impression  is  lost. 

Uj)on  these  two  heads  of  general  resemblance  may  be  classed 
almost  all  the  particulars  that  Dryden  has  heaped  together,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  others.  The  resemblance  arises  neces¬ 
sarily  from  the  similarity  of  the  objects  pursued  by  the  jiainter 
and  the  poet.  We  pass  on  to  consider  the  points  of  difterence 
introduced  by  the  different  means  they  use  in  the  attainment  of 
these  objects. 

Beauty  and  sublimity  are  either  material  or  intellectual.  Th? 
painter  can,  strictly  speaking,  express  only  the  former,  as  tlio 
poet  can  perfectly  represent  only  the  latter :  the  painter 
addresses  the  eyo  ;  the  poet  speaks  immediately  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  All  that  is  lovely  in  the  human  form,  all 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  terrible  and  romantic,  in  exter- 
nal  nature, — belong  to  the  painter  as  by  right ;  here  he  has 
supreme  and  unrivalled  command.  But  the  beauties  and  subli¬ 
mities  of  mind,  the  strong  passions,  the  delicate  aflt'ctions,— 
these  he  can  but  imperfectly  depict.  There  is,  indeed,  a  na¬ 
tural  language  for  expressing  the  feelings,  a  language  of  the 
countenance  that  addresses  itself  to  the  eye,  but  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  ;  it  can  speak  of  the  passion,  but  not  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  ;  can  tell  of  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  joy,  but  not  of  the  objects 
that  occasion  tliem.  It  is  one  of  the  painter’s  great  studies  to 
extend  this  visible  language  :  how  limited  it  is,  any  one  may  be 
convinced  by  reading  a  page  of  poetry,  and  considering  how 
little  of  it  can  be  painted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  can  paint  but  very  imperfectly. 
If  he  describes  minutely,  he  runs  the  risk  of  tiring,  and  y‘‘t 
not  being  understood ;  if  his  representation  is  general^  it  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  reader’s  imagination.  And  how  many  delicate 
turns  of  the  human  countenance  are  there,  how  many  shades 
and  species  of  expression  that  wander  over  it,  which  the  painter 
embodies  in  some  happy  moment  upon  his  canvas,  but  which 
utterly  mock  the  description  of  the  poet ! 

Again,  the  painter  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  events,  nor  the  poet  a  contemporaneous  groupe. 
both  are  requisite  for  producing  a  complete  effect  upon  the 
gination  and  requisite.  It  is  necessary,  to  this  end,  that  the  cha¬ 
racters  before  us  should  have  been  previously  developetl,  auu 
should  have  become  interesting  in  some  series  of  spleudiiiur 
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touching  actions  :  but  this  is  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  paint¬ 
ing.  It  is  necessary  too,  that  after  having  become  thus  inte¬ 
rested  for  a  set  of  characters,  we  should  have  tliein  at  lengtii 
set  before  us  in  the  grand  picture,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  pictu¬ 
resque  attitudes  and  lovely  expressions  ;  and  this  the  poet  can¬ 
not  do  ;  he  can  get  on  no  faster  than  words  will  let  him.  With 
the  poet  every  thing  is  in  succession  ;  with  the  painter  every 
thiniy  at  a  stand.  The  painter  has  all  space  at  his  command, 
with  only  time  enough  for  one  event;  the  poet  has  all  time,  but 
with  only  space  enough  for  one  figure. 

In  both  instances,  however,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  poet 
has  the  superiority.  Material  beauty  is  much  more  easily  added 
by  the  reader,  than  mental  beauty  by  the  examiner  of  a  picture  : 
we  can  much  more  readily  clothe  the  creations  of  the  poet  in 
flesh  and  blood,  than  give  a  spirit  to  the  forms  and  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  painter.  And,  perhajis,  the  second  difficulty 
to  which  we  have  referred,  that  the  poet  has  to  surmount,  is 
rather  nominal  than  real ;  for,  when  we  are  once  acquainted 
with  his  description,  the  ideas  of  the  several  parts  rise  contem¬ 
poraneously  in  our  minds. 

Since  the  objects  of  the  two  a\tists  are  substantially  the  same, 
bow  comes  it,  that  the.  characters  of  painter  and  poet  have  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  been  united  ?  Some  jiainters  have,  it  is  true, 
dabbled  in  rhyme,  and  some  poets  have  trifled  with  the  pencil ; 
but  no  one  was  ever  eminent  in  both  departments  of  the  arts. — 

i The  best  answer  we  can  give,  is,  that  ‘  art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short.’  Even,  if  the  conceptions  of  both  artists  were  similar, 
(which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  not,  inasmuch  as  the  painter 
is  occupied  exclusively  with  what  is  material,  the  poet  chiefly 
with  what  is  intellectual,)  yet  it  is  still  the  communication  of 
those  conceptions  to  others  which  constitutes  the  art :  and 
what  a  variety  of  minutiae  each  of  these  arts  involves,  none  but 
the  artists  know.  We  read  a  poem,  or  we  spend  half  an  hour 
iw  examining  a  picture,  and  each  of  them,  perhaps,  seems  to 
have  been  struck  oft’  in  some  happy  moment  of  inspiration. 
The  disposition  of  parts,  the  insertion  of  ornaments,  the  search 
picturesque  and  sounding  words,  the  balancing  of  syl- 
IaMcs,  the  diversification  of  rhymes, — nothing  can  be  less  like 
this  process  than  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  poem. 
And  yet  all  this  must  have  employed  the  poet  in  his  study  ;  and 
to  accomplish  it  requires  a  long  and  laborious  education.  In 
I  the  course  of  that  education,  the  artist  becomes  in  love  with 
i  nis  art,  and  does  not  willingly  turn  aside  to  another  ;  new  ex- 
1  P^*‘ttnents  present  themselves  to  him  which  must  be  tried,  new 
I  ‘Jicellencies  which  must  be  attained,  and  the  longest  life  is  too 
I  *n^  to  admit  of  perfection. 

I  That  the  two  arts,  however,  should  unite  their  powers  is 
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the  Magdalen  prostrate  on  the  cross, — to  the  mournful  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary, — to  the  exultation  of  Barabbas, — to  tlie 
philosophical  indiflerence  ot  the  Centurion, — and  to  almost  innu¬ 
merable  objects  besides.  Now  we  think  that  this  is  to  encumber 
a  subject  with  jiarticulars.  The  teclmical  unity  of  the  piece  is, 
indeed,  preserved,  (unless,  Barabbas  should  be  thoiiglit 
to  violate  it,)  but  still  the  real  unity  is  not  preserved  :  we 
examine  the  picture  groupe  by  groupe,  and  figure  by  figure, 
and  the  general  impression  is  lost. 

Upon  tljcse  two  lieads  of  general  resemblance  may  be  classed 
almost  all  the  particulars  that  Dryden  has  heaped  together,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  others.  The  resemblance  arises  neces¬ 
sarily  from  the  similarity  of  the  objects  jiursued  by  the  painter 
and  the  jioet.  We  pass  on  to  consider  the  points  of  difference 
introduced  by  the  dilfercnt  means  they  use  in  the  attainment  of 
these  objects. 

Beauty  and  sublimity  are  either  material  or  intellectual.  Tli? 
painter  can,  strictly  speaking,  express  only  the  former,  as  the 
poet  can  perfectly  represent  only  the  latter :  the  painter 
addresses  the  eye  ;  the  poet  speaks  immediately  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  All  that  is  lovely  in  the  human  form,  all 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  terrible  and  romantic,  in  exter¬ 
nal  nature, — belong  to  the  painter  as  by  right ;  here  he  has 
supreme  and  unrivalled  command.  But  the  beauties  and  suhli- 
mities  of  mind,  the  strong  passions,  the  delicate  affiTtions,— 
these  he  can  but  imperfectly  depict.  There  is,  indeed,  a  na¬ 
tural  language  for  expressing  the  feelings,  a  language  of  the 
countenance  that  addresses  itself  to  the  eye,  but  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  ;  it  can  speak  of  the  passion,  but  not  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  ;  can  tell  of  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  joy,  but  not  of  the  objects 
that  occasion  them.  It  is  one  of  the  painter’s  great  studies  to 
extend  this  visible  language  :  how  limited  it  is,  any  one  may  be 
convinced  by  reading  a  page  of  poetry,  and  considering  how 
little  of  it  can  be  painted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  can  paint  but  very  imperfectly. 
If  he  describes  minutely,  he  runs  the  risk  of  tiring,  and  yet 
not  being  understood ;  if  his  representation  is  general^  it  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  reader’s  imagination.  And  how  many  delicate 
turns  of  the  human  countenance  are  there,  how  many  shades 
and  species  of  expression  that  wander  over  it,  which  the  painter 
embodies  in  some  happy  moment  upon  his  canvas,  but  iviiieli 
utterly  mock  the  description  of  the  poet ! 

Again,  the  painter  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  events,  nor  the  poet  a  contemporaneous  groupe. 
both  are  requisite  for  producing  a  complete  effect  upon  the 
gination  and  requisite.  It  is  ncCv?ssary,  to  this  end,  that  the  cha¬ 
racters  before  us  should  have  been  previously  developeil, 
should  have  become  interesting  in  some  series  of  spleiidiilor 
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altogether  desirable.  The  subjects  of  the  finest  pictures  have 
been  furnished  by  the  ]>oets,  and  not  unfrcMpiently  tlie  jwet  has 
caught  a  hint  froui  painting.  *  How  far,  however,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pictures  may  furnish  a  good  subject  for  poetry,  is  another 
question.  The  writer,  by  tliis  means,  not  oidy  ties  Inmself  down 
to  the  ideas  of  aiiotl>er,  and  bc'ooines  the  copyist  ot  a  copy,  but 
he  encounters  tlie  peculiar  didicultics  of  painting  without  any 
hope  of  attaining  its  peculiar  b<iauties.  He.  dtibars  himsetf 
froBi  narrative  and  passion,  in  a  fruitless  eiideavoiir  alter  visible 
beauty  and  picturesque  groupcs. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Shoe  has  done;  Ins  ^  Commemoration  of 
Reynolds,’  being  little  more  than  a  partieuLir  description  of 
some  of  the  fiiu^t  pictures  of  that  great  master.  '^Tiie  poem  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  been  executed  in  iiaste,  and  not  to  partake 
very  largely  of  that  vigour  which,  in  his  fonnor  works,  cora- 
j)ensate(i  in  some  measure  for  a  deficiency  of  delicacy  and  taste. 
To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  gallery  of  Hey  Holds,  sudi  a 
poem  must  be  utterly  uninteresting :  with  those  who  ha^T,  it 
falls  into  a  most  disadvantageous  comparison. — The  following 
is,  we  believe,  a  fair  specimen.  • 

*  See  playful  Puck — transferred  from  Shakspeare’s  page, 
With  fairy  grace,  and  infant  glee  engage ; 

O’er  all  his  frame  the  mirthful  mischief  glows, 

Thrills  thro’  each  limb,  and  tingles  in  his  toes; 

W  e  trace  the  roguish  thought — ^the  purpose  sly — 

The  laugh  electric — twinkling  in  his  eye; 

Th’  inspiring  soul  of  fun,  where’er  he  flies, 

A  thousand  forms  of  freak  and  frolic  ri^e ; 

Capricious  pranks,  and  tickling  wbimseys  reign, 

And  giddy  gambols  follow  in  his  train. 


The  attitude  of  Gray’s  bard  was  taken  from  a  figure  of  Ra¬ 
phael’s.  A  more  curious  instance  is  furnished  by  a  theft  of  Milton’s 
from  old  Quarles.  Many  readers  doubtless  have  wondered  at  that 
strange  image  in  Comus, 


‘  I  w^as  all  ear. 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
bncler  the  ribs  of  death. ^ 

Let  them  turn  to  an  emblem  of  Quarles’s,  tlie  motto  of  which  is, 
‘  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  and.  in  the  cut  accompknying  it,  they  will  find  the  origin 
of  Milton’s  image.  The  ingenious  artist,  entirely  miaunderstaiKlmf 
the  Apostle’s  metaphor,  has  there  represented  Death  as  a  ‘  gnunt 
anatomy,’  and,  enlarging  the  proportions  of  the  lett- side  a  little,  ha* 
made  8t.  Paul  a  prisoner  under  his  ribs.  We  believe  Warburtoaha* 
remarked  on  this  singular  circumstance  in  his  notes  . upon 
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H'ere,  prompt  to  aid  in  every  wanton  scheme. 

And  weave  o^cr  Bottom’s  brows  the  witching  dream ; 
The  Elhn  sits — where  fairy  Bowers  abound. 

Aik!  from  his  toad-stool  scatters  channs  around.’  p.  .56* 


The  ortier  poems  in  the  volume  are  entitled  ‘  Tlie  Shade  of 
Xelson,’  ‘  Lines  on  the  Dea.h  of  Ojne,’  and  ^  fillcn.’  As  they 
are  confessedly  acUlod  ‘  to  enlarste  the  volume  to  a  more  re- 
p\it\b  e  si/e,’  the  former  two  having^  appeared  in  print  before, 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  speak  of  them  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 


Art.  XII. — Bot/deWs  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ;  being -a  '  Set  of 
Copper  plate  Engravings,  calculated  to  ornament  all  ^to  and  8vo, 
Editions  of  the  Bible.  Sold  in  Farts,  without  the  Text.  Part  I« 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  Royal  ^to.  10^.  6d.  Proof  Impressions,  1/. 

Boy  dell  and  Co.  1814. 


WE  have  had  occitsion,  in  the  preeedinc^  article,  to  notice 
the  [)eeiiliar  advantages  which  respectively  attach  to  the 
arts  of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  to  observe  that  the  union 
of  their  powers  is  altogether  desirable.  Ideas  of  material  beauty 
or  sublimity  can  he  presented  with  vividness  and  distinetness 
only  through  the.  medium  of  the  eye,  and  to  those  who  are 
rrstricted  from  contem})lating  the  varied  beauties  of  nature, 
the  productions  of  art  must  be  the  source  of  a  great  proportion 
oi  those  images,  which  the  imagination  ot  the  poet  afterwards 
calls  up  in  fi*esh  comhiiiations.  'There  is  another  point  of  view 
ill  which  painting  may  be  considered  as  important  and  generally 
interesting;  and  that  is,  as  illustrative  of  history.  Though 
not  a  merely  imitative  art,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  by  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  truth  of  historv,  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  nature, 
that  the  painter  succeeds  iu  conveying  the  most  powerful,  as  well 
just  impressions  ;  while,  bv  exhibiting  tiui  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  distant  agt^  or  country,  the  nictirre  aci[uircs  the 
valiTe  of  an  historical  record,  and  assists  the  imagination,  more 
lhan  the  most  elrthoi'ate  dcscriptloii  could  do,,  to  realize  the  trails*- 
attion.  An  attention  to  these  minuter  proprieties  of  detail,  so  far 
irom  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  art,  is  essentially  subser- 
'Jent  to  the  poetical  effect  of  the  picture,  w  bich  depends,  in  a 
measure,  on  its  accordance  w  iih  our  previous  associations. 
It  may  appear,  at  the  ‘fii*st  sight,  a  bold  assertion, it  is  cer- 
itainly  a  subject  of  surjirise  and  dei'p  regret,  that  tliere  is  not 
^  existence  a  set  of  prints  calcul  ited  to  accompany  the  Holy 
^^riptures,  worthy  of  notice.  The  Bible,  as  it  might  have  been 
^xpected,  bas’ahvays  been  an  object  of  illustrative  skill  which 
^  atlracted  the  particular  attention  of  artists )  but,  in  moi 
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alto^-ether  desirable.  The  subjects  of  the  finest  pictures  \mt 
been  furnished  by  the  i>oets,  and  not  unfrwiuently  tlw  |wt  im 
caught  a  bint  from  painting.*  How  far,  however,  a  descrip- 
tioi^of  nicUires  may  furnish  a  good  subject  for  i>octry,  is  anotlifr 
(lucstioii.  The  writer,  by  tliis  means,  not  oidy  ties  Inmselt  down 
to  the  ideas  ot‘  aiiotlier,  and  bc'ooroes  the  oop>d$t  ot  a  ^py,  but 
he  encounters  tlie  peculiar  didicultics  ot  paintinp^  without  any 
hope  of  attaining  its  peculiar  hiiauties.  He  dehars  himsetf 
froBi  iiaiTative  and  passion,  in  a  iruitless  eiidea'voUrT  a  ter  visible 

beauty  and  iiicturescpie  i^roiipes. 

Tliis  is  what  Mr.  Shee  has  done;  Ins  ^  Comroomoration  of 
Reynolds^’  being  little  more  than  a  particubir  description  of 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  tliat  great  mastei\  Tlie  poem  ap- 
pears  to  us  to  have  been  executed  iii  haste-,  and  not  to  partake 
very  largely  of  that  vigour  which,  in  his  foniior  works,  com¬ 
pensated  in  some  measure  for  a  deficiency  ot  delicacy  and  taste. 
To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  gallery  of  lleynokls,  sudi  a 
poem  must  be  utterly  uninteresting :  with  those  who  ha^v,  it 
falls  into  a  most  disadvantageous  comparison.  1  he  following 
is,  we  believe,  a  fair  specimen.  * 

<  See  playful  Puck — ^transferred  from  Sliakspeare’s  page, 
With  fairy  grace,  and  infant  glee  engage  ; 

O’er  all  his  frame  the  mirthful  mischief  glows, 

Thrills  thro’  each  limb,  and  tingles  in  his  toes; 

We  trace  the  roguish  thought—the  purpose  sly— 

The  laugh  electric — twinkling  in  his  eye  ; 

Th’  inspiring  soul  of  tun,  where’er  he  flies, 

A  thousand  forms  of  freak  and  frolic  rise ; 

Capricious  pranks,  and  tickling  w  bimseys  reign, 

And  giddy  gambols  follow’  in  his  train. 


♦  The  attitude  of  Gray’s  bard  was  taken  from  a  tisure  of  ll»- 
phaePs.  A  more  curious  instance  is  furnished  by  a  theft  ot  Miltons 
from  old  Quarles.  Many  readers  doubtless  have  wondered  at  that 

strange  image  in  Comus, 

*  I  was  all  ear. 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
bncler  the  ribs  of  death*  i  •  *' 

Let  them  turn  to  an  emblem  of  Quarles’s,  tlic  motto 
‘  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  . 

this  death  V  and.  in  the  cut  accompanying  it,  they  will  find  the 
of  Milton’s  image.  The  ingenious  artist,  entirely  misunderstai 
the  Apostle’s  metaphor,  has  there  represented  Death  as  a  ‘ 
anatomy,’  and,  enlarging  the  proportions  of  the  lett  side 
made  St.  Paul  a  prisoner  under  his  ribs.  We  believe  VVarburtoa 
remarked  on  this  singular  circumstance  in. his  notes  upon  Milton. 
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Here,  prompt  to  aid  in  every  wanton  scheme, 

And  weave  o  er  Bottom’s  brows  the  witching  dream; 

The  Elfin  sits — where  fairy  flowers  abound, 

Aiul  from  his  toad-stool  scatters  charms  around.’  p.  .56, 

The  other  poems  in  the  volume  are  entillod  ‘  Tlie  Shade  of 
Xelsuii,’  ‘  Lines  on  the  Dea^h  of  Opie,’  and  ‘  Fillen.’  As  they 
are  confessedly  adiled  ‘  to  enlarge  the  volume  to  a  more  re- 
piitab  e  size,’  the  former  two  having:  appeared  in  print  before, 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  speak  of  them  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 


Art.  XII. — Boydelfs  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ;  being -a  Set  of 
Copper  plate  Engravings,  calculated  to  ornament  all  ^to  and  8vo. 
Editio^is  of  the  Bible.  Sold  in  Parts,  without  the  Text.  Part  I. 
8vo.  7^.  6f/.  Royal  ^to.  105.  Proof  Impressions,  1/,  1^. 
Boy  dell  and  Co.  1814. 

^yE  have  liad  occiision,  in  the  jjreeedinc:  article,  to  notice 
the  [leeiiliiir  advantages  which  respectively  attach  to  the 
arts  of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  to  observe  that  the  union 
of  their  powers  is  altogetlicr  desira’ole.  Ideas  of  material  beauty 
or  sublimity  can  be  presented  with  vividness  and  distinctness 
onh  through  the.  medium  of  the  eye,  and  to  those  who  are 
restneted  from  contemiilating  the  varied  beauties  of  nature, 
the  productions  ot  art  must  be  the  source  of  a  great  proportion 
ot  those  images,  w  hich  the  imagination  of  the  poet  afterwards 
(alls  up  in  fi*esh  combinations.  There  is  another  point  of  view 
in  ^hich  jiainting  may  be  cmisidered  as  important  and  generally 
interesting;  and  that  is,  as  illustrative  of  history.  Tliongh 
not  a  merely  imitative  art,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  by  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  truth  of  history,  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  nutiire, 
that  the  painter  succeeds  in  conveying  the  most  powerful,  as  well 
just  impressions  ;  while,  hv  exhibiting  tlni  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tume  of*  the  distant  ag<^  or  country,  the  picture  acijuires  the 
^ahie  ot  au  historical  record,  and  assists  the  imagination,  more 
flan  the  most  eUhoi‘ate  dcscriptlou  could  do,,  to  realize  tlie  traiis- 

to  these  minuter  proprieties  of  detail,  so  far 
rom  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  art,  is  essentiully  sutiser- 
jent  to  the  poetical  efiect  of  the  picture,  which  depends,  in  a 
^ivat  measure,  on  iN  accordance  w  ith  our  previous  associations. 

•  nppear,  at  the  fii>*t  sight,  a  bold  assertion,  ^ it  is  cer- 

ainly  a  subject  of  surjirise  and  det'p  regret,  that  there  is  not 
existence  a  set  of  prints  calculated  to  aex?oinpany  the  Hoff 
^\nptures,  worthy  of  notice.  The  Bible,  as  it  might  have  been 
^jxv’tcd,  has  always  been  an  object  of  iHus-trative  skill  which 
atlracted  the  particular  attention  of  artists;  but,  in  mosk 
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cases,  their  iittenn)ts  have  been  woiully  defective.  Nor  will 
this  appear  surprising,  >vhen  we  reeollwt  that  the  paintiiifjs 
from  wiiich  Scri))ture  prints  are  u‘<iially  taken,  are  nlmost  all 
the  productions  of  masters  who  flourished  in  the  darkest 
of  popery,  when  not  oid)  was  the  sacred  volume  ditVieiiii  of 
access  from  the  scarcity  of  copies,  l.ut  the  laity  were 
forbidden  to  reuil  it,  on  pain  of  incurriiif^*  all  the  pains  an! 
])enalties  which  it  was  in  the  ])ower  of  the  Roman  hierarcii>  to 
inflict.  All  their  information,  therefore,  of  the  events  rocoi\led 
in  Scripture,  was  del  i^ed  throuu^h  the  medium  of  ai  tfui,  and  for 
the  most  ]>art,  arossiy  idilcrutc  priests,  and  came  to  them  loaded 
with  the  apocryphal  additions  of  absurd,  superstitious  legends. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  most  of  llieir  paintings,  tliou2;!i 
exhibiting  irreat  professional  merit,  instead  of  assistinj)-  us  to 
form  ri^bt  concejitions  of  the  olqocts  they  profess  to  represent, 
•serve  only  to  bewilder  the  imagination,  and  to  identify  in  the 
mind  the  vassal ies  of  superstition  witli  the  records  of  tnitli. 
Nor  is  this  all  :  their  utter  ii^norauce  of  ancient  history,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Jew’ish  antiquities,  occasioned  their  committing  the 
most  ^ross  and  ludicrous  violations  of  consistency.  Roman, 
Grecian,  and  even  Dutch  habiliments,  arms,  and  architecture, 
arc  introduced,  without  any  ai)parent  sense  of  incongruity,  into 
pictures  designed  to  represent  events  of  the  highest  anti(|uitv, 
and  the  manners  of  Eastern  nations.  Most  of  our  readers  have 
probably  heard  of  the  painting  of  the  deatli  of  Abel,  in  which 
is  introduced  a  dog  with  a  collar  round  his  neck ;  and  of 
another,  said  to  rei)resent  Eli  and  8amuel  in  the  temple,  iii 
which  the  venerable  priest  is  exhibited  with  s})eetaclcs.  Iliit 
what  is  worse  than  all  this  ;  we  are,  from  the  same  iaincntahle 
ignorance,  not  unfrequently  shocked  with  blasphemous  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Eternal  Father,  Him  whom  no  man  haiii 
seen,  nor  can  see,  in  direct  infringement  of  liis  expressly  inter¬ 
dictory  commandment. 

If  more  modern  artists  have  avoided  these  revolting  impieties, 
they  have  not  unfrequently  betrayed  an  almost  equal  degree  ot 
ignorance.  In  imitating  the  beauties,  they  have  been  content 
to  copy  the  absurdities  also,  of  the  old  masters.  The  greatest 
inattention  is  manifested  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  history. 

f>ainting  of  Joseph  and  his  hrethren,  for  instance,  we  sluH 
lavc  the  favourite  son  of  Israel  exhibited  as  a  child  often  years 
of  age.  In  a  picture  of  ‘  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  lield  of  Boaz, 
Boaz  shall  be  made  a  young  man,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  text.  J  he  sj)irit  ol  Samuel,  raised  by  the  Witch  ot  lindor, 
shall  appear  in  any  thing  hut  tlie  mantle  of  a  Prophet. 
are  but  instances  wliicli  happen  at  the  moment  to  occur  to  us. 

There  is  another  defect  in  most  of  the  collections  of  ScriptJ}*^^ 
jprluts,  which  lias  often  been  complained  of ;  it  is  the  iiie<[uantj 
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of  the  distribution  of  subjects  through  the  diOerent  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume ;  some  hein^  loaded  with  a  discordant  re¬ 
dundancy  of  decoration,  and  other  lar^  portions  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  :  while  such  representations  as  might 
exhibit  whatsoever  kno\vle<lge  remains  of  the  distinct  customs 
and  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  Jewish  history,  are  sought 
for  in  vain.  This^  probably,  would  not  have  been  the  case,  to 
ail  equal  extent  at  least,  had  artists  studied  the  Scriptures  for 
lliemselves,  and  selected  their  own  subjects  of  illustration. 

The  Set  of  Engravings  now  presented  to  the  public,  baa 
been  undertaken  with  tlie  design  and  hope  of  avoiding  all  these 
grounds  of  objection,  and  of  furnishing  a  series  of  illustrative 
iVuits  better  calculated  to  convey  correct  and  enlarged  ideas  of 
the  scenes  and  events  recorded  in  Scripture,  The  designs  are 
ori^iHal,  the  production  of  a  young  artist  of  considerable  pro-* 
mise.  The  specimens  contained  in  the  first  number,  certainly 
exhibit  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  thought,  com  tuned  with 
much  boldness  of  imagination.  It  is  not  our  object  to  apply  to 
them  minute  criticism;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  the  work  is  carried  on  with  uniform  spirit,  it  will  form  the 
best  series  of  Bible  illustrations  which  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
and,  by  the  size  and  price,  it  will  conve  witliio  tlie  reach  of 
j^eneral  purchasers.  The  prints  are  accompanied  with  expla-* 
nttory  letter-press. 


ArtKIII. — The  Fruits  ef  the  Spirit^  being  a  comprehensive  View  of 
the  principal  Graces  which  adorn  the  Cliristian  Character. 

John  Thornton.  12ino.  Price London.  Baynes.  1813. 

regret  that  this  excellent  little  work  did  not,  long  since, 
receive  all  the  currency  which  our  recommendation 
eould  give.  While  it  will  be  valued  by  the  experienced  Chris¬ 
tian  as  well  calculated  to  stir  up  his  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance,”  it  will  be  of- great- service  to  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  Christian,  who,  on  first  finding,  in  the  doctrines  of 
gratuitous  pardon  and  justification  by  faith,  relief  from  the 
terrors  of  conviction,  is  in  danger,  through  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  well  meaning  but  ill-intbriced  iostructers,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  artful,  zealous,  ill-principled  partizans  of  speculative 
notions,  of  being  seduced  from  the  narrow  but  safe  way  of 
{^Tactical  religion.  When  a  sinner  who  bad  been  long  careless 
about  the  world  to  come,  petrified  into  insensibility  by  habits 
of  transgression,  a  bigot  for  morality  which  he  never  practised, 
an  enemy  to  truths,  the  value  of  w^hich,  not  feeling  tbcit 
need,  he  was  incapable  of  estimating ;  has,  by  soms  prpfi% 
Voi..n.  N.s.  p 
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cases,  llieir  iitteiin)ts  have  been  wolully  ck'fcctive.  Nor  will 
this  appear  snrprisins^,  Avhen  we  reeoliwt  that  the  painting 
from  which  Scripture  priuts  are  ii'^iially  taken,  are.  ulniost  all 
the  productions  of  masters  who  flourished  in  the  darkest  a^es 
of  popery,  when  not  oid)  was  the  sav'^red  volume  ditVicuii  «f 
access  irom  the  scarcity  of  copies,  l-ut  the  laity  were 
forbidden  to  read  it,  on  pain  of  incurring  all  the  pains  an  1 
])enalties  which  it  was  in  tiic  ]>ow'cr  ol  the  Roman  hierarchj  to 
inflict.  All  their  information,  therefore,  of  the  events  recoi\led 
in  Scripture,  w  as  ici  i>ed  through  the  medium  ot  artlul,  and  for 
the  most  ]*ari,  grossly  iililerutc  priests,  and  came  to  them  loaded 
with  the  apocryphal  'additions  of  absurd,  superstitious  legends. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  most  of  their  paintings,  tliougli 
exhibiting  erreat  professional  merit,  instead  oi  assisting  us  to 
form  riglit  conceptions  of  the  olqects  tliey  profess  to  represent, 
serve  only  to  bewilder  the  imagination,  and  to  identify  in  the 
mind  the  vagaries  of  superstition  witli  the  records  ot  truth. 
Nor  is  this  all  :  their  utter  ignorance  ot  ancient  history,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Jewish  antiquities,  occasioned  their  committing  the 
most  gross  and  ludicrous  violations  of  consistency.  Homan, 
Grecian,  and  even  Dutch  habiliments,  arms,  and  architecture, 
arc  introduced,  without  any  ai>parent  sense  of  incongmitv,  into 
pictures  designed  to  represent  event>  ot  tlie  highest  anti([uity, 
and  the  manners  of  Kastern  nations.  Most  ol  onr  readers  have 
probably  heard  of  the  painting  ot  the  death  ol  Abel,  in  which 
is  introduced  a  dog  with  a  collar  round  bis  neck ;  and  ot 
another,  said  to  rejireseni  Kii  and  Samuel  in  the  temple,  in 
which  the  venerable  [)riest  is  exhibited  with  spectacles.  Hut 
what  is  worse  than  all  this  ;  we  are,  from  the  same  lamcntahle 
ignorance,  not  unfrequently  shocked  with  blasphemous  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Internal  Father,  Him  whom  no  man  haih 
seen,  nor  can  see,  in  direct  infringement  of  his  expressly  inter¬ 


dictory  commandment. 

If  more  modern  artists  have  avoided  these  revolting  impietie>, 
they  have  not  unfrequently  betrayed  an  almost  equal  degree  ot 
ignorance.  In  imitating  the  beauties,  they  have  been  content 
ti)  copy  the  absunlities  also,  of  the  old  masters.  The  greatest 
inattention  is  manifested  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  history. 
painting  of  Joseph  and  his  hrethren,  for  instance,  we  shill 
have  the  favourite  son  of  Israel  exhibited  us  a  child  of  ten  year> 
of  age.  In  a  picture  of  ‘  Ruth  glcauing  in  the  Held  of  Boaz, 
Boaz  shall  be  made  a  young  man,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  text.  Hie  sjiirit  of  Samuel,  raised  by  the  NV  itch  ot  Kiulor, 
shall  appear  in  any  thing  hut  the  mantle  of  a  Prophet.  'Ihese 
are  but  instances  which  happen  at  the  moment  to  occur  to  us. 

There  is  another  defect  in  most  of  the  collections  ol  Scripture 
^rluU,  which  lias  often  been  complained  of ;  it  is  the  iiioquaiUJ 
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of  the  distribution  of  subjects  through  the  diOerent  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume ;  some  being  loaded  with  a  discordant  re¬ 
dundancy  of  decoration,  and  other  large  portions  have  been 
ahnost  entirely  neglected  :  while  such  representations  as  might 
exhibit  whatsoever  knowlerlge  remains  of  the  distinct  customs 
and  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  Jewish  history,  are  sought 
for  in  vain.  This,  probably,  would  not  have  been  the  case,  to 
ail  equal  extent  at  least,  had  artists  studied  the  Scriptures* for 
tlicmselves,  and  selected  their  own  subjects  of  illustration. 

I’he  Set  of  Engravings  now  presented  to  the  public,  has 
been  undertaken  with  tlie  design  and  hope  of  avoiding  all  these 
grounds  of  ol^ection,  and  of  furnishing  a  series  of  illustrative 
prints  better  calculated  to  convey  correct  and  enlarged  ideas  of 
the  scenes  and  events  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  designs  are 
origiHah  the  production  of  a  young  artist  of  considerate  pro-, 
wise.  The  specimens  contained  in  the  first  number,  certainly 
exhibit  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  thought,  combined  with 
much  boldness  of  imagination.  It  is  not  our  object  to  apply  to 
them  minute  criticism ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying; 
Ihit  if  the  work  is  carried  on  with  uniform  spirit,  it  will  form  the 
best  series  of  Bible  illustrations  which  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
and,  by  the  size  and  price,  it  will  come  witliiq  tlie  reach  of 
general  purchasers.  The  prints  are  accompanied  with  expla-* 
Mtory  letter^press. 


Art  XIII. --7%e  Fruits  ef  the  Spirit^  being  a  comprehensive  View  of 
the  principal  Graces  which  adorn  the  Cliristian  Character.  By 
John  Thornton.  12mo.  Price  4*^.  London.  Baynes.  1813»  ^ 

\yE  regret  that  this  excellent  little  work  did  not,  long  since, 
receive  all  the  currency  which  our  recommendation 
<;ould  give.  While  it  will  be  valued  by  the  experienced  Chris¬ 
tian  as  well  calcul^ed  to  stir  up  his  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance,’’  it  will  be  ot  great,  service  to  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  Christian,  who,  on  first  (inding,  in  the  doctrines  of 
gratuitous  pardon  and  justijication  by  faith,  relief  from  the 
terrors  of  conviction,  is  in  danger,  through  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  well  meaning  but  iU-informed  instructers,  or  per¬ 
haps  ol  artful,  zealous,  ilLprincipled  partizans  of  speculative 
notions,  of  being  seduced  from  the  narrow  but  safe  way  of 
P^ticol  religion.  When  a  sinner  who  bnd  been  long  carelesa 
a^ut  the  world  to  c^e,  petrified  into  insensibility  by  liabiti 
ransgression,  a  bigot  for  morality  which  he  never  practised, 
^  H  to  truths,  the  value  of  which,  not  feeling  theif 

was  incapable  of  estimating;  has,  by  prpvi^ 
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dential  circumstance,  been  greatly  alarme<l ;  and,  after  having 
endeavoured  again  and  again,  without  success,  so  to  reform 
himself  as  to  obtain  peace,  is  at  length,  by  the  necessity  of  hi^ 
condition,  brought  to  embrace  the  doctrines  he  before  dos- 
piseil ;  he  is  in  imminent  peril  of  mistaking  opinions  wliich 
may  soothe  him  to  rest,  for  faith  which  would  purify  his  mind ; 
and  the  pleasurable  sallies  of  imagination  tired  with  liberty 
and  hope,  for  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Few  ministers  who  watch  over  the  interests  of  men  witli 
attention,  and,  in  consequence,  are  aware  of  the  sources  of  de¬ 
lusion,  have  failed  to  observe  instances  of  exposure  to  this 
danger; — a  danger  by  so  much  the  greater,  as  a  perverted 
a|)plication  of  riglit  ])rinciples,  is  more  diflicult  to  be  corrected 
than  the  adoption  of  false  ones,  and  our  author  has,  accord¬ 
ingly,  not  only  noticed  and  dejdored  it,  but  endeavoured,  in 
this  useful  work,  to  provide  an  antidote  against  it.  He  shows 
that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  necessarily  connected  with  the 
possession  of  his  influences ;  and  that  men  may  not  t«o  hastily 
presume  that  these  evidences  are  not  wanting  to  confirm  their 
hopes,  he  takes  a  distinct  view  of  them,  describes  their  na¬ 
ture  and  properties,  carefully  marks  their  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences  from  whatever  might,  in  the  eye  of  self-love,  assume 
their  appearance,  and  so  practically  applies  his  remarks,  that 
every  reader  finds  himself,  even  when  he  might .  not  intend  it, 
entered  u])on  a  course  of  self-examination. 

These  discourses  or  essays,  which  are  of  a  convenient  length 
for  families,  embrace  the  consideration  of  the  chief  personal 
and  relative  duties  ;  and  represent  them  not  as  mere  external 
acts,  but  as  acts  springing  from  evangelical  principles,  and  as 
connected  with  a  ])urihed  state  of  the  understanding  and  af¬ 
fections,  never  found  but  where  there  has  been  a  Diviini 
change.  They  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  a  clear  me¬ 
thod,  of  perspicuous  language,  and  of  a  lively  style;  but 
they  possess  unequivocal  marks  of  a  pious  mind,  a  compas¬ 
sionate  heart,  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  reader, 
and  a  prevailing  wish  to  .promote  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  or  two  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  give 
valhlily  to  the  commendation  ‘ by  which  we  would  direct  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself.  The  first  describes  antinomian 
bigotry ;  and  the  last  cr..uacteriiscs  fanatic  delusion. 

•  ^  There  are  not  wanting,  in  our  day,  persons  who  make  it  their 
business  to  disturb  and  unsettle  Christian  churches  :  of  such  troublers, 
none  aie  more  dangerous  than  those  wlio  are  tinctured  with  the 
leaven  of  antinomian  error.  There  are  certain  watch-word  termi 
and  phrases,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  known.  They  deal  much 
in  bold  and  unsupported  assertions,  and  bitter,  unmerited  censures. 
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They  love  those  ministers  who  preach  high  doctrines  and  deep  mya* 
icries,  hut  hate  all  serious  and  faitliful  addresses  levelled  at  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  heart.  Their  conduct  is  often  stained  witli  broad 
blots,  that  may  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  disguise  of  religion, 
which  is  artfully  thrown  over  them.  Their  conversation,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  seasoned  with  grace,  is  soured  with  gall,  and  soaked  in  the  essence 
ofpride  and  perverseness.  Among  Christians  tliey  constantly  shew  a 
had  spirit,  dividing  where  they  cannot  destroy,  and  disturbing  where 
they  cannot  divide.  The  less  you  have  to  do  with  persons  of  this  cha¬ 
racter,  the  better.  “  Now’  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which 
cause  divisions,  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  havelearn- 
ed.and  avoid  them.” — Never  conclude  that  all  must  be  fatally  wron", 
who  do  not  tliink  ju.st  as  you  think.  We  cannot  find  two  faces  exactly 
alike  ;why  then  should  w  e  expect  to  meet*  many  minds  that,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  accord  with  our  own  ?  Why  should  any  smaller  differences, 
which  do  not  affect  the  foundation  of  our  common  faith,  interrupt 
the  fellowship,  or  spoil  the  harinonj’,  of  Christians  ?  Why  do  those 
\Tho  profess  to  be  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  provoke 
or  injure  one  another  ?  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  though  it  is 
no  way  surprising  for  wolves  to  fight  with  wolves,  it  is'unnatural  for 
lambs  to  w’orry  lambs.  Our  Lord  has  said,  “  Blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God.”  Honourable  dis¬ 
tinction  :  would  God  it  were  more  valued  and  sought  1' But',  ahis ! 
there  are  many  w'lio  may  be  justly  caWed  prace-brea/cers^  ^who  leave 
no  means  untried  to  cause  divisions  and  disturbances ;  meddling  in¬ 
truders,  w’ho  will  have  an  oar  in  every  boat,  a  hand  in  every 
man’s  business ;  tatlers,  who  keep  tales  ready  made,  or  stuff  from 
which  to  make  them,  fit  for  all  characters  and  occasions  ;  wranglers, 
whose  element  is  controversy  and  stormy  debate;  incendiaries,  who 
cany'  the  torch  of  animosity,  and  spread  on  all  sides  destructive 
flames.  Now,  if  peace-makers  are  the  sons  of  God,  whose  children 
are  these?  It  is  not  a  matter  difficult  to  decide.  Every  feature  in 
their  character  declares  plainly  who  is  their  father.  I’he  devil,  in 

I  the  heat  of  his  dispute,  c^mtended  about  the  body,  of  Moses  ;  per¬ 
haps  he  grudged  it  the  undisturbed  rest  of  the  peaceful  grave :  but 
the  persons  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  go  further  ;  and  rather  than 
be  without  a  topic  of  debate,  w’ill  contend  about  the  souls  of  God’s 
people,  W’ho  are  safely  gathered  to  heaven,  and  daringly  pronounce 
their  doom.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for.  them  to  rob  the  saints 
a^ve  of  their  rest ;  but  they  too  often  succeed  in  troubling  the 
church  below.’  -  --  -  - 

‘  All  kinds  of  religious  affection  are  not  lasting.  The  fire  on 
bod’s  altar  was  kept  alive  by  being  constantly  fed,  but  the  strange 
nte  ot  Nadab  and  Abihu  was  but  for  a  moment.  Many  have  been 
mled  with  high  transports  and  raptures  from  an  imaginary  interest 
and  heavenly  bliss,  w  ho  were  never  grounded  in  the  know- 
of  God,  or  duly  sensible  of  their  fallen,  guilty  condition.  A 
j^od  possessed  of  a  weak  judgment,  and  of  a  strong  fancy,  may, 
y  instruments  and  means  suited  for  the  purpose,  have  its  feelings 
^  excited  and  raised,  that  visionary  ideas  shall  overpow  er  both  the 
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dictates  of  reason  and  the  testimonies  of  Scripture.  But  it  shouM 
ever  be  remembered,  tliat  if  knowledge  without  love  is  antino. 
inianism,  love  w’ithout  knowledge  is  enthusiasm.  We  need  not 
Wonder  when  persons,  influenced  by  this  wild-fire,  make  a  flaming 
profession  of  religion  Ibr  a  short  lime,  and  then  sink  again  into  their 
former  indifierence.  Cold  chills  not  unfrequDntly  follow  feverish 
heats.  But  the  love. which  the  true  Christian  feels  to  his  God,  and 
ail  that  bears  the  stamp  of  his  authority  or  likeness,  is  not  a  vapour 
In  the  brain,  or  a  vision  in  the  fancy  ;  but  a  deep  rooted  principle  in 
the  heart.  He  knows  the  solid  excellency  of  divine  realities.  Hk 
faith  is  not  grounded  on  slippery  deductions  of  reason,  or  slender 
conjectures  of  fmcv,  or  on  musty  traditions,  or  popular  stones; 
but  on  the  sure  tesilmonies  of  God  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  saying, 
that  the  love  of  the  sincere  Christian  is  always  alike  in  its  exercise: 
it  is  subject  to  many  changes,  declensions,  and  revivals.  Who  it 
there  that  may  not  often  take  the  solemn  remonstrances  of  Christ, 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  as  applicable  to  himself? 

«•  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left 
thy  first  love,*’  Yet  it  is  true  as  the  apostle  saith,  that  charity 
never  faileth.  When  tongues  and  prophecies  cease,  love  shall  shine 
end  sing  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Faith  will  accompany  us  to 
the  gates  of  paradise,  and  there  bid  us  farewell:  but  white-robed 
charity  will  enter  the  gates,  and  never  leave  us»  Knowledge  may  fade 
away ;  but  love  shall  fiourish  in  immortal  bloom.  Reader  !  conteoi* 
plate  the  excellencies  of  this  heavenly  principle.  Without  it,  there 
18  no  harnaony,  no  beauty,  no  unity,  no  happiness  !  Music  has  a  power, 
ful  charm  to  heaven -born  souls  ;  but  if  the  harp  of  love  be  removed, 
the  charm  Is  gone.  ^I  he  sounding  brass  grates  on  the  ear  with  harsli 
discords ;  the  tinkling  cymbal  wearies  with  its  tiresome  monotom. 
Perhaps  no  grace  ever  sat  to  the  hand  of  a  more  consummate  master 
than  charity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St.  Paul,  has  drawn  her 
at  full  length,  in  all  her  fair  proportions.  Every  attitude  is  full  of  I 
grace— every  lineament,  of  beauty.  The  whole  aelineation  is  ‘  per¬ 
fect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.’  As  holy  affection  is  the  source  of 
harmony,  and  the  essence  of  beauty,  so  it  is  the  cement  of  upiiy. 

Love,  says  Mason,  **  is  the  master-principle  of  all  good  society. 

It  is  the  holy  bond  which  connects  man  witn  man,  and  angel  with 
ahgeJ,  and  angels  with  men,  and  all  with  God.  It  is  itself  an 
Cn>anation  from  his  own  purity:  “For  God  is  love,  and  he  that 
dwelleili  in  love,  dwelleih  in  God,  and  Gotl  in  him.’*  Divine  love  dif¬ 
fuses  itself  over  the  whole  life  of  a  '  hristian.  'Ihere  is  no  duty  or 
privilege,  possession  or  connexion,  placed  beyond  its  reach.  Itsin* 
fluence  animates  industry,  exalts  learning,  refines  friendship,  soothes 
affliction,  sanctifies  prosperity,  and  seasons  every  comfort  with 
best  relish.* 

Were  vve  inclined  to  modify  the  praise  we  have  sincerely  be* 
stowed  on  this  little  work,  we  should  mention  that,  in  our  op'* 
nion,  there  is  a  rather  fatiguing  redundancy  ;  and,  occasiowdly 
an  tuaccui^acy  of  metaphorical  expression. 
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Aft.  XIV. — Observation  on  the  late  Treaty  Peace  xvith  France^ 
so  tar  os  it  relates  to  the  blave  Trade :  ia  a  Letter  to  a  FriencL 
Svo.  p[>.  22.  Butterworth.  1814. 

TT  should  seem  that  the  national  sentiment  excited  by  the  ob^ 

*  noxious  article  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  F ranee,  partakes 
equally  of  the  nature  of  disappointment  and  indh^naiioii.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  should  Iraag’ine  that  the  violence  ol*  surprise  inn  t  have 
been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  iiioderateil  in  the  thinking  part 
of  the  community,  by  their  liaving  observed  one  great  general 
fict  in  modern  history  ^namely,  that  in  arrangements  between 
states,  such  as  treaties  of  peace  or  of  alliance,  the  interests  and 
cliims  of  liberty,  morals,  and  luiperverted  religion,  lijive  been 
auparently  regarded  as  the  least  important  things  they  in¬ 
volved, —  as  things  which  warranted  but  little  pertinacity, 
and  in  being  obliged  to  sacrifice  w  hich,  great  statesmen  should 
have  the  least  mortification  in  acknowledging  the  ascendency  of 
their  rival  negotiators.  Let  them  be  peremptory  about  a  few 
square  leagues  of  meadow,  or  of  swamp, — about  the  choice  of 
one  rivulet  and  fort  as  a  boundary,  in  preference  to  anotlier, 
—about  a  trivial  roadstead  and  the  revenue  of  its  customs, — 
about  the  form  of  a  title,  or  the  precedence  of  a  signature; — 
let  a  high  and  resolute  tone  be  maintained  on  such  points,  and 
claims  of  mere  morality  and  humanity  may  supply  fair  occasions 
tor  evincing  a  dignihed  indilFerence,  or  a  polite  facility  of 
concession. 

Such  a  phenomenon  of  history  must  have  had  some  influence 
on  very  sober  minds,  in  their  anticipations  of  the  fate  of 
Africa,  as  depending  on  the  justice  and  philantlfropy  of  European 
statesmen.  Nor  could  they  have  forgotten  some  of  the  more 
recent  illustrations  which  have  been  attbrded  by  facts  of  a  less 
general  nature,  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  our  ow  n 
country.  Waving  the  specification  of  other  particulars, 
vliicli  could  not  fail  to  occur  to  their  recoll^tion,  let  us  * 
only  advert,  as  a  "most '  glaring  and  “enormous  instance  of 
this  indifference,  to  the  case  of  Portugal, — a  state,  as  to 
its  European  existence,  vanished  and  gone,  as  absolutely  as 
any  ship  that  ever  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  till  we  were 
called  in  to  recover  it  into  political  being.  This  kingdom  was 
rescued  and  maiiitaineil,  and  ultimately  established  in  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  lavish  aid  of  millions  of  money  draw  n  from  English 
industry,  and  of  the  valour  and  blood  of  unaccounted  thonsinds 
that  have  perished  in  the  exertion.  Lot  this  most  costly  sup¬ 
port  have  been  witlidrawn,  at  any  period  for  many  years 
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and  down  that  state  would  have  ])hine^ed  again,  with  all  her 
precious  relics,  Tiionasteries,  and  inquisitions.  And  whut  has 
been  the  leading  ernployment  of  this  Christian  power,  durin*^ 
all  the  time  that  we  have,  at  this  prodigious  expense,  bctn 
defending  its  natural  territory  ?  Exactly  that  wiiich  we  had 
at  last  united  to  pronounce  the  most  enorinons  of  aboinina 
tions,  the  Slave  Trade.  We  were  expending,  and  fighting, 
and  bleeding,  with  a  profuseness  that  indignantly  scorned 
the  restraints  and  limitations  which  a  cautious  economy 
sometimes  w  ished  to  impose  on  our  zeal ;  and  this  for  a 
government,  which  all  the  while,  before  our  eyes,  employed 
a  considerable  number  of  its  subjects,  whom  we  thus  enabled 
it  to  spare  from  the  severe  task  of  its  defence,  in  commiltiii 
deeds  of  unprovoked  havoc  and  bloodshed  among  another 
race  of  human  creatures,  and  carrying  multitudes  off  to 
slavery  and  death  ;  and  th.is  under  an  impunity  secured  to 
them  by  the  uncontested  ascendency  of  that  very  marine 
which  has  caiTied  commissions  to  arrest  and  punish,  as 
offenders  against  Cod  and  man,  any  Enylish  adventurers  in 
the  very  same  traffic  !  Imagination  may  easily  place  the  two 
scenes  in  one  view'.  Our  legions  were  in  sanguinary  conflict 
with  the  French,  giving  and  receiving  innumerable  death, 
wounds,  and  accounting  it  glorious  thus  to  mingle  their  blood 
with  that  of  their  antagonists,  because  the  object  was  said  to 
be  to  purify  the  country  from  the  barbarous  invaders  who  came 
to  enslave  the  people.  Look  to  Africa,  and  beliold,  at  the  very 
same  hour,  in  which  the  English  and  their  opponents  are  dyinij 
in  mingled  heaj>s  that  the  subjects  of  Portugal  may  not  be 
enslaved, — behold  the  subjects  of  tliis  very  state  going  to  another 
coast  to  excite  wars,  hunting  fugitives,  prowling  and  lurking 
round  the  dwellings  of  quiet  families,  to  rush  upon  thcni  and 
put  them  in  chains,  till  they  have  crammed  the  loathsome  and 
pestilential  prison-ships  which  are  to  carry  them  away  to  died 
toil  and  misery. — Now,  soberly  and  honestly,  can  any  thini; 
under  heaven  be  more  monstrous  than  such  a  conjunction  d 
moralities,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  is  here  manifested  in  the 
practical  policy  of  the  government  which  ])osscssed  a  sovcrei^i 
ascendency  over  Portugal,  as  having  its  existence,  as  a  distinct 
European  state,  completely  in  its  hands  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  one  decisive  sentence  might  have  put  an  end  to  tins 
most  insolent  iniquity  }  AVhatevcr  may  be  the  extent  and  liini- 
tations  of  the  general  law  against  the  adoption  of  imjH'rative 
measures,  respecting  the  obstinate  crimes  of  independent  though 
inferior  states,  we  should  have  tlioiight  that  towards  a  state 
which,  under  such  obligations,  hourly  augmented,  could  pur¬ 
sue  pertinaciously  a  conduct  so  peculiarly  insulting,  a  patient 
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waiting  and  ineffective  delicacy,  was  so  much  politeness  lament- 
ihly  misapplied,  and  so  much  time  shamefully  wasted.  And 
every  one  would  have  thoujj^htso,  and  would  at  last  have  called 
aloud  for  coercion,  if  the  point  in  question  had  been  any  thin^ 
Ifss  important  than  a  grand  concern  of  universal  morality. 
Very  Ht^ht  as  experience  had  taught  the  nations,  during  the 
j  eighteenth  century,  to  hold  our  zeal  for  the  moral  and  religious 
reformation  of  distant  regions,  it  is  yet  quite  impossible  that 
the  Portuguese  government  would  have  trifled  with  us  under 
the  alternative  of  having  its  provinces  and  cities  finally  occu¬ 
pied  by  French  armies,  or  protected  by  those  of  England,  or 
jhouldhave  refused  to  lay  uj),  or  even,  if  required,  to  burn  its 
slive-sliips,  as  a  condition  of  retaining  the  latter. — But  instead 
of  any  of  thcs  3  efficient  measures  and  this  happy  result,,  what 
have  we  heard  of,  from  year  to  year,  but,  first, — ‘  intentions 
to  make  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal;* — then,  /  regrets  that  the  endeavours  used  to  con¬ 
vince  that  government  have  not,  hitherto,  had  the  desired 
success;’ — ‘  hopes,  nevertheless,  that  they  may,  sometime, 
hwe  more  effect ;’ — and,  an  equivocal  treaty,  Avith  an  indeter¬ 
minate  and  unavailing  stipulation,  something  about  ‘  gradual 
abolition’ — Admirable  humility!  that  can  submit,  with  so 
gracelul  a  resignation,  to  plead,  and  petition,  and  remonstrate, 
and  negotiate — in  vain  ! 

It  has  appeared  to  us  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  occasion  to 
shew,  by  the  introduction  of  these  observations,  that  the  late 
sanction  given  by  our  government  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
slave-trade  on  a  great  scale,  in  Europe,  is  much  less  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  insulated  fact,  incongruous  with  the  general  system  of 
our  foreign  policy,  than  many  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  ac¬ 
count  it.  Putting  totally  out  of  sight  all  consideration  of  its 
being  perfectly  reasonable- to  entertain  au  unlimited  confidence 
tint  statesmen,  who  not  many  years  since,  were  opponents  of 
English  abolition,  liiust  necessarily  now  feel  a  deadly  abhor- 
fonce  of  the  traffic,  and  exert  themselves  with  a  strenuous  zeal 
^inst  it,— setting  this  completely  out  of  view,  we  would 
ou  which  of  our  politicar  exertions  to ‘enforce  morality  on 
oreign  states  it  could  be,  that  any  one  had  founded  a  sanguine 
‘Expectation  of  our  taking  advantage  of  the  grandest  occasion 
has  ever  been,  or  that  will  ever  be,  presented  to  us,  for  con- 
'l^ining  a  foreign  nation  to  respect  the  improving  morality  of 
^  e  World,  and  for  securing  a  perpetual  immunity  to  a  hitherto 
^pressed  race. 

It  surely  betrays  some  defect  of  consideration,  to  be  thus 
^  by  surprise,  and  thus  confounded  by  disappointment.  And 
^  niay  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  an  admonitory  suggestion 
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to  some  serious  and  benevolent  pci*soiis,  whose  habits  of  pa, 
triotic  and  political  feeling  render  them  liable  to  such  dlsaj). 
poiiitnients  and  luortiticatious.  Indulging  the  utmost  compla¬ 
cency  in  the  national  ec^onomy  of  their  country,  and  entertuiii- 
ing  the  proloundest  reverence  for  its  government,  of  whom¬ 
soever,  almost,  it  may  consist,  they  are  displeased  at  any  tiling 
like  a  free  and  rigorous  investigation  of  public  counsels  and 
measures,  and  quite  indignant  at  hearing  any  strong  censures 
of  elevatetl  personages  in  the  state.  VVe  would  humbly  suggest 
to  tliis  class  of  persons,  very  conscientious  and  estimable  as 
many  among  them  are,  that  it  would  be  at  any  rate  more  dig- 
nified,  and  |KM  liaps  ultimately  more  useful,  if  we  should  dis¬ 
miss  from  our  minds  all  implicit  faith  in  our  national  rectitude, 
and  all  superstitious  reverence  for  any  class  of  mortal  men ;  and 
if  we  should  retain  a  little  longer  in  memory,  the  facts  that 
should  teach  us  not  to  he  credulous  ;  if  we  should  exercise  a 
little  more  vigilance  and  severity  of  judgement  habitually  on  the 
manner  in  wliich  power  is  employed,  and  if  we  should  gcncrallv 
cooperate  to  ])romote  such  an  exercise,  in  perpetuity,  of  the 
national  understanding  on  all  national  subjects,  as  that  the 
neral  sense  of  the  community  shall  be  too  authoritative  to  kave 
it  in  any  danger  of  having  its  character  dishonoured,  or  its  best 
wishes  defeated,  by  its  government. 

In  these  observations,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say,  >ve 
have  not  been  actuated  by  any  of  the  feelings  of  political  parti 
7.cns.  We  feel  no  manner  of  interest  in  iiupiiring  what  wen 
were  in  administration  when  the  several  facts,  and  courses  of 
measures  to  which  we  have  adverted,  were  added  to  our  bistor}’. 
We  have  alluded  to  them  as  decisive  symptoms  of  somethiug 
grievously  defective  in  tlic  essence  of  our  national  jwlicy. 

We  will  einjdoy  but  few  words  on  the  (|uestion  of  the  right  of 
one  independent  nation  to  compel  another  independent  nation 
to  become  more  mordl  than  it  wishes  to  be,  or,  to  adopt  the 
words  that  have  been  applied  to  the  case,— ‘  to  enforce  inoralii) 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.’  To  take  up  the  matter,  in  the  first 
instauceV  in  the  form  and  terms  of  the  right  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  states,  (a  form,  however,  in 
w  hich  the  question  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  present  case,) 
will  confess  we  never  could  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  some  of 
the  advocates  of  freedom,  that  sucli  interference  is  uneondilionoily 
and'  universally  wrong.  If  a  powerful,  civilized  nation 
bited  the  regions  contiguous  lo  the  kingdom  of  Dabowej) 
where  the  monarch  every  now  and  then  renews  tlie  pavement 
and  roof  of  his  palace  with  a  few  hundreds  of  fresli  skuli^ 
torn  from  the  persons  of  his  subjects ;  where  those  subj^'ts 
are  §aid  readily  to  take  his  Majesty’s  orders  on  the  Qccai>ton, 
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ind  loyally  and  sportively  assist  in  provi^linij  the  require<l  quan* 
titv  ot  bone,  liberally  suporadflini^  a  sufiieient  number  to  build  up 
feieral  little  ornamental  pyramids  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  royal  residence ;  where  this  amusement  is  combined  with 
regularly  recurrincc  festive  appointments  as  a  formal  ()ublic  insti¬ 
tution  ;  and  where  the  whole  has  a  national  saiu  tion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  public  law,  (and  such  is  the  account  which,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  stands  in  substance  uncontradicte<l,)  we  say,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  a  powerful,  civili/ed  nation  were  conti«:uous  to  such  a 
monarchy,  and  had  not  experienced  from  it,  or  any  subject  of 
it,  the  slightest  wroii^  or  insult,  so  that  any  interference  with  it 
must  be  purely  on  account  of  its  own  internal  condition ;  any 
rc^sonab'e  man  would  lau^h  at  the  sui^£»vstion  of  a  scruple  about 
the  ric'Af  to  march  an  army  into  this  ifjdependoat  and  politically 
unotleiulinfi^  st  ite,  to  rcihicc  it  to  subjection,  in  order  to  ex- 
tirp:ite,  for  pure  humanity’s  sake,  its  abominations,  thus  *  eu- 
forciii^  moraiity  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.’ 

Orifna^ine  a  less  extreme  case  :  suppose  a  popish  country,  as 
France,  Spain,  or  any  other,  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
conscientious  protestants  ;  and  suppose  the  government,  in  the 
hands,  or  under  the  ascendent  influence  and  instigation,  of  some 
Jerce,  relentless,  and  sanguinary  bigot,  some  rival  demoniac 
to  Charles  IX.  or  Catharine  de  Medici,  some  worthy  heir  to 
the  virtues  of  the  Alvas,  the  Torquemadas,  the  Guises,  the 
Richlieus,  to  commence  a  viob*nt  j)ersccutiou  against  these  pro- 

Iiants,  with  all  the  instrunientul  array  of  chains,  and  clun- 
ms,  and  racks,  and  fires, 'that  ever  the  Holy  Office  wielded 
pronounced  its  benediction  upon,  while  perhaps  a  consider- 
e  proportion  of  the  people,  infuriate  with  the  same  possession^ 
)eared  disposed  to  cooperate  in  the  project  of  extermina- 
let  all  this  be  siip[)Ose<l,  and  let  imagination  dw»‘ll  and 
Jand  itself  on  the  horrors  which  the  im  igination  of  Dante 
dd  not  aggravate  beyoml  what  the  Chriiftian  world  has 
netimes  exhibited  as  a  real  scene ;  and  then  we  ask  what 
s^t  be  justly  expected  by  the  destined  victims  from  a  pow- 
ul  protestant  nation  that  should  be  looking  on, — a  nation 
adequate  in  strength,  if  it  should  deem  itself,  after  in- 
^Uul  remonstrance,  -justified  itt- the  sight  of  God,  to  in¬ 
pose  with  the  ultimate  expedient  in  the  internal  atfairs  of 
independent  state.  if  it  should  deem  itself  justified ! 
ould  not  the  man  who,  in  such  a  Council,  or  such  a  Le- 
'hture  as  an  enlightened  country  ouglit  to  have,  should 
?^^t  such  a  scruple,  dra.»  down  the  indignttion  of  all 
d  heard  him  ?  Would  there  not  be  a  loud  and  animated  ex- 
^R^ation  of  To  Arms!  Would  there  not  be  one  declaration 
at  last  which  might  with  absolute  innocence  conclude 
'  a  solemn  ap|)eal  to  the  Almighty  ?  Would  not  good  men  of 
N.S.  Q 
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all  kinds,  ^ur  excellent  friends  the  Quakers  themselves  hardly 
able  to  refrain,  pour  their  b.essin^s  on  the  battalions  marching 
off,  and  on  tiiat  rough,  heroic  fraternity  that  for  such  service 
would  labour  day  and  night  to  lit  out  their  ships  ?  Would  not 
tlie  signal  thrown  out  the  second  time,  England  expects  everji 
man  to  do  his  duty,  kindle  tiiroughout  thos»^  ships  a  more  intense 
enthusiasm  even  tlian  it  did  at  the  first  ?  And  would  not  the  sol¬ 
diers  feel  a  higher  elation  in  tiie  just  idea  of  a  ‘  holy’  war, 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  objects  of  war  could  inspire  ? 

Blit  this  would  be  violating  the  law,  that  one  nation  must 
in  no  case  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  anotlier !  We 
think  there  is  in  sound  morality  no  such  law.  Each  inditidml 
is  on  the  earth  under  the  obligation  to  do  all  the  good,  aud 
prevent  all  the  evil,  that  he  can ;  and  we  cannot  coiuprthcnd 
how  a  nation,  the  comliination  of  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
should  have,  in  that  capacity,  a  duty  formed  on  a  narrower 
scale.  How  can  there  be  any  m  igicul  moral  circle  roimil  a 
nation  to  annihilate  all  outgoing  energies  and  duties,  if  we  mav 
so  express  it,  and  put  it  hy  Divine  interdict  under  the  obli^atioa 
of  looking  quietly  at  the  most  enormous  wrongs  on  the  oilier 
side  of  the  boumlary,  when  it  could  prevent  them  or  put  aa 
end  to  them  ?  What  can  there  be  in  the  circle  of  a  national 
boundary,  to  give  a  right  of  impunity  from  the  corrective  power 
of  the  ^diole  human  race  for  tlic  peipelraiion  of  crimes  and 
wrongs,  by  which  a  portion  of  that  race  is  plagued  or  destroyeil, 
a  larger  portion  of  it  corrupted,  and  the  race  itself  dhlio- 
iioured  ?  We  think  that  a  great  nation  is  constituted,  with 
an  aggravation  and  an  extension  of  duty  proportioned  to  its 
power,  the  rightful  champion  of  universal  justice,  and  that  its 
duty  of  interference  or  non -interference  in  any  jiarticnlar  case, 

to  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  the  evils  on  the  one  side  aud 
on  the  oilier. 

But  whether  this  doctrine  be  true  or  false,  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  as  to  the  Article  creating  a  new  Slave  Trade.  Xo  cause, 
we  sliould  think,  was  ever  defended  on  a  much  worse  ground 
than  that  which  the  jnstificrs  of  this  article  have  taktui,  in 
representing  that  a  positive,  demand  by  us  of  the  non-rc- 
nevval  of  the  Slave-Trade  would  have  been  an  interforeiice  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  France.  The  two  regions  involved  m 
the  question  are  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  First,  as  to  the 
VVest  Indies:  the  French  had  no  possessions  tlicrc,  and  no 
claims  to  any.  They  had  no  more  claim  to  any  foot  of  hnd 
tlmre  than  they  have  to  3Iooi*  Fields.  The  author  of  the  sen¬ 
sible  pamphlet  that  has  led  us  so  far  out  of  our  strict  provuw^t 
very  properly  maintains  that  the  colonies  taken  from  the  Frettcn, 
were  simply  and  in  all  senses  our  own  j  as  perfectly  as 
tliey  had  never  belonged  to  the  French.  We  have  seldouriieefl 
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iftorc  amazed  at  an  advocate’s  Tiardihood,  than  we  were  with 
that  of  a  leadiii"  defender  of  the  obnoxious  article,  as  reported 
in  the  debates,  who  coolly  represented  it  as  quite  a  matter  of 
course,  equally  to  be  expected  by  France^  and  demanded  by 
our  allies  against  France,  that  tlvese  colonies  were  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  her  at  tlic  peace — as  what  it  would  be  much  too 
grasping  and  ambitious  a  thing  for  us  to  pretend  to  retain  ! 
What !  aft(U*  we  Iiavc  for  these  twenty  years  been  daily  and 
hourly  denouncing  France  as  the  all-disturbing,  all-devooring 
ravager  of  the  world, — after  we  have  in  our  earnest  and  almost 
convulsive  exertions  to  (lefehd  ourselves  and  the  world,  as  we 
said,  against  her  boundless  iniquity,  incurred  an  additional 
debt  of  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unnumbered  myriads 
who  liave  perished  in  the  contest, — after  we  have  constantly 
proclaimed  ourselves  as^  labouring,  and  as  willing  to  sacri^ce 
all  but  our  liberty,  for  the  deliverance^  the  ‘  saTvatioii^  ©f 
Europe, — after  we  have  been  subsidizing  all  the,  powers  ©f 
Europe  in  aid  of  their  own  defencey — after  we  have  at  this  in^ 
calculable  loss  and  suffering  reduced  the  enormous .  power  of 
that  France, — what !  is  it  after  all  this  that  we  are  to  be  gravely 
(old,  that  it  is  too  much  for  us  to  think  of  keeping  a  few  trivisJ 
islands  from  that  same  France  !,  that  France  will  justly  expect 
them  to  be  restored !  that  our  allies,  our  subsidized  allies,  to 
whom  we  have  even  yet  to  pay  we  know  not  wliat  miHions, 
will  insist  that  we  do  not  retain  so  rich  a  spoil!  Not  tl>at  these 
colonics  were,  as  to  tlicir  intrinsic  value,  worth  debate  ; — not  thirt 
any  thing  could  be  more  despicable  as  set  against  exjienses-  like 
ours not  tlvat  ajiy  thing  to  be  gained  by  possessing  them  would 
have  made  our  enormous  burden  sensibly  the  lighter  ; — but  to 
hear  that  they  were  something  too  valuable  for  ns  to  presume 
to  think  of  retaining,  that  they  are  justly  claimed  from  us,  under 
the  authoritative  sanction,  and  seconding  too,  of  our  subsidized 
allies,  by  that  noble  and  meritorious  France^  to  whose  mi- 
<iuity  we  have  constantly  been  ascribing  a  greater  mass  of 
)^ocs  than  the  collective  total  of  the  miseries  of  many  ages — this 
IS  indeed  we  think  sucdi  an  insult,  jis  no  eivi^zed  natioa  ought  to 
have  offered  to  another. 

With  the  author  before  us,  we  assert  that  these  colouies 
strictly  and  perfectly  our  own ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
pure  generosity  to  cede  them  to  France  at  all,  oii  any 
terini;,  and  that  therefore  we  had  a .  right  to  accompany  the 
fusion  with  whatever  sti])ulations  we  pleased.  If  France  dis¬ 
approved  the  conditions,  she  might  decline  the  possessions. 
’  bether  she  acceptecl  or  refused,  she  was  not  to  tell  us  that 
were  interfering  with  her  internal  policy,  while  we  were 
of  measures  for  preserving  these  as  yet  our  own  terri- 
aud  subjects,  from  losing  in  any  case  the  comparative 
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innocence  and  prosperity  to  which  they  had  been  advanced,  and 
becoming  a^ain  scenes  of  unmitigated  barbarity,  and  receiving- 
plact's  of  foreign  victims. 

As  to  Africa,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  its  sands  or^dust 
that  belonged  to  France.  It  was  a  region  with  its  own  distinct 
rights,  but  unhappily  not  able  to  defend  them.  VVe  had  for  a 
number  of  years  acknowledged  them,  and  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  securing  them.  We  had  the  full  right  possessed  by  one 
independent  portion  of  the  human  race  to  undertake  the  un- 
aggressive  protection  of  another,  an  independent,  but  ex])osed 
and  feeble  portion.  Nay,  we  had  taken  upon  us  this  protectWe 
character  and  office  for  Portugal,  for  Sicily,  for  Spain,  for 
Prussia,  for  Austria,  for  Russia^  against  France.  And  if  we 
should  have  deemed  it  shameful  and  unpardonable  to  abandon 
this  office  and  agency  as  sustained  for  these  states,  what  lan¬ 
guage  of  reprobation  would  be  adequate  to  stigmatize  an  aban¬ 
donment,  in  submission  to  this  same  France,  of  the  defenceless 
African  tribes !  But  this  is  the  infamy  which  England  has 
been  devoted  to  incur,  and  that  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
•  magnanimity,  as  wc  have  so  often  denominated  it,  of  our  tute* 
lary  aid  to  the  great  and  warlike  states  had  been  crowned 
with  the  completest  triumph  !  We  seriously  doubt  whether  any 
thing  equal  or  second  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race.  ‘ 

We  will  conclude  for  the  present,  with  a  few  words  on  the 
pretended  im])racticabiUty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  France 
to  a  stipulation  against  the  Slave  Trade.  This  was  a  position 
evidently  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  the  obnoxious  article; 
but  it  was  maintained  in  the  public  debates  with  a  crouching 
spirit,  quite  worthy  of  it.  Indeed,  one  very  stout  applaudcr  of 
the  treaty,  and  defender  of  its  negotiators  even  as  to  this  very 
article,  is  reported  as  avowing  his  utter  disbelief  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  impracticability.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
thinking  man  really  can  believe  it. — The  case  stands  in  lull 
breadth  before  every  man  alike  that  will  look  at  it.  There  was 
the  victorious  force  of  Allied  Europe  in  tlie  capital  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France  :  there  was  the  French  force  broken,  dis- 
}>ersed,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  ;  the  government 
fallen  :  the  nation,  exhausted,  intimidated,  and  overpowered,  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  triumphant  confederacy,  and,  at 
the  moment,  was  grateful  for  not  being  tram  pi  d  upon,  - 
graletul  too  for  the  immediate  prospect  thus  opeiu'd  to  t‘‘t*n 
of  obtaining  a  milder  governor,  and  a  freer  con^t^tu•ion.  ^ 
all  these  circumstances,  the  mass  of  the  nation  boiled  the  in¬ 
vaders  as  the  deliverers  and  avengers  of  I  he  nei^o- 

tiation  commences  under  these  auspices  ;  the  Allied  Sover 
have  been  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared  by  our  niuiiatcrs, 
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vho  co»l<l  not  ]>ossibly  be  mistaken  in  sudi  a  matter,  to  be  de¬ 
cided  enemies  to  the  Slave  Trade;  the  same  disposition  beint^ 
attributed  also  to  the  restored  monarch,  who  was  received  in 
France  with  so  extravagant  joy. — To  make  the  case  perfect, 
the  Allies  soon  evinced  the  most  liberal  intentions  us  to  the  in- 
tefffity  and  even  the  extension  of  the  proper  territories  of  France, 
and  England  oileretl  the  captured  .West  Indian  and  African 
colonies  and  forts.  Now,  under  all  these  circumstances,  we 
are  to  believe  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  France,  humi¬ 
liated,  literally  conquered,  and  yet  treated  witli  such  liberality, 
an  engagement  not  to  renew  the  Slave  Trade  !  If  the  French 
|K‘0|)le  (for  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  is  j)leaded  as  the 
obstacle,  and  as  having  over-ruled  the  wishes  of  the  restored 
king  himself)  if  the  peojde  were,  after  all,  so  little  sensible  of 
tlie  clemency  of  their  conquerors,  that  they  would  not  in  gra- 
ti  ude,  in  the  moment  of  joy,  concede  this  point,  did  not  this 
mike  it  evident  that  it  was  just  and  necessary  to  have  their 
feelings  applied  to  in  a!  different  manner  ?  —  Well  then,  had 
the  Allies,  standing  in  the  most  triumphant  position  that  ever 
conquerors  were  beheld  in  with  submissive  awe,  signified 
by  an  united  declaration,  that  they  would  not  sign  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  of  which  this  stipulation  for  humanity,  should  not 
i  be  one  article,  can  any  man  on  earth  really  believe  that  the 
French  negotiators,  with  all  their  human  blood-merchants  at 
their  back,  would  have  delayed  the  signature  twenty -four  hours, 
—or  half  tliat  time, — while  they  heard  the  uncouth  dialects  of  so 
I  niiny  regions  muttering  round  them,  while  they  were  met 
\  T^herever  they  turned  by  strange  arms,  strange  habiliments,  and 
intrepid  beariled  visages,  and  might,  from  any  of  their  steeples, 
Seethe  camps  of  those  legions  before  which  the  armies  of  Buona- 
I  parte  had  broken  and  vanished  away  ? 

1  But  tliere  is  some  most  dishonourable  equivocation  about  the 
1  sentimenis  of  oiu*  great  Allies  on  this  most  interesting  and 
i  Jneianclioly  subject.  The  assertions  of  our  men  in  office  are 

*  uniform,  and  strong,  and  repeated,  as  to  the  warm  concern 

■  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
!  it  \vp  are  not  mistaken,  the  Austrian  mo^rch  also,  in  the 
;  universal  abolition  of  the  traffic.  But,  in  reading  the  late  de- 
j  bates,  we  were  iio  a  little  perplexed  and  confounded  at  seeing 

•  these  declarations  accompanied  by  an  avowal  of  one  of  our 
pr.iicipal  minist(Ts,  that  our  Allies  would  not  have  delayed  their 

;  sijThatures  one  hour  to  support  us  to  enforce  this  most  »  ighteous 
i  claim.  We  trust  the  plain,  ab’.olute  truth  will  come  out  on  this 

■  It  ought  to  have  come  out  sooner  ;  lor  it  would  be  the 
I  ^nnsuniraation  of  til  the  humiliations  which  the  transaction  is 
j  |ioiinng  upon  us,  if  our  whole  n  ition,  with  sucli  a  consent  tueous 
I  iioveuieut  of  ardour  and  eutlmsiasiu  as  it  novei  displayed 
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^efore,  has  actually  been  extollinp^  to  the  skies  two  sAverei 
who  might,  it  should  seem,  by  one  decisive  sentence, 'by  one 
day  of  delay,  have  prevented  the  indescribable  niiserj-  of 
millions  of  the  human  race, — and  would  not — for  their  oivu’sake 
—  nor  our  sake — nor  humanity’s  sake — nor  heaven’s  Sake— 
would  not  do  it. 

But,  indeed,  if  the  Allies  would  not  support  us  in  the  demand, 
we  might  have  gained  the  object  without  them.  No  man,' cer¬ 
tainly,  could  think  without  dread  of  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
between  France  and  this  country ;  but  we  think  nothing  is 
more  absurd  than  to  pretend  there  could  have  been  any  hazard 
of  this,  even  had  we  made  the  abolition  a  sine  qua  non  of  tlie 
cession  of  the  colonies.  Let  any  man  look  at  the  late  French 
Expose^  and‘  sec  into  what  a  total  ruin  the  French  marine 
has  sunk,  together  with  all  other  means  of  war,  and  soberly  ask 
himself  whether,  in  such  a  condition,  any  governmeht  in.France 
would  have  chosen  a  contest  with  us  at  sea  (for  that  would  have 
been  hencefoidh  the  only  field  of  the  contest)'  rather  than ’accept 
the  colonies  on  the  fair  terms  on  which  we  •  offered  them.  Th^ 
idea  is  almost  infinitely  ridiculous.  ‘Of  what  use  A^ould  colemes, 
or  the  Slave  Trade,  or  any  foreign  trade,  be  to  France' if  it  was 
to  be  j>ossessed  and  carried  on  in  despite  of  the  English  llect^ 
— the  English  fleet,  which  would,  at  the  expense  of  its  pivseal 
establishment  have  kept  the  sea  swept  of  any  Frencii  marine,  of 
any  sort,  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  the  intelligent  author  of  the  pamplilei 
before  us,  for  not  more  distinctly  adverting  to  its  contents.  IVe 
strongly  recommend  it,  andshaU  probably  have  to  revert  to  soiui 
parts,  of  it  another  time. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  toorhs  in  the  press^  voill  oblige 
ik  Conductors  of  /Ae  Eclec  i  ic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid )  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  'oorks  ; 
vchich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public y  if 
consistent  with  its  plan* 


Speedily  will  be  published,  in  8vo. 
eiegantly  printed,  Kepvrtor.uin  Biblio* 
ntpbicuB) :  Some  Accoiinl  uf  the  most 
celebrated  Public  and  Private  Libraries, 
With  Bibliographical  Notices,  Anec- 
doUit  of  Emiueat  Collectors,  Booksel* 
lers,  kc.  &c.  To  which  wiM  be  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Dialogue  iu  the  Sliades,  l>etwecn 
William  Caxton,  a  Modern  Biblioma¬ 
niac,  aud  the  Author.  By  the  late 
WiHiam  Wynkvn,  Clerk,  a  D  *ceii- 
^ant  of  the  illustrious  Wynkeu  de 
Wttrde. 

In  the  P.TSS,  An  Analysis  of  Madame 
de  Stael’s  Woi k  on  Geriiiauy,  )*uinttng 
out  sewral  str’kiug  and  ioco'itrruous 
Pas^^es,  nita  some  Historical  Notices, 
tlut  Country,  by  a  German. 

A  f  w  remaining  Copies  of  the  Fourth 
Edit '(Hi  of  the  Epc5'clopaedia  Britannica; 

Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
•'i^ctlUneous  Literature;  in  Twenty 
^o'umes,  4to,  with  nearly  Six  Hun  Ired 
E>  cravings,  may  now  he  had  in  boards, 
*'‘■1  m  various  bindings,  of  Messrs. 
Archibalil  (Constable  auil  Co.  and  Thomas 
E'liar,  Edinburgh,  the  Publishers ; 
and  of  the  London  Bookst  lL-rs. 

A  \aluab!e  Collection  of  the  Greek 
*«d  Latin  Classics  ;  Philological  Work's';' 
*"l  splendiil  Editions  of  French  an(l 
kalian  Authors,  are  consigned  to  Mr. 
io  be  sold  upon  very  advantage- 
Terms:  a  List  of  which,  with 


Pr; 


I  <iavs. 


will  be  published  in  a  few 


‘shop  Horsley’s  Translations  of  the 
.  sa  in-)  of  David,  with  Notes,  is  print- 
I  octavo  volumes. 

^Rev.  Frederic  Nolan  will  publish 


in  the  course  of  the  mouth,  a  Vindica- 
tkiii  of  the  Received  Text  of  the  Gicek 
Testament. 

Mr.  James  Wathen’s  Journal  of  ^ 
Voyage,  m  1811  and  1812,  to  Madras 
and  China,  returning  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  is  expected 
to  api>ear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  T.  l\  Dibdin  is  preparing 
for  pubiicaiion,  the  Bibliographical 
Decameron,  or  IVn  Diys  Pleasant 
Discourse  upon  the  Early  State  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Hticien*  aud  modern  'Fvpo- 
grapliy,  an<l  Bibliography,  cinbellished 
with  numerous  Engravinis. 

Mr.  Jens  Wolff  has  lU  the  press,  a 
Tour  to  Copenhagen  through  Norway 
and  Sweden,  intersDersed  with  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Public  and  Private  Cliarac- 
ter",  iu  a  quarto  volume,  dedicated  to 
Prince  Christ-an,  with  Portraits  and 
other  Engravings. 

Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  is  printing,  in  an 
8vo.  volume,  a  Comi»aritive  View  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Borne. 

Edward.  Planta,  esq.  h  is  in  the  press, 
the  Stranger’s  Guide  to  Paris;  con¬ 
taining  Notices  of  every  thing  m  the 
French  capital  that  can  interestiujf 
t()  strangers ;  togi*ther  with  a  Ga¬ 
zetteer  of  France,  aud  a  coiicise  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Kingdom. 

Miss  Leonard  wiP  soon  publish,  the 
Ruby  Ring,  harmonized  from  the  ori¬ 
ental  Story  of  Aniorath,  or  the  Power 
of  Conscience,  with  Engravings  fro.n 
her  own  l>  signs. 

Mr  Jamieson  has  a  work  in  the  press 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Terre'*trial  Globe 
and  Maps,  the  Pnociples  of  Projec- 
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tioii,  ami  the  Construction  of  Maps; 
systematicallj’  arranged,  and  scienti¬ 
fically  illustrated  by  Eighteen  Plates  of 
Diagrams. 

Humphrey  Hedgehog,  author  of  the 
General  Post  Hag,  &.c.  has  a  Satirical 
Novel,  in  three  volumes,  in  the  press, 
entitled,  a  Month  in  Town. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Maxwell  will  soon  publish, 
the  Aquatic  Tourist,  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Thames,  from  Westminster  to 
Windsor. 

A  new  Edition  of  Thoresby’s  Ducatus 
Leodiiiensis,  by  Dr.  VV^Intaker,  Vicar  of 
Whalley,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
in  a  fi.lio  volume,  illustrated  by  nuuier- 
cus  Engravii  gs. 

Dr.  Merriman,  Physician  to  the  Mid* 
dlesex  Hosp.lal,  is  printing  a  second 
Edition,  much  enlarged,  of  hi.s  Synopsis 
of  the  various  Kinds  of  diificult  Par> 
ti.iition. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  B  loks, 
with  their  Sizes  and  Prices,  hjv.ng  been 
several  months  out  of  print,  and  no^v 
greatly  wanted  in  France,  Genua iiy,  Ac. 
an  Edition  to  the  present  tiiiiC  is  pre- 
p  ring,  and  may  be  expeett  d  early  in 
Ociot)er. 

It  the  press,  and  shorily  wi!l  be  pub- 
lisltd.  Ml  8vo.  A  Sketch  of  the  History 
ot  the  House  oi  Romaiioft',  the  reigmeg 
faui'iy  of  Russia,  with  a  href  Account 
o»  the  present  State  of  the  Empire. 
By  the  Kev.  W.  Anderson. 

In  the  coins*  ot  the  ensuing  Winter 
will  bi'  published,  A  Reprint  of  the 
Moi  te  D*  Art  ..nr.  'flie  'fext  of  this 
Eiiit  «iii  will  ht  a  faithful  Transcript  from 
the  VVvi.kyn  cl*'  Worde  Edition,  in  the 
po  -ess'on  of  E.ai  l  Speucr'i*,  with  an 
Jniroouc  ioi  and  Notes,  tending  to  elu¬ 
cidate  th*  H  sto  y  and  B  hliography  of 
till  Wt.ik  ;  a'MtI.  a*  the  Fictior.s  oi’the 
Rol  l  ti  Table  Ctnvahy  n  general.  By 
Jol.n  Lt  ms  Gt»ld.*mid.  The  Impression 
wdl  b.;  sfu  tly  limited  to  230  on  post  4to. 
and  30  iaige  paper ;  aud  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Impression  is 
airt'.  dy  subscnlw'd  for,  it  is  requcstid 
that  ilmse  who  w  sh  to  obtain  Copies 
wtil  f.iviuT  the  pnbrnhers  with  tlieir 
names  as  early  as  possible. 


An  elegant  Work  of  Art  will  shorllv 
appear  under  the  Till*  of  Picturesque 
Views  of  Public  Edi’ices  in  Paris 
with  appropriate  Letter  Press.  Drava 
by  Missrs.  Festard  and  S»^gard,  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Rosenberg.  The  size 
to  be  medium  4to.  and  the  work  tc 
consist  of  about  twenty  exquisite  Views, 
which  may  be  had  plain  or  coloured. 

Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  Woolwich,  will 
shorily  publish  an  Essav  on  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;  including 
an  Attempt  to  answer  the  important 
Questio.t,  How  men  of  Landed  Prop*  rty 
can  most  tHeCtiially  contribute  towards 
the  general  Improvement  oi  the  lower 
Classes  ot  Society  on  their  Estates, 
without  diminishing  the  value  of  their 
own  Propi  rly  ? 

The  same  Author  also  has  in  the 
press,  a  Piactieal  Treatise  on  finding 
the  Latitude  and  Loiv^itude  at  Sea, 
with  Tables  des  gned  to  facilitatt  the 
Calcmatioiis.  Translated  from  the 
Flench  of  M.  de  Rassel.  To  which, an 
extensive  Series  of  Piacrii-al  £xain|  .e$, 
adapted  to  the  various  Rules  given  lo 
the  work;  an  Intruductuii  to  the 
Tables,  explanatory  of  their  construe* 
turn  and  us..*;  aud  some  adoi’ional 
Tabhs  arc  added  by  the  Tiansiitor. 
The  whole  will  form  one  vuliiine  ii.  8vo. 
and  comprise  the  most  simple  and  «‘oid- 
mutiiuus  Methods  ot  ()erforiniiig  all  tiie 
Astronomical  Calculations  nquidte  at 
sea,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac  only. 

In  the  press,  and  speedilv  w-  II  be 
published,  Th^*  Restoration  of  Israel, 
by  R.  Joseph  Croidl,  Teacher  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  in  the  Univerd’T 
of  Ciimbridxe ;  .And  an  Answ^^r,  m 
which  the  whole  Ar.tum^'ni  roin  ihe 
fulblment  of  the  Propheciis  con* 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament.  'O 
Proof  that  Jesus,  the  bon  of 
is  the  proiiiiseil  Messiah,  is  biouiiht 
under  considciaiion,  and  the  Objections 
of  Modern  Jews  are  distinctly 
swered.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of 
Aston  Saudfbrii,  Bucks. 


Art.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 


AORICULTUKE. 

ThP  Second  Edition,  illustrated  by 
Tfn  Ensrravings,  of  Elemeni.s  of  Agri- 
eu.tural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of 
I/cuires,  for  the  Board  of  Atcricultiire. 

|v  Sir  Humphry  I>a^»y,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.L. 
kLV.  P.  R-  t.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

biography. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Michel  de 
FHopital,  Chancellor  of  France.  By 
Clnrles  Butler,  Ksq.  post  8vo..4s. 

Chalmers’  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Vol.  Kvi  8?o.  1 2a 

Memoir  of  the  Qiiecri  of  Etruria, 
trilten  by  Herself.  Also  an  Authentic 
Hirraiive  of  tht*.  Seizure  and  Removal 
•f  Pope  Pius  VII.  on  the  dth  of  July, 
18u9;  with  genuine  Memors  of  his 
JoaiiKy  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
th'-nr  to  Savon  I,  writt^  by  one  of 
AttBiMliDts.  Translated  from  the 
laiian.  8ro.  7s.  6d.  bds: 

EDUCATION. 

A  Continuation  of  Early  T^essons.  By 
Maria  Edgeworth-  2  vot*.  l8nio.  6s.  half 
boniid. 

yu  rtion^  on  some  of  the  principal 
P-ut*  of  the  t>*d  IVstam  nt.  By  W. 

Pi  ire  Is.  or  10s.  6  .a  ‘'ozeri 
Ques’inns  on  'he  ditferr  nt  Parts  of  the 
Liturgy  of  th'*  Church  o<  England,  or 
B<K>k  r>f  Common  Prayer.  Price 
Of  Js.  a  dozen. 

UNE  ARTS. 

A  Collection  of  Antique  Vast'S,  Altars, 
Patera,  Tripods,  (Candelabra,  Sarjo- 
ri,  &c.  from  various  Museu  t-s  and 
WKtiors,  eugiav*  d  in  Outline  on  170. 

With  Historical  E'S  y^.  By 
“‘■••ry  Moses.  4*^0.  31,  3s.  half  bound  ; 
large  fine  paper,  51.  5s.  in  extra 

‘hnamental  Designs  after  the  Manner 
t^  Antique.  By  George  Smith. 
I5s.  boards. 

Ornaments,  in  the  Etruscan 
Grotesque  Styles.  In  large  folio, 
^  X  boards. 

bistort. 

^  Fidiliop,  with'  a  Continuation 


extending  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  iii 
1802,  by  Charles  Coote,  LL,  D.  of  the 
History  of  Moflei  u  Europe :  with  an 
Account  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  and  a  View  4>f  the 
Progress  of  Society,  from  the  Ri*e  of 
the  Modern  Kinsrdom.s  to‘  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  17()3,  iii  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Soil.  6  vols, 
31.  3s.  boards. 

The  Campaign  in  Germany  and 
France,  from  the  Expiration  of  the 
Armistice,  signed  and  ratified  June  4, 
1813,  to  the  Period  of  Bonaparte’s 
Abdication  of  the  Throne  of  France ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  all  the 
French  Bulletins  issued  during  this  Pe¬ 
riod,  and  other  official  Documents.  By 
John  Philippart,  Esq.  Embellished  with 
a  Portrait  of  Marshal  Biuche'r.  2  v'ols'. 
8vo.  II.  Is.  boards. 

'Fhe  Annual  Register,  (Otridge’s) 
or  a  View  of  History,  Politics,  and 
Literature,  for  the  year  1813,  8vo.  16s'. 
boards. 


MATHEMATICS. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Elements  of 
Geomt'iiy ;  coii'aimng  the  fir>t  Six 
Books  of  Euclid,  with  a  Supplement  on 
the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  .»nd  the 
Geomeliy  of  Sol'ds ;  to  which  are 
added.  Elements  oi  P;an  •  a'<d  Sphe¬ 
rical  Triironomeiry.  By  John  Piavlair, 

F.  K  S.  L'Mid.  &  El.  P.ofes'or  of  .>la- 
toral  PhilosopI  y,  formerly  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  in  the.Uii.versity  of  Edinburgh. 

8 VO.  8s.  boards. 

A  new  and  correct  Trausintion  from 
the  Origin d  Latin  of  P<ar  iusdeT.ius* 
Primum  M>>bile,  in  ab  ,*ut  Twelve  Num¬ 
ber  ,  8vo.  price  1*.  61.  each.— This 
work  Will  contain,  exclusive  of  the 
( trig  ual  Matter  of  the  Author,  several 
us<  f  I  Notes,  and  a  suiia  de  Appendix  ; 
together  with  the  Mo'le  of  fH-rformiug  • 
the  Djie<  turns  by  Trigonometry.  .The 
whole  forming  a  much  »uoiv  correct 
Guide  to  .Astral  Science,  than  any  work 
ev‘T  before  submitted  to  the  public. 
B>  J.  Cooper,  Teacher  of  the'  Mathe- 
maiics* 
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MECHANICS. 

A  Translation  of  the  Treatise  upon 
Analytical  Mechanics,  which  forms  the 
Introduction  to  the  Mechanique  Celeste 
of  S.  La  Pjacc,  accompanied  by 
copious  explanatoi*y  Notes  and  Addi¬ 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Tophs,  B.  D. 
Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 
8vc.  1 2s.  boanls. 

Practical  E^  ays  on  Mill-Work, and 
other  Machinery,  me*  hanical  and  de- 
84’riptive.  By  Robt*rtson  Buchanan, 
Civil  Fngine'ir.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  11. 3s. 
boards. 

The  three  volumes  of  these  Essays 
may  be  had  separately  as  undei : 

Esvay  I.  On  the  Teeth  of  Wheels 
appiica  le  to  Mill-work,  and  oilier  Ma¬ 
chinery,  With  numerous  Figures,  6s. 
boards. 

Essay  11.  On  the  Shafts  of  Mills, 
their  Description  and  Um',  with  ll'ie 
Kinds  of  Strtss  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  an  Irquiiy  into  their  Stift'- 
ness.  Durability,  and  Proponion,  with 
useful  Tables,  and  4  PUttts,  price  7s. 
boards. 

Essays  III.  to  VI U,  On  the  Couplings 
•f  Shafts,  &c.  On  the  Di>eugaging 
and  Re-engaging  of  Machinery,  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  &c.  On  the  Kqiializing  of  the 
Motion  of  Mills.  On  tiie  Velocity  of 
W'ater  Wheels  On  changinii  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  Machinery.  And  on  the  Fram¬ 
ing  of  Miil-work,  with  15  Plates,  price 
12s.  boards. 

STINEEALOCY. 

A  Manual  of  Mineralogy.  Bv  Arthur 
Aikin,  Secretary  to  the  Geological  So- 
•iety.  bvo.  7s.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister, 
during  a  i’our  to  Paris,  in  the  Months 
of  April  arkl  May,  1314.  12aio.  price 
4s.  boards. 

The  Printer’s  Price  Book  ;  contain¬ 
ing  the  Master  Printer’s  Charges  to 
the  Trade  for  pr.nting  Works  of  various 
sizes,  types,  and  paces.  Also,  a  new, 
easy,  and  correct  Method  of  casting  off 
AlnnuMTipt  and  other  Copy,  exemplitied 
ill  »peciiBcu  Lag  'S  of  different  Sizes  and 
Typt  »;  to  wnich  is  prefixed,  some  Ae- 
Ci'uut  of  the  Niture  and  Business  of 
reading  Proof-dheeu  for  the  Press,  with 


the  Typographical  marks  used  for  thii 
Purpose ;  and  their  Application  shown 
in  an  Engraving.  By  C.  Stower. 
Editor  of  the  Printer's  Grammar.  8fo. 
18s.  bds. 

The  Port-Folio ;  containing  E^say* 
Letters,  and  Narratives.  2  vols.  l2iiio’ 
14s.  bds. 

Pneumanee;  or,  the  Fairy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  2  vols.  12mo.  lOs. 
bd.  bds. 

Alicia  de  Lacy,  a  Historical  Romanrei 
By  Mrs.  West.  4  vols.  12mo.  II.  8s. 
boards. 

A  tew  Reflections  on  Passing  Ercots,  i 
8vo.  1  s.  j 

The  Drama  Recorded ;  or,  Barke  ’i  ! 
List  of  Plays,  alphabetically  arnnH;  j 
pxhhiitiug,  at  one  View,  the  Title,  Size, 
Date,  and  Author,  with  their  various  | 
Alterations,  from  the  earliest  Peri(i4  ! 
to  1814;  to  which  are  added,  Notitit  * 
Draniatica ;  or,  a  Chronological  Ao  : 
count  of  Events  relating  to  the  Enghsk  j 
Stage.  l2mo,  7s,  6d.  bds,  ^ 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  Ancient  aid  ^ 
Mo<it  rn,  in  every  Branch  of  l.iteratare,  f 
now  selling  (at  the  Prices  affixed)  by  i 
\Iohii  Hat  chard,  Bookseller  to  the  i 
Queen,  190,  Piccadilly.  In  th  s  Coh  i 
lection  are  an  extensive  Variety,  both  | 
Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a  Mi?cellan^  1 
ous  Selection  of  Works  on  His'ory,  » 
Bi.lles  Lettres,  and  Divinity,  a  V^rctf  ’ 
of  Pamphlets  old  and  new.  Single  Ser*  J 
mons,  MS.  Sermons,  and  a  List  of 
Books  and  Pamphlets  published  by  him¬ 
self,  3s. 

'I'he  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sargicil 
Journal,  No.  39,  3s. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  21. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  18 
Supp’emtnt. 

The  Velvet  Cushion,  12mo.  5s. 

POETRY. 

Odes  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Reeent,  His  Imperial 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  Hi>  Mi* 
jestv  the  King  of  Prussia.  By 
Southey,  Poet  LaureaU  4to. 
sewe<l, 

Greece;  a  Poem,  in  Thr^ 
wiih  Notes,  Class  cal  Illustrations,  * 
Sketches  of  the  Scenery  By  J*® 
Haygarth,  A.  M.  4to.  21.  Ws.  6d.  Mi 

Europa  Rt-diviva;  a  Poem.  8vo  !>• 

Tragetlies  by  Wilbam  S>»thet)y,  ^ 
The  Death  of  Daruley. 
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1  3(,(noTin  find  Zamn. — The  Confession. 

*1  — Orertes.  8vo.  bds. 

Mofit'jn  Parnassus;  or,  the  New  Art 
of  poetiy;  a  Poem,  desijjn-d  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace, 
Loffinu'*,  Vtda,  Boileaii,  and  Pope. 
foo'.Hap  8 VO.  3s.  b<ls. 

Ihilile  Alar  que,  a  Poet’s  R*  rerie ; 
Wsllare.a  Fiagmeiit;  Varia,  the  Exile, 
mi  other  Poems.  By  R.  P.  Oillies, 
E«q. 

The  General  Post  Bag;  or,  News, 
Foreisn  au'l  Domestic.  To  which  is 
added.  La  Waaaielle ;  by  Humphrey 
Hrtlf[ehog,  Esq.,  .Author  of  “  Rejected 
Odes,”  »  foolscap  8vo.  4^s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Flowers  of  Wit,  or  a  Choice 
Collection  of  Bon  Mot<,  both  Ancient 
m  Modern ;  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Let-  2  vols,  l2mo.  14s. 

Laura;  or,  an  Anthology  of  S»»nnets 
(on  the  Petrarchan  Mmlcl)  and  Elegiac 
Qaatuorzains;  English,  I'alia  i,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  German,  ori- 
poal  and  traii'ilated,  with  a  Preface, 
Critical  ami  Bographic  Notes,  and 
hidei.  By  Ca»>el  L"lft.  5  vols.,  fools¬ 
cap,  8vo.  il.  10>.  bris. 

Minstrel  Stolen  Moments;  or,  Shreds 
•fF?ncy.  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Peace;  a  Pindaric  O  le  of  Triumph, 
addressed  to  the  R  gent  of  England, 

I  and  bit  illustrious  Visitors,  the  august 
i  D'iivpTirs  of  Europe  ;  with  Notes.  By 
I  John  Halcoiiih,  lun.,  E<q  Is.  fid. 

,  A  New  Edition,  with  Additions, 

I  pMted  by  W.  Biilmer  and  Co.  of  tbe 
Hork*  of  Thomas  Grays  containing 
Puims  aod  Letters,  with  Memoirs  of 
i>'»  Lfe  and  Writings,  by  William 
Ma<oD ;  to  which  are  subjo  ned  (never 
More  pui)lished)  Extracts,  Philological, 
^  lical,  and  Critical,  from  the  Author’s 
OrigiOdI  Manuscripts,  selected  and 
Ji’ranged  by  Thomas  James  Mathias, 
•^ols.,  royal,  4to  71.7s.  bds. 

•be  Ripe  of  Proserpine,  with  other 
'^tnsfrom  Clandian:  tianslatcd  irito 
verse,  with  a  Prefatory  Dis¬ 
burse  and  occasional  Notes.  By  Jacob 
Strutt.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  bds. 
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AND  POLITICAL  ICONOM^ 

;  Thoughts  ou  Peace,  in  the  pre 
Tiou  of  the  Country ;  with  res 
^'Srinances  and  circnlnting  Med; 
.  ao  Appendix,  concerning 
I  of  Money.  8yo.  6s.  bds. 


A  New  Edition,  being  the  Seventh,  of 
an  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society. 
By  Adam  Ferguson,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed. 
Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  lOt. 
6d.  Ixls. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Gcorgo 
Holfurd,  Esq.,  on  the  Motion  made  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday  the  1 4th  of  June,  1814,  for 
Leave  to  bring  in  a  B  II  fur  the  better 
Management  of  the  Prisons  belonging 
to  the  City  of  London.  Is. 


THEOLOaV* 

The  Character  of  an  Kvarigelical 
Pastor,  drawn  by  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Flavel.  8vo  Is. 

The  Great  .Mission  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  World,  stated  and  illns- 
trated.  A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the 
decease  of  Mr.  William  Tucker,  deli¬ 
vered  Chard,  Feb.  13,  1814.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Address  at  the  Iiiterment. 
By  John  1'oms.  To  which  is  added,  m 
short  Meinoir  of  his  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings. 

Benhadadnnd  Bonaparte  delineated.. 
— Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Chapel,  Si'rliog:  the  former  oa 
Thursday  the  llth  of  March,  1813, 
being  the  Day  appointed  to  be  observed 
as  a  General  Fast  in  North  Britain  ;  and 
the  latter  on  Thursday  the  13th  of  Jan. 
1814,  being  the  Day  appoint^  for  a 
General  Thanksgiving.  By  the  Rt.  Rev, 
George  Gleig,  LL.  I).  F.  R.  S.  Edin.,  2s. 

England’s  Mercies  and  Duties  >— A 
Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  St, 
G  orge,  Little  Bolton,  LancashTe,  April 
17th,  1814,  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Deliverance  of  Europe  from  Tyranny 
and  Oppression  ;  and  of  the  Pr^jspect, 
now  happily  affordel,  of  an  immediate, 
permanent,  and  honourable  Peace.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Thisllethwaite,  M.  A* 
MinHitei.  Is.  '* 

Christ<anity  the  Glory  of  England: 
a  Sermon  on  the  present  happy  Era, 
1814.  By  the  Rev.  Bladen  Downing, 
LL.  B  ,  Rec  or  of  Quainton,  Rucks,  and 
Cur  ite  ot  Noningion,  Kent.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  th*-  Visitation 
of  th^  Rev,  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Walsall,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1814.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Df-an  of  Lichfield.  Published  at  the 
request  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy. 
Is.  6d. 
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A  Sermon,  prfaobetl  m  the  Abbey 
Church,  Bdtb,  at  the  ViMtation  holdeii 
hy  the  Hev.  An’hHeacon  Phillott,  July  C, 
1814.  By  the  Rev.  Haivey  Marriott, 
R#e*or  of  Cl avert  on.  ls«  6d, 

Practical  Sermons  for  every  Sunday 
ki  the  Year.  Volume  II.:  c<»ntainiug 
from  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent  to  the  7th 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  vol,  2.  I'Zmo.  5s. 
6(1.  bds. 

■  A  New  Abridgement  of  Law’g  Serious 
call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life.  12ino. 
5s.  bds — Dr.  Johnson  said,  “  When 
at  Oxford,  I  took  up  Law’s  Serious 
Call,  exjiecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book, 
and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it ;  but  I  found 
I  .gw  quite  an  over-match  for  me :  and 
this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  think¬ 
ing  in  earnest  about  religion,  after  I 
became  capable  of  rational  inquiry.’* 
Scmell^s  of  Johnson. 

Divim*  Conduct;  or,  the  Mystery  of 
Providence:  by  John  Flavel.  Abridged. 
ISmo.  2s  fid.  sewed. 

.  The  P‘*  t'Ures  of  Religion,  with  Addi¬ 
tions,  by  Mary  Grafton,  3s.  fid. ;  also, 
a  cheap  Edition  in  two  Parts,  price  9d, 
each. 

TOrOGRAPHV  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  Travels  of 


Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan.«Tn  order  te 

remove  every  Dmhtot  the  Authenticity 
of  this  Work,  the  Translator  has  i)eeB 
induced  now  to  give  all  theN:»mesat 
full  length,  and  to  make  such  Aoditions 
as,  he  trusts,  will  convince  the  most 
incredulous  Reader.  3  voU.  12ino.  1|. 
Is.  bds. 

Letters  relative  to  a  Tour  on  the 
Continent,  undertaken  at  the  Requen 
of  the  Coinmitt»'e  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  Year  1812. 
By  the  Bev.  Ch.  Fr.  A.  Steinkopff, 
M.  A.  M  nister  of  the  German  Liithe* 
ran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  said  Society.  2nd  Edit 
3s.  fid. 

'  The  Picture  of  Newcastle  npon 
Tyne ;  being  a  brief  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Guide  to  the  principal 
Buildings,  Streets,  Public  Institntioix, 
Manufactures,  Curiosities,  &c.,  within 
that  Town  and  its  Neighboarhoo.1  for 
twelve  Miles  round ;  and  including  an 
Account  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  a 
detailed  History  of  the  Coal- trade.  The 
Whole  illustrated  by  a  .Map  of  the 
var  ous  Coal-mines  on  the  Rivers  Tyiw 
and  Wear,  a  Plan  of  Newcastle,  au4 
other  Eugiavings,  12(do.  6s,  bds. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  articles  on  Archbishop  Sannrofi’s  Fttr  Predestinctus,  and  Chandler’s  Histwr 
<rf  Persecution  by  Atwood,  are  unavoidably  deferred,  for  want  of  room,  till  wirncit 
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